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is in the complexion—to be attractive it should be clear, 
soft, velvety and healthy. You should make the most 
of what nature has given you. A good complexion is 
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IDEAL IN EVERY-DAY LIFE 


BY CHARLES WAGNER 
AUTHOR OF “ THE SIMPLE LIFE” 


II 

(Eprror’s Notre.—In the first paper of this series, 
printed last month, the distinguished author ex- 
plained that during his recent visit to the United 
States he had had the privilege of meeting many 
American women and young girls, with whom he con- 
versed on the subjects which interest him especially. 
From these conversations he gainéd many new ideas. 
He here presents to thoughtful women the results of 
his reflections. This and the preceding paper are 
somewhat introductory in character, outlining the 
plan of the essays to follow.) 


ET us come to the ways of practi- 

cally applying our thought. We 
often say that the true and force- 
ful life consists in knowing how 
to roll up our sleeves and put our 
hands into the dough to mix in 
the leaven. Leaven, according to a comparison 
which the gospel has popularized, is the quicken- 
ing spirit which penetrates the confused and 
inert masses of commonplace realities. 

You know what is required to cause the leaven 
to work its way through the dough. To-day this 
operation is performed by powerful machines; 
formerly they used their arms. The old method 
is the better to employ for comparison with the 
good action, for it demands both the will to do 
and perseverance. 

Have you seen the bakers and housekeepers at 
work? For my part, I consider myself infinitely 
fortunate to have watched them in the times 
when, in the villages, they still made their bread 
with their own hands. As a very young lad I 
have seen my mother knead the dough. There 
were several little comrades who used to go from 
house to house to watch this interesting labor. 

To tell the truth, the bread was the least 
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We used to linger particu- 
larly because of our love for a certain eake 
called “ Flammkiicken,” which they cooked 
quickly in the midst of beautiful flames be- 
fore putting the loaves of bread into the oven. 

At that juvenile period, all the ideal sym- 
bolism contained in the work of our mothers 
was beyond our comprehension, but those 
left in the heart of the child 
pictures which the man to-day interprets. 

When, in my memory, I see again those 
courageous women who while kneading the 
bread had grave cares and anxieties for the 
future which we scarcely suspected, another 
flame than that of the logs in the oven lights 
up their faces. I see them in the majesty of 
voluntary servitude. I think of all they had 
need of, not alone the maternal love, but the 
physical strength, the resistance, the pro- 
found faith to work with vim instead of sit- 
ting down, weeping; for several were widows. 
Those brave mothers, while kneading the 
bread for the morrow, enclosed in every piece 
a lesson of courage. Here is what I call the 
ideal in the reality, love in the work of cook- 
ing, an inspiration of moral beauty even in 
the bread-pan; and I consider that no art in 
putting the sentiments or high spiritual con- 
ceptions into esthetic form is greater or more 
difficult than this. 

In our day many women say: “ We do not 
like housekeeping. The soup-pot wearies us. 
It seems to us like the emblem of slavery. 
Anyway, all that is neither interesting nor 
spiritual !” 

As I listen to them I see very well how 
they argue. Their mind is not fixed on any 
but the exterior thing. They think of unro- 
mantie turnips, of hands soiled by contact 
with the fire or the vegetables, and generally 
they conclude that it is more poetic to play 
the piano and to keep their hands white. 

This is the way they reason; but we may 
reason falsely even as we may sing falsely. 
Of itself the soup-pot can never be pictu- 
resque or poetic. It could never be compared 
with the elegant amphore which the women 
of the Biblical Orient carry upon their heads. 
But, what can the soup-pot do? Can it be- 
come poetic? have an ideal? 

Rather, is it not you who must put the 
ideal into the soup-pot? And when I speak 
thus, I have in mind all the humble occupa- 
tions which, in themselves, are uninspiring. 

On the evening when Jesus washed the 
feet of his disciples every movement he made 


of our concerns. 


scenes have 
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was a true lesson for all time to come, in 
how to put the most sublime thought into 
the lowliest service, even-into that which is 
esteemed unworthy of a free man. Let us 
enter into the spirit of the Master and fol- 
low in His footsteps, for, by the magic of His 
spirit He transfigures all things. 

Let us suppose, now, that I black shoes, 
that I clean the streets, or that I take up the 
dust of an apartment, or that I perform for 
the poor sick ones some of those services 
which at times are so hard to undertake. 
If I put conscientiousness into my work, 
and kindness, affection for my fellow man, 
the shoes will shine better, the street will 
take on a cared-for air, the furniture will 
have a cheerful look, and the sick will hear 
the rustle of the wings of the Angel of Divine 
Pity. Without ideals, life lacks savor. Every 
act admits of an addition in the way of the 
ideal, as all meats admit of seasoning. We 
must put salt into the broth, and the ideal 
into life. 

Let us now go for a walk, during which 
we will observe the people who are pursuing 
their callings. Let us note their mood. 

We shall come upon persons whom we can- 
not see sweep, hammer, or dig the earth with- 
out experiencing a desire to take from them 
their broom or hammer or spade in order to 
show them how they ought to use it. This 
sort of worker is to be met with quite as 
often in the schools, in the church, in the 
studios of painting and sculpture, as in the 
fields, the mines, and the shops. Without 
ideals people are the same everywhere. When 
they teach, they make us weary of learning; 
when they make music, they cause us to hate 
music. They have no faith in their work. 
All the time they have the air of saying: 
“What a stupid trade I have chosen! Be 
sure my children shall not follow it!” 

Those who put the ideal into their work 
produce an altogether different effect upon 
us; whether they be manual or intellectual 
laborers. You see them at work, performing 
at times unpleasant duties, which you, per- 
haps, would not choose, but, with so much of 
good-will, of punctuality and fidelity, and 
such an appreciation of “the useful flight 
of days” that they appear great to us, and 
an envy seizes us to imitate them. 

Here is the great, the divine secret of the 
fruitful life, and likewise of the happy life. 
When we see a person doing a thing with so 
much faith in its value that they inspire us 














with a desire to do the same, let us pause. 
Such an example is too rare for us to neglect 
the opportunity to profit by it. 

When you feel the power of the ideal weak- 
ening in you, and that you are discouraged 
and helpless before the trials and even before 
the little pin-pricks of life, go to see those 
who, more than you, have burdens to carry, 
but who do not allow themselves to become 
discouraged. They are the great teachers of 
the ideal in the daily life. They are often 
met with among the lowly. 

It comes to pass that I seat myself beside 
the women of the common people to study 
them. In truth the ideal seems to me more 
difficult to practise among the poor than 
among the rich. More courage is necessary 
to give a little grace to an ordinary room 
which often serves at the same time as 
kitchen and bedroom than to give charm to 
a spacious and comfortable residence which 
several persons aid us to care for. To know 
how to acquit ourselves of our disagreeable 
responsibilities, and with perseverance and 
good humor to keep clean and pleasing a 
lowly home, is itself an example most con- 
vinecing and comforting. 

To sustain and fortify in us the fibre of 
the ideal, we require to have certain exterior 
signs which shall be the witnesses of it. If 
the path is hard, with what well-remembered 
landmarks is it dotted. Every now and then, 
at the moment of sinking, some recurring sig- 
nal warns us, saying, “Courage! Keep up 
your courage!” 

Our manner of dressing, furnishing and 
ornamenting our habitation may be carried 
out in such way that it shall speak to our 
minds by putting those objects under our 
eyes which shall have in them an ideal sig- 
nificance. 

Do not stop me by saying: Your advice is 
not addressed to simple folk. One must be 
rich before one can make a home that speaks 
to the soul. 

You would be entirely wrong. There is no 
need to buy costly works at high prices. The 
smallest resilient branch serves as a support 
for a bird, and to fix the ideal in a place 
requires but a bough. A flower in a glass of 
water, a loved portrait, a ten-cent picture 
representing an inspiring scene, is an instru- 
ment sufficient. Your thoughts may dwell 


upon it, and your strength will be renewed in 
it, for these objects declare the determina- 
tion that life shall become more beautiful, 
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more just, and that evil shall be overcome. 
Authors without aspiration and artists with- 
out genius frequently blame poverty and 
bad luck for their failure to succeed. A 
playwright, seeing his play fail, declares that 
the stage setting was not sufficiently hand- 
some. All these people deceive themselves. 

Among the most beautiful poems some 
have been pencilled upon scraps of paper; 
the sketch of the Madonna of the Chair was 
made upon a barrel head. The immortal 
authors, Shakespeare among them, often 
presented their plays upon the most common- 
place and bare stages; but those who listened 
to them saw‘ nothing of the pitiful stage 
settings or the smoky lamps! They lived and 
suffered and hoped with the heroes of the 
drama. 

I remember to have seen, in my child- 
hood, “Geneviéve of Brabant” played by 
mountebanks of the sixth class. The stage 
was set in their roulotte,* the spectators 
standing. The illumination was furnished 
by an oil-lamp, and the deer was cut out of 
a piece of cardboard. But at the dramatic 
moments everybody present sobbed. Never 
since, even in the most formal and well-or- 
ganized theatres, where the seats were very 
dear, have I seen such real emotion. 

The human soul is a creator of the mar- 
vellous and always will continue to be so. 
It is not necessary to show a thing to the 
soul in order that it may know what the thing 
signifies. Two pieces of wood put together 
in the form of a cross, have they not become 
for humanity the insignia of all that is most 
precious and most august on earth and in 
heaven ? 

There are days when a simple, faded 
bouquet suffices to revive an entire past, 
when a flag in tatters serves to bring up the 
picture of a whole nation, when a word upon 
this trophy opens a sunny rift in the upper 
world. 

We therefore cannot enough encourage 
one another to provide ourselves with the 
many means of cultivation and fortifying 
that measure of the ideal which is in us. In 
this respect women, when they take the 
trouble to do so, may accomplish miracles by 
putting their wits to work to make their 
homes and their sentiments reflect some great 
or simple thought. 


* The wagon in which gypsies and performing 
jugglers lived, 
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A word upcen song, that astonishing vehicle 
of spiritual force. Do not say to me: I have 
no voice! I shall reply to you: Sing in- 
wardly. If the voice refuses to form itself 
into song, one may repeat beautiful songs to 
one’s self, to the music of which he may in- 
wardly listen. Yes! When the outer life is of 
a nature to cause you to weep, you must learn 
to sing inwardly. 

Assuredly there is but one salvation for 
man in the battle of life; that is to have this 
inner power. Otherwise nothing will suc- 
ceed. If the power does not exist, he must 
create it. 

One day an uncle, very authoritative and 
harsh as the most cruel reality, began per- 
emptorily to lay down the law to his nephew. 
He was a very little nephew, and silent as a 
poor fly. The uncle, fixing a piercing eye 
upon him, suddenly cried out to him in a 
voice of thunder, 

“Hold your tongue!” 

“But, uncle, I said nothing!” , 

“You are arguing the matter inwardly!” 

Of course the nephew was arguing the 
matter inwardly. There was his power. Very 
well! We, too, let us sing inwardly. 

While upon the subject of songs, one comes 
to my mind which I wish you may never have 
to sing. It is the sad song of disillusion, full 
of complaining echoes and of pessimistic con- 
clusions. That song finds a typical expression 
in certain strophes well known in the reper- 
tory of German students. It begins: “O 
Alte Burschen Herrlichkeit, wo birt du hin- 
geschwunden?” and ends in the refrain, “O 
Jerum, jerum, jerum, O que mutatis rerum.” 

The meaning of this song is this: When 
we are young and preparing for the various 
professions, everything appears beautiful to 
us. Full of enthusiasm, we lift our aspira- 
tions “even to the pale stars.” We fear 
nothing. At this moment the young are 
wiser than the old. They boldly marvel at 
the sears that sear the faces of the veterans. 
Curved backs appear to them like a defiance 
thrown to the esthetic. In looking upon these 
infirm soldiers of life, they shrug their shoul- 
ders and think. Poor man! What a crazy 
notion he has to walk like that! 

They themselves walk upright, with their 
heads lifted the higher according as they are 
emptier. They have no self-distrust, but 


imagine themselves to be full of ideals. 
Then life comes like the incoming sea and 
Translated for the “ Bazar” by Ada Sterling 
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they pass under one breaker after the other. 
These soil the brilliant toilettes, and rumple 
the irreproachable coiffures. Sometimes they 
even carry away their principles and scatter 
them like autumn leaves. 

Then the joyous companions of other days 
begin to sing dolefully, “O splendor of my 
youth, where have you vanished?” In their 
song is revealed the contrast between him who 
was formerly the gay student, ready to scale 
the heavens, and the man who to-day is be- 
come the disappointed physician patching up 
human rags, the lawyer without a case, the 
erring theologian, the ruined inventor, or the 
professor wearied of his pupils; the lover 
disgusted with marriage or the philanthropist 
out of patience with men. What numbers of 
people tell this song of downfall and of dis- 
enchantment! 

Listen to the old men seated upon the 
benches in the towns, or during their walks in 
the parks. Listen to those who are in the 
midst of life, in the thick of bitter conflicts 
and heart-sickening struggles. Listen to the 
women who have been married these several 
years. What discouraging remarks! Vanity 
of vanities! All these people have filed their 
reports, and, worn out, without the courage 
to put the ideal into life, it ends in inevi- 
table and horrible bankruptcy. 

But in all this it is not life itself which is 
at fault. It is man. You must supply what 
is missing. Let us, then, to the professors of 
the ideal. Their precept is very simple. It 
resolves itself into this: “ Be prepared for 
difficulties, but be faithful in the little things 
and you will attain the great ones.” It is by 
the very little steps that one rises slowly to 
the summits. 

Be faithful! This is the simple and ad- 
mirable motto which Christ gives as a viati- 
cum to men, so quick to become inflamed in 
great causes, so prompt to lay down their 
arms before small oppositions. Let us take 
it as a motto for the ideal. 

When life, becoming pressing, absorbing, 
leaves us scarcely an hour to breathe or a 
corner in which to rest, let us remember that 
the ideal does not require a great place in 
which to nestle. It is like those sprightly 
plants which come forth from the crevices of 
rocks. Let us guard the seed as a pure 
treasure, and, upon the most barren soil, sow 
them; sow them, and the desert about us will 
burst forth into flowers, 
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T is quite possible that not 
even Raymond Mortimer Pres- 
cott himself could have told 
definitely the day or the hour 
when Lily Bell first came into 
his life; and as Raymond Mor- 
timer Prescott was not only the sole person 
privileged to enjoy Miss Bell’s society, but 
was also the sole person who had been per- 
mitted to gaze upon her charms at all, it 
would seem that inquiries directed elsewhere 
were destined to prove fruitless. Raymond 
himself, moreover, was not communicative; 
he had the reserve of an only child whose 
early efforts at conversation had been dis- 
couraged by selfishly absorbed in 
“grown-up” interests, and whose home was 
too remote from other country homes to at- 
tract playmates. 

Ilis mother was a nervous invalid, and al- 
most in infancy Raymond had grasped the 
fact that his absence seemed to be of more 
definite benefit to her than any other remedy 
for neurasthenia. His father was a busy man, 
absent from home for weeks at a time, and 
bearing this exile with a jovial cheerfulness 
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which did not always characterize his moods 
when he deigned to join the family circle. 
Occasionally the elder Prescott experienced 
a twinge of conscience when he looked at his 
son, ten years of age now, the possessor of a 
superbly healthy body and presumably of the 
social aspirations of growing Americans. In 
such moments of illumination the father re- 
flected uneasily that “the little beggar must 
have a beastly lonesome time of it”; then, 
surveying the little beggar’s choice company 
of pets, gazing upon the dam he had built 
with his own busy hands, inspecting approv- 
ingly his prowess in the swimming-hole and 
with his fish-rods, even noting, in his con- 
scientious appraisal of his heir’s assets, the 
self-assertive quality of the freckles on his 
nose and the sunburn on the whole of his 
visage, this perfunctory American parent 
easily decided that nothing need be changed 
for another year or two. It was impossible 
even for a scrupulous conscience to make a 
youthful martyr of Raymond Mortimer. Not 
the most rabid New England brand could 
compass that, and certainly Raymond Morti- 
mer Prescott, Sr., had no such possession. 
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The housekeeper, Miss Greene, a former 
trained nurse who had charge of the boy in 
infancy, looked after his clothes and his 
meals. Notwithstanding his steadfast elusive- 
ness, she had also succeeded in making him 
master of extremely elementary knowledge of 
letters and figures. Beyond this he was ar- 
rogantly ignorant, even to the point of being 
ignorant of his ignorance. He had his dogs, 
his rods and tackle, his tool-house, unlimited 
fresh air, sunshine, and perfect health; in 
addition he had Lily Bell. 

How long he may have enjoyed the pleasure 
of this young person’s company unobserved 
by his elders is a matter of surmise; it may 
well have been a long time, for family cu- 
riosity never concerned itself with Raymond 
Mortimer unless he was annoyingly obtru- 
sive or disobedient. But the first domestic 
records of her arrival, kept naturally enough 
by Miss Greene, whose lonely spinster heart 
was the boy’s domestic refuge, went back to 
a day in June when he was five. He was in 
his nursery and she in an adjoining room, the 
communicating door of which was open. She 
had heard him in the nursery talking to him- 
self, as she supposed, for a long time. At last 
his voice took on a note of childish irritation, 
and she distinctly heard his words: 

“But it won’t be right that way,” he was 
saying, earnestly. “Don’t you see it won’t 
be right that way? There won’t be nothing 
to hold up the top.” 

There was a long silence, in the midst of 
which Miss Greene stole cautiously to the 
nursery door and looked in. The boy was on 
his knees on the floor, an ambitious structure 
of blocks before him, which he had evidently 
drawn back to contemplate. His eyes were 
turned from it, however, and his head was 
bent a little to the left. He wore a look of 
great attention and annoyance. He seemed 
to be listening to a prolonged argument. 

“ All right,” he said at last. “Tl do it. 
But it ain’t right, and you’ll be sorry when 
you see it fall.” He hurriedly rearranged the 
block structure, adding to the tremulously 
soaring tower on the left side. True to his 
prediction, it fell with a crash, destroying 
other parts of the edifice in its downfall. 
The boy turned on his unseen companion 
a face in which triumph and disgust were 
equally blended. 

“There now,” he taunted. “ Didn’t I tell 
you so, Lily Bell? But you never will b’lieve 
what I say—jes like girls!” 
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Miss Greene hurriedly withdrew, lifting to 
the ceiling eyes of awed surprise. For some 
reason which she was subsequently unable to 
define, she asked the boy no questions; but 
she watched him more closely after this and 
discovered that, however remote the date of 
Miss Bell’s first appearance, she was now 
firmly established as a daily guest—an hon- 
ored one, whose influence, though mild, was 
almost boundless, and whose gentle behests 
were usually unhesitatingly obeyed. Occa- 
sionally, as in the instance of the blocks, 
Raymond Mortimer combated them; once or 
twice he disobeyed them. But on the second 
of these occasions he drooped mournfully 
through the day, bearing the look of one 
adrift in the universe; and the observant 
Miss Greene noted that the following day 
was a strenuous one, occupied with eager ful- 
filment of the unexpressed wishes of Lily 
Bell, who had evidently returned to his side. 
Again and again the child did things he most 
obviously would have preferred not to do. 
The housekeeper looked on with deep but 
silent interest until she heard him say, for 
perhaps the tenth time, “ Well, I don’t like 
it, but I will if you really want me to.” 
Then she spoke, but so casually that the 
boy, absorbed in his play, felt nothing un- 
usual in the question. 

“Whom are you talking to, Raymond?” 
she asked, as she rounded the heel of the 
stocking she was knitting. He replied ab- 
stractedly without raising his eyes from the 
work he was doing. 

“To Lily Bell,” he said. 

Miss Greene knitted in silence for a mo- 
ment. Then, “ Where is she?’ she asked. 

“ Why, she’s here!” said the child. “ Right 
beside me!” 

Miss Greene hesitated and took the plunge. 

“T don’t see her,” she remarked, still 
casually. 

This time the boy raised his head and 
looked at her. There was in his face the 
slight impatience of one who deals with an 


. inferior understanding. 


“Course you don’t,” he said, carelessly. 
“You can’t. No one can’t see Lily Bell but 
cept me.” 

Miss Greene felt snubbed, but persevered. 

“She doesn’t seem to be playing very nice- 
ly to-day,” she hazarded. 

He gave her a worried look. 

“ She isn’t,” he conceded, “ not very. 


*Most 


always she’s very, very nice, but she’s kind of 
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I guess p’r’aps,” he speculated 
frankly, “ you’re ’sturbing her by talking so 
much.” 

Miss Greene accepted the subtle hint and 
remained silent. From that time, however, 
Raymond Mortimer counted on her accept- 
ance of Lily Bell as a recognized personality 
and referred to her freely. 

“Lily Bell wants us to go on a picnic to- 
morrow,” he announced one day when he was 
six. “She says let’s go on the island under 
the willow an’ have egg san’wiches an’ ginger 
ale for lunch.” 

Miss carried out the programme 
cheerfully, for the child made singularly few 
requests. Thomas, the gardener, was to row 
them over, and Miss Greene, a stout person 
who moved with difficulty, seated herself in 
the stern of the boat with a sigh of relief 
and drew Raymond Mortimer down beside 
her. He wriggled out of her grasp and 
struggled to his feet, his stout legs apart, his 
brown eyes determined. 

“You can’t sit there, please, Miss Greene,” 
he said, almost austerely. “ Lily Bell wants to 
sit there with me. You can take the other seat.” 

For once the good-natured 
Miss Greene rebelled. 

“T’ll do no such thing,” 
she announced, firmly, “ flop- 
ping round and upsetting 
the boat and perhaps drown- 
ing us all. You and your 
Lily Bell can sit together in 
the middle and let me be.” 

An expression of hope 
flitted across the child’s face. 
“Will that do, Lily Bell?’ 
he asked, eagerly. The reply 
was evidently unfavorable, 
for his jaw fell and he 
flushed. 

“She says it won’t,” he 
announced, miserably. “ I’m 
awful sorry, Miss Greene, 
but we'll have to ’sturb you.” 

If Miss Lily Bell had been 
in the habit of making such 
demands the housekeeper 
would have continued to re- 
bel. As it was, she had 
grave doubts of the wisdom 
of establishing such a dan- 
gerous precedent as compli- 
ance with the absurd re- 
quest. But Raymond Mor- 
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timer’s distress was so genuine and the 
pleasure of the picnic so obviously rested on 
her surrender, that she made it, albeit slowly 
and with groans and dismal predictions. The 
boy’s face beamed as he thanked her. 

“T was so ’fraid Lily Bell would be cross,” 
he confided to her as he sat sedately on his 
half of the stern seat. “ But she’s all right 
an’ we’re going to have a lovely time.” 

That prediction was justified by events, for 
the occasion was a brilliant one and Lily 
Bell’s share in it so persistent and con- 
vineing that at times Miss Greene actually 
found herself sharing in the delusion of the 
little girl’s presence. Her good-natured yield- 
ing in the matter of the seat, moreover, had 
evidently commended her to Miss Bell’s good 
graces, and that young person brought out the 
choicest assortment of her best manners to 
do honor to the grown-up guest. 

“Lily Bell wants you to have this seat, 
Miss Greene, cause it’s in the shade an’ has 
a nice back,” said Raymond, delightedly, al- 
most as soon as they had reached the island; 
and Miss Greene flopped into it with a sigh 
of content in the realization that Miss Bell 
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did not propose to usurp all the choice spots 
as her persistence earlier in the day might 
possibly have suggested to a suspicious mind. 
There, alternately reading and dozing, she 
incidentally listened to the flow of conver- 
sation poured forth by her small charge, 
varied only by occasional offerings to her, 
usually suggested by Miss Bell and ranging 
from the minnow he had succeeded in catch- 
ing with a worm and a bent pin to the 
choicest tidbits of the luncheon. There were 
two glasses for the ginger ale. Miss Greene 
had one, and Lily Bell the other. Raymond 
Mortimer gallantly drank from the bottle. 

“Why don’t you use Lily Bell’s glass?” 
was Miss Greene’s very natural inquiry. It 
would seem, indeed, that two such congenial 
souls would have welcomed the closer union 
this suggestion invited, but Raymond Mor- 
timer promptly dispelled that illusion. 

“She doesn’t want to,” he responded, 
gloomily. 

In other details, however, Miss Lily Bell 
was of an engaging sweetness and of a yield- 
ing disposition of the utmost correctness. 
Again and again Raymond Mortimer suc- 
ceeded in convincing her, by the force and 
eloquence of his arguments, of the superiority 
of his ideas on fort-building, fishing, and the 
other occupations which filled the day. Miss 
Greene’s heart yearned over the boy as he 
came to her during the midday heat and 
cuddled down comfortably by her side, heavy- 
eyed and tired after his exertions. 

“Where’s Lily Bell?” she asked, brushing 
his damp hair off his forehead and wondering 
whether she was also privileged to enjoy the 
unseen presence of the guest of honor. 

“She’s back there under the tree, takin’ a 
nap,” murmured the boy, drowsily, indicating 
the exact spot with a grimy little hand. “ She 
tol’ me to come an’ stay with you for a while.” 

Miss Greene smiled, deeply touched by this 
sweet mingling of coyness and thoughtful- 
ness on the maiden’s part. 

“What does Lily Bell call you?” she asked 
with interest. The boy snuggled down on the 
grass beside her and rested his head comfort- 
ably in her lap. 

“She knows my name’s Raymond Morti- 
mer,” he said, sleepily, “but she calls me 
‘Bill’ for short.” Then, more sleepily, “I 
asked her to,” he added. In another moment 
his eyelids had dropped and he too was in 
the Land of Nod, whither Lily Bell had 
happily preceded him. 
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During the next four years Miss Greene 
was privileged to spend many days in the 
society of Miss Lily Bell, and the acquaint- 
ance between them ripened into a pleasant 
friendship. To her great satisfaction she 
found Miss Bell’s name one to conjure with 
in those moments of the occasional friction 
which are unavoidable in the relations of old 
and young. 

“1 don’t think Lily Bell would like that,” 
she began to say, tentatively, when differences 
of opinion as to his conduct came up between 
Raymond and herself. “I think she likes 
a gentlemanly boy.” 

Unless her young charge was in a very 
obstinate mood the reminder usually pre- 
vailed, and it was of immense value in over- 
coming the early prejudice of the small boy 
against soap and water. 

“Isn’t Lily Bell clean?” she had inquired 
one day when he was eight and the necessity 
of the daily tubbing was again being empha- 
sized to him. 

Raymond conceded that she was. 

“When the first comes she is,” he added. 
“Course she gets dirty when we play. Why, 
sometimes she gets awful dirty.” 

The excellent and wise woman saw her op- 
portunity and promptly grasped it. 

“ Ah,” she exclaimed, “that’s the point. I 
want you to start out clean and to go to bed 
clean. If you'll promise me to take a tub 
before you dress in the morning and another 
before you go to bed at night, I don’t care 
how dirty you get in the mean time.” 

This happy compromise effected, she was 
moved to ask more particularly how Miss 
Lily Bell looked. She recalled now that she 
had never heard her described. Raymond 
Mortimer, she discovered, was no better than 
the rest of his sex when it came to a de- 
scription of feminine features and apparel, 
but on two points his testimony was abso- 
lute. Lily Bell had curls and she wore panta- 
lettes. The last word was not in his vocabu- 
lary, and it was some time before he 
succeeded in conveying the correct impression 
to Miss Greene’s mind. 

“Don’t you remember the little girls in 
mamma’s old Godey books?” he asked at last, 
very anxiously, seeing that his early imper- 
fect description had led to an apparent oscil- 
lation of Miss Greene’s imagination between 
the paper ruffle of a lamb chop and a frilly 


sunbonnet. “They have slippers an’ ’lastic 


bands an’ scallopy funnels coming down 
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under their skirts. Well ”—this with a long- 
drawn sigh of relief as she beamed into ac- 
quiescence—* that’s how Lily Bell looks!” 
Long before this the family had accepted 
Lily Bell as a part of the domestic circle, 
finding her a fairly trustworthy and conve- 
nient playmate for the boy. Not always, of 
course; for it was very inconvenient to leave 
a vacant seat beside Raymond Mortimer 
when they went driving, but this had to he 
done or Raymond stayed at home rather than 
desert his cherished Lily. It was long be- 
fore his father forgot the noble rebuke ad- 
ministered by his son on one occasion 


when the elder Prescott, thoughtlessly ““<——-“"J 


ignoring the presence of Miss Bell, 
sought to terminate the argument by 
sitting down by his son’s side. The 
shrieks of that youth, usually so self- 
contained, rent the ambient air. 
“Father, father!” he howled, 
literally dancing up and down 
in his anguish, “you’re sitting / ~ 
on Lily Bell!” Then at the | 
height of the uproar he stopped 
short, an expression of over- 
whelming relief covering his 
face. “ Oh no, you ain’t, either,” 
he cried, eestatically. “She 


jumped out. But she won’t go A SMALL 


now, so neither will I”; and he 
promptly joined his imaginary playmate in 
the road. Pausing there, he gave his abashed 
parent a glance of indescribable reproach 
and a helpful hint on etiquette. 

“Ton’t you know,” he asked, stonily, “ that 
gentlemen don’t never sit on ladies?” Strid- 
ing gloomily back to the house, presumably 
close by the side of the outraged maiden, he 
left his convulsed parent to survive as best 
he could the deprivation of their presence. 
This Mr. Preseott did with reluctance. He 
was beginning to find the society of his son 
and Lily Bell both interesting and exhilara- 
ting. He showed, in fact, a surprising under- 
standing of and sympathy with “the love- 
affair,” as he called it. “The poor little beg- 
gar had to have something,” he said, indul- 
gently, “and an imaginary playmate is as 
safe as anything I know.” Therefore he re- 
ferred to Miss Bell respectfully in conversa- 
tion with his son, and, save on the tragic oc- 
casion just chronicled, treated her with dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

His wife’s acceptance of the situation was 
less felicitous. Mrs. Prescott, whose utter 
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GINGHAM BACK RIPPLING WITH FAT SOBs. 


lack of a sense of humor had long sad- 
dened her domestic circle, suddenly felt the 
birth of one now, that was even more sad- 
dening, and the cause of it was Lily Bell. 
She referred to that young person wholly 
without respect, and was convulsed by foolish 
laughter when her son soberly replied. The 
boy resented this attitude—first sullenly, then 
fiercely. 

“She acts as if there wasn’t really any 
Lily Bell,” he confided to his father in a mo- 
ment of such emotion. “I don’t think that’s 
nice or p’lite, an’ it hurts Lily Bell’s feel- 
ings.” 

“That’s bad,” said the father, soberly. 
“We mustn’t have that. I'll speak to your 
mother.” 

He did subsequently, and to such good ef- 
fect that the expression of Mrs. Prescott’s 
amusement was temporarily checked. But 
Raymond Mortimer’s confidence was blighted 
in her regard, and he kept his little friend 
and his mother as far apart as possible. 
Never again did Lily Bell seek the invalid’s 
room with the boy, though she frequently ac- 
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companied him to his father’s library when 
that gentleman was home and, presumably, 
listened with awe to their inspiring conver- 
sation. Mr. Prescott had begun to talk to 
his boy “as man to man,” as he once put it, 
and the phrase had so delighted the boy, 
now ten, that his father freely gave him the 
innocent gratification of listening to it often. 
Moreover, it helped in certain conversations 
where questions of morals came up. As the 
small son of an irate father, Raymond Morti- 
mer might not have been much impressed by 
the parental theory that watermelons must 
not be stolen from the patches of their only 
neighbor, a crusty old bachelor. As a man 
of the world, however, listening to the views 
of one wiser and more experienced, he was 
made to see that helping one’s self to the 
melons of another is really not the sort of 
thing a decent chap can do. Lily Bell, too, 
held the elder man’s opinion. 

“She says she doesn’t like it, either,” the 
boy confided to his father with an admiring 
sigh. “She never would go with me, you 
know. My!”’—this with a heavier sigh—* I’m 
*fraid if I do all the things you an’ Lily 
Bell want me to I'll be awful good!” 

His father sought to reassure him on this 
point, but he himself was beginning to cherish 
a lurking fear of a different character. Was 
longer continuance of this dream companion- 
ship really wise? So far, if it had influenced 
the boy at all, it had been for good. But he 
was growing older; he was almost eleven. 
Was it not time that this imaginary child 
friend should be eliminated in favor of— 
of what? The father’s mind came up against 
the question and recoiled, blankly. Not exer- 
cise, not outdoor pursuits, not pets, for Ray- 
mond Mortimer had all these and more. His 
little girl friend had not made him a milksop. 
He was an active, energetic, live, healthy- 
minded boy, with all a boy’s normal inter- 
When he built kennels for his dogs and 
made hutches for his rabbits Lily Bell stood 
by, it is true, but her friendly supervision 
but added to the vigor and excellence of his 
work. Indeed, Lily, despite her pantalettes, 
seemed to have a sporty vein in her. Still, 
the father reflected uneasily, it could lead to 
no good—this continued abnormal develop- 
ment of the imagination. For Lily Bell was 
as real to the boy at ten as she had been at 
Six. 

What could be done? 
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ests. 


With what entering 


wedge could one begin to dislodge this per- 
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sistent presence? If one sent the boy away, 
Lily Bell, of course, would go too. If one 
brought—if—one—brought— 

Mr. Prescott jumped to his feet and 
slapped his knee with enthusiasm. He had 
solved his problem and the solution was ex- 
ceedingly simple. What, indeed, but another 
little girl! A real little girl, a flesh-and-blood 
little girl, a jolly, active little girl, who, as 
Mr. Prescott inelegantly put it to himself, 
“would make Lily Bell, with her ringlets and 
her pantalettes, look like thirty cents.” Sure- 
ly in the circle of their friends and relatives 
there must be a little girl who could be bor- 
rowed and introduced—oh, casually and with 
infinite tact!—into their ménage for a few 
months. Mr. Prescott, well pleased with him- 
self, winked a Machiavelian wink and sought 
his wife, ostensibly to consult her, but in 
reality to inform her that he had made up 
his mind and that it would be her happy 
privilege to attend to the trivial details of 
carrying out his plan. 


In exactly three weeks Margaret Hamilton 
Perry was established in the Prescott home- 
stead for a visit of indefinite length, and in 
precisely three hours after her arrival Mar- 
garet Hamilton had annexed the Prescott 
homestead and its inmates and all the things 
appertaining thereto and made them her 
own. She was the most eager and adorable 
of small fat girls—alive from the crown of 
her curly head to the soles of her sensible 
little spring-heeled shoes. As Mr. Prescott 
subsequently remarked in a moment of ex- 
treme self-appreciation, if she had been made 
to order she couldn’t have filled the bill better. 
Born and bred in the city, the country was 
to her a mine of unexplored delights. The 
shyness of Raymond Mortimer, suddenly con- 
fronted by this new personality and the im- 
mediate need of entertaining it, gave way 
before the enthusiasm of the little girl over 
his pets, his favorite haunts, the works of his 
hands—everything in which he had a share. 
Clinging to his hand in a rapturous panic 
as they visited the animals, she expatiated on 
the privileges of those happy beings who 
lived always amid such delights. 

“T wish I didn’t ever have to go away 
again,” she ended, wistfully. 

“T wish you didn’t, either,” said Raymond, 
gallantly, and then was shocked at himself. 
Was this loyalty to Lily Bell? The reflection 
gave a tinge of coldness to his next utterance. 
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When Margaret Hamilton, cheered by the 
tribute, asked, confidently, “ May I play with 
you lots and help you to make things?” the 
boy’s response lagged. 

“Yes,” he said, finally, “if Lily Bell will 
let you.” 

“Who's Lily Bell?” 

“ She—why, she’s the girl I play with! 
Everybody knows Lily Bell!” 

“Oh!” 

Some of the brightness was gone from the 
eager face. 

“Will she like me?” she asked at last. 

“T don’t know—I guess—p’r’aps so.” 


“ Will I like her?” 





“T don’t know. You can’t see her, you 
know.” 
“Can’t see her? Why can’t I see her? 


Doesn’t she come here ever ?” 

“Oh yes, she’s here all the time, but—” 
The boy squirmed. For the first time in his 
short- life he was—was he—ashamed of Lily 
Bell? No; not that. Never that! He held 
his small head high, and his lips set; but he 
was a boy, after all, and his voice, to cover the 
embarrassment, took on a tone of lofty su- 
periority. 

“Nobody ever does see her, but me,” he 
asserted. “ They’d like to, but they don’t.” 

“Why don’t they?” 

Verily, this was a persistent child. The 
boy was in for complete surrender, and he 
made it. 

“She ain’t a little girl like you,” he ex- 
plained, briefly. “ She doesn’t have any home, 
and I don’t know where she comes from— 
heaven, maybe,” he hazarded, desperately, as 
a sort of “When in doubt, play trumps.” 
“But she comes, an’ no one but me sees her, 
an’ we- play.” 

“Huh!” This without enthusiasm 
Margaret Hamilton Perry. She eyed him 
remotely for a moment. Then, with an ef- 
fort at understanding, she spoke again. 

“T shouldn’t think that would be very 
much fun,” she said, candidly. “Just pre- 
tendin’ there’s a little girl when there ain’t! 
I should think it would be lots nicer—”’ She 
hesitated, a sense of delicacy restraining her 
from making the point she so obviously had 
in mind. 

“ Anyhow,” she added, handsomely, “T’ll 
like her an’ play with her if you do.” 

Raymond Mortimer was relieved but doubt- 
ful. Memories of the extreme contrariness of 
Lily Bell on occasion overcame him. 


from 
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“Tf she'll let you,” he repeated, doggedly. 
Margaret Hamilton stared at him and her 

eyes grew big. 

“Won’t you let me, if she doesn’t?” she 
gasped. “ Why—why—” The situation over- 
came her. The big brown eyes filled suddenly. 
A small gingham back rippling with fat sobs 
was presented to Raymond Mortimer. In 
him was born immediately man’s antipathy 
to woman’s tears. 

“Oh, say,” he begged, “don’t cry; please 
don’t.” He approached the gingham back 
and touched it tentatively. “She will let you 
play with us,” he urged. And then, moved 
to entire recklessness as the sobs continued, 
“Tl make her!” he promised. The gingham 
back stopped heaving; a wet face was turned 
toward him, and a rainbow arched their little 
heaven as Margaret Hamilton smiled. Her 
first triumph was complete. 

It is to be regretted that Lily Bell did not 
at once lend herself to the fulfilment of this 
agreeable understanding. True, she appeared 
daily, as of yore, and Margaret Hamilton 
was permitted to enter her presence and join 
her games, but the exactions of Lily Bell be- 
came hourly more annoying. It was evident 
that Raymond Mortimer felt them as such, 
for his anguished blushes testified to the fact 
when he repeated them to the victim. 

“She wants you to go away off and sit 
down, so’s you can’t hear what we’re saying,” 
he said to Margaret Hamilton one day. “I 
don’t think it’s very p’lite of her, but she 
says you must.” 

This brief criticism of Lily Bell, the first 
the boy had ever uttered, cheered the little 
girl in her exile. “ Never mind,” she said. 
“T don’t care—much. I know it isn’t your 
fault.” For by this time she, too, was under 
the influence of the spell of convincing reality 
which Raymond Mortimer succeeded in 
throwing over his imaginary friend. 

“She does things Ray wouldn’t do,” she 
once confided to Miss Greene. “I mean,” 
hastily, as she suddenly realized her own 
words—“ I mean she makes him think—he 
think she thinks— Oh, I don’t know how to 
’splain it to you!” And Margaret Hamilton 
hastily abandoned so complicated a problem. 
In reality. she was meeting it with a wisdom 
far beyond her years. The boy was in the 
grip of an obsession. Margaret Hamilton 
would have been sadly puzzled by the words, 
but in her wise little head lay the idea they 
convey. 
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“ Tle thinks she really is here, an’ he thinks 
he’s got to be nice to her because they’re 
such ve-ry old fren’s,” she told herself. “ But 
she isn’t very nice lately, an’ she makes him 
cross, so maybe by an’ by he’ll get tired an’ 
make her act better; or maybe—” 

But that last “ maybe” was too daring to 
have a place even in the very farthest back 
part of a little girl’s mind. 

She lent herself with easy zood-nature to 
Lily Bell’s exactions. She had no fondness 
for that young person, and she let it be seen 
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spirit of Margaret Hamilton was sore with 
the strife. 

“Wouldn’t you like a—a rest, too?’ she 
added, insinuatingly. Apparently the boy 
would, for without comment he made the 
preparations for the day and soon he and the 
child were seated side by side in the boat 
in which the old gardener rowed them over 
to their beloved island. 

It was a perfect day. Nothing was said 
about Lily Bell, and her presence threw no 
cloud on those hours of sunshine. Seated 

















LILY BELL’S PRESENCE THREW NO CLOUD ON THOSE HOURS OF SUNSHINE. 


that she had none, but she was courteous, as 
to a fellow guest. 

“Pooh! I don’t mind,” was her usual com- 
ment on Miss Bell’s behests; and this cheer- 
ful acceptance threw into strong relief the 
dark shadows of Lily Bell’s perversity. Once 
or twice she proposed a holiday. 

“Couldn’t we go off somewhere, just by 
ourselves, for a picnic?” she hazarded one 
morning—* an’ not ask Lily Bell?” 

Tt was a bold suggestion, but the conduct 
of Miss Bell had been especially reprehensi- 
ble the day before, and even the dauntless 


adoringly by the boy’s side, Margaret Hamil- 
ton became initiated into the mysteries of 
bait and fishing, and the lad’s respect for his 
companion increased visibly when he discov- 
ered that she could not only bait his hooks 
for him, but could string the fish, lay the 
festive board for luncheon, and set it forth. 
This was a playmate worth while. Raymond 
Mortimer, long a slave to the exactions of 
Lily Bell, for whom he had thanklessly fetch- 
ed and carried, relaxed easily into the com- 
fort of man’s more congenial sphere, and per- 
mitted himself to be waited on by woman. 
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In such and other ways the month of 
August passed. Margaret Hamilton, like the 
happy-hearted child she was, sang through the 
summer days and knitted more closely around 
her the hearts of her companions. Even the 
nervous invalid loved to have the little girl 
in her room. Margaret Hamilton was no 
small heroine of fiction who, by her winning 
sweetness and wise utterances, unites the di- 
vided members of a warring family. She 
had her faults and they were many, but when 
they were all summed up there remained to 
place against them, on the credit side of 
her account, the personality of an exquisite, 
human, lovable child — frank, loyal, and 
honest to the core. 

With the almost uncanny wisdom charac- 
teristic of her she refrained from discussing 
Lily Bell with the other members of the 
family. Possibly she took her cue from Ray- 
mond Mortimer, who himself spoke of her 
less and less as the weeks passed; but quite 
probably it was part of an instinct which 
forbids one to diseuss the failings of one’s 
friends. Lily Bell was to Margaret Hamil- 
ton a blot on the boy’s scutcheon. She would 
not point it out even to him, actively as her 
practical little soul revolted against his self- 
deception. Once, however, in a rare moment 
of candor, she unbosomed herself to Mr. 
Prescott. 

“T don’t like her very well,” she said, re- 
ferring, of course, to Lily Bell. “She’s so 
silly! I hate to pretend an’ pretend an’ do 
things we don’t want to do when we could 
have such good times just by ourselves.” 

She buried her nose in his waistcoat as she 
spoke and sniffed rather dismally. It had 
been a trying day. Lily Bell had been much 
en évidence and her presence had weighed 
perceptibly upon the spirits of the two chil- 
dren. 

“Can’t you get rid of her?’ suggested the 
man, shamelessly. “A real meat little girl 
like you ought to do away with a dream kid 
—an imaginary girl—don’t you think?” 

Margaret Hamilton raised her head and 
looked long into the eyes that looked back 
at her. The man nodded solemnly. 

“T’d try if I were you,” he said. “I'd 
try mighty hard. You don’t want her around. 
She’s spoiling everything. Besides,” he added, 
half to himself, “it’s time the boy got over 
his nonsense.” 

Margaret Hamilton reflected, her small face 
brightening. 
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“Are you very, very sure it wouldn’t be 
wicked?” she asked, hopefully. 

“Yep. Perfectly sure. Go in and win 

Greatly cheered by this official sanction, 
Margaret Hamilton the following day made 
her second suggestion of a day a deuz. 

“All by ourselves,” she repeated, firmly. 
“An’ not Lily Bell, ’cos she’d spoil it. An’ 
you row me to the island. Don’t let’s take 
Thomas.” 

This was distinctly wrong. The children 
were not allowed to take the boat save under 
Thomas’s careful eye; but, as has been point- 
ed out, Margaret Hamilton had her faults. 
Raymond Mortimer struggled weakly in the 
gulf of temptation, then succumbed and went 
under. 

“ All right,” he said, largely, “I will. We'll 
have lunch, too, and p’r’aps I'll build a fire.” 

“We'll play we're cave-dwellers,” con- 
tributed Margaret Hamilton, whose inven- 
tion* always exceeded his own, and whose 
imagination had recently been stimulated by 
Miss Greene, who occasionally read aloud to 
the children. “You hunt an’ get the food 
an’ bring it home, an’ I'll cook it. You be 
the big brave man an’ I'll be your—your 
mate,” she concluded, quoting freely from 
the latest interesting volume to which she had 
lent an ear. 

The picture appealed to Raymond Morti- 
mer. With a manly stride he approached the 
boat, helped her in, loosened it from its moor- 
ings, and cast off. His brow dark with care, 
he loftily ordered her to steer, and spoke no 
more until they had safely made their landing. 

Alone on their desert island, the two chil- 
dren faithfully carried out the programme of 
the day. With dry branches gathered by his 
mate the intrepid male soon made a fire, and 
retreating hurriedly to a point comfortably 
distant from it, they gazed upon their work. 
Fishing and the cleaning and cooking of 
their catch filled the morning; and if, indeed, 
the latter is something the mind would mer- 
cifully pass over, those chiefly concerned were 
satisfied and ate with prodigious appetite. 

“Tt’s awful funny,” said Raymond Morti- 
mer, comfortably, as they reposed under a 
tree after their repast, “but when Lily Bell 
an’ I used to come here—” 

He stopped and gazed apprehensively be- 
hind her, as if fearful that the unbidden 
guest was even now within hearing. Appar- 
ently reassured, he resumed: “ When Lily 
Bell an’ I used to come we ’most always went 
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AND SHE KISSED HIM! 


to sleep after a while. 
tired talking, I guess. 
talk I don’t get tired.” 

Margaret Hamilton flushed with delight, 
but an excess of maidenly modesty overcame 
her at the same moment. 

“Why don’t you?” she inquired, coyly. 

“?’Oos I like you better.” 

Margaret Hamilton gasped, sputtered, look- 
ed around her. Everything was in its place; 
there had been no submarine upheaval. The 
boy was there and he had said this thing, the 
full meaning of which burst suddenly upon 
her. Rising to her feet, she hurled herself 
upon him with the impetuosity of her in- 
tense nature. 


I—we—got kind of 
But when you an’ I 


“Do you really?” she gasped and gurgled. 
“Do yout Oh, do yout Oh, Ray, I’m so 
glad!” 

And she kissed him! 

Disengaging himself with dignity from the 
clinging embrace of the maiden, the out- 
raged youth rose to his feet. 

“Don’t you ever do that again, Margaret 
Hamilton Perry,” he said, slowly and with 
awful sternness. “Don’t you ever. Lily Bell 


never, never did such a thing!” 
She retreated, but unabashed. 
“Tt’s "cause I was so glad,” she said, hap- 
“Real girls always do; they’re like 
But T won’t any more. 


pily. 


that. You like me 


best just the same, don’t you?” she inquired, 
anxiously. 

He came cautiously nearer. 

“Yes, I do,” he said, coldly, “ but don’t you 
try that any more, or I won’t!” 

Then they talked of cave-dwellers, and of 
the pleasant warmth of an open-air fire on 
an August day, and of marvellous things they 
would do during the coming weeks. And the 
absorption of their conversation was such 
that when the faithful Thomas, having rowed 
after them, stealthily approached and smote 
the boy upon the back, they yelled in startled 
unison. 

That no rancor lingered in the mind of 
Raymond Mortimer toward the too-demon- 
strative Margaret Hamilton was proved by 
the careless remark he made to his father 
when, some days later, that gentleman uttered 
a jocund inquiry as to the health of Lily 
Bell. 

His son stared at him for an instant as 
one who seeks to recall the snows of yester- 
year. 

“Oh,” he said at last, “I haven’t seen her 
for a long time. She doesn’t round 
now.” 

Then, as his father grinned widely over 


come 


these melancholy tidings, the son flushed 
crimson. 
“Well, I don’t care,” he said, hotly. “It’s 
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all your fault. Didn’t you tell me I had to The exorcism of Lily Bell was complete. 
’muse Margaret? Didn’t you? Well—I am. Unlike more substantial Lily Bells of larger 
I ain’t got time for two. An’ anyhow,” he growth, she had known how to make her dis- 
concluded with Adamitic instinct, “Lily Bell appearance coincide with a wish to that effect 
stopped coming herself!” on the part of her gentleman friend. 











IGNORANCE 
BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 


I wouLp not know my day, 
Nor the measure of my years, 
j Lest I should turn some joy’s appointed way 


To tears; 


7 Lest, did this earth-cup hold 
Such wisdom’s alchemy 
Some hour transformed to mirth, I might behold, 


Which Pain would sanctify. 
VOL, XL.—14 
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VOP THE GREAT W/EST 


BY MARION FOSTER. WASHBURNE 


PART Il 


KLAHOMA is beautiful, with a beauty 
() all its own. Here and there, in fissures 

between the swells, brooks run, red like 
wounds, or clear and gyppy. Above them, 
cottonwoods bend. But for the most part 
the land curves, trembling, to a treeless hori- 
zon. The plains are never still. They move 
as constantly as rippling water. In the un- 
broken country, shin-oak, mingled with buf- 
falo grass, shakes and rustles under the 
thousand-handed urgence of the wind. Shin- 
oaks, let me explain, are baby oak-trees, as 
high as your shin, burned off every year by 
the prairie fires, and thus never attaining 
full growth. Their leaves dance glossily all 
the time, playing with the sunshine or the 
shadows. These—the cloud shadows—move 
over the surface of the green murmuring 
grasses, like gracious presences calling your 
thoughts upward. And there, as your eyes 
follow the mounting birds, you see such a 
reach of gray-blue, cloud-hung sky as only 
the ocean can equal. 

It is a hurrying sky, a restless sky, piling 
its clouds in strange masses; spitting out 
rain-storms; thundering in the east while 
yet it smiles in the west; shot with light- 
ning: hazed by dust-storms; vast — unbe- 
lievably vast! Every one watches it, as sail- 
ors watch at sea; for every now and then its 
endless changes pile up the dreaded cyclone 
funnel, and no one, on pain of his life, must 
miss that warning. 

The resemblance to the ocean grows upon 
one as one looks. The little houses pitch 
about on the great swells, helpless and unsta- 
ble as boats. Others, dug into the earth, ven- 
turing only a few feet above ground, show 
like loaded schooners stripped of sails, set- 
ting deep in green water. And the houses are 
as far apart as boats out at sea. 

Shinney and grass are set thick with the 
most beautiful wild flowers. The sensitive- 
rose, its stem guarded by fine little prickers 
to prevent handling, shrinks at a blow but, 
if left undisturbed, creeps along the ground, 





and holds out lilae-colored soft balls full of 
rosy fragrance. Like a permanent morning- 
glory is the bloom of the sturdy man-in-the- 
ground, a small plant with a big root almost 
like a man’s body. Some of the people call 
it dead-man. Sunflowers and the [Illinois 
horse-weed make hedges along the road, 
and when they step aside the stately yucca 
lily, apart in a bare stretch of sand, flings 
perfume to the breeze from snowy chalices. 
Nodding golden over many acres, the coreop- 
sis winks its small dark eye. And dearest of 
all to the Oklahoma woman, the pink-daisied 
snakeroot bows a frequent and friendly 
head. 

Through the hard days now passing, many 
a family escaped starvation because of the 
presence of this valuable herb. Women and 
children dug it all through the long blowing 
days, selling the roots for fifty cents a pound, 
to wholesale pharmacies. Snakeroot is said 
to contain the most powerful known anti- 
dote to various poisons, and to be especi- 
ally noticeable in that, like most antidotes, 
it is not a poison in itself. The supply 
is continually insufficient for the demand, 
and as nobody is cultivating the plant, the 
discrepancy is likely to grow greater. Snake- 
root may soon be as rare as buffalo. Yet, by 
commercial jugglery, no sooner had the busi- 
ness of digging the roots begun to be systema- 
tized than the price was forced down to ten 
cents a pound; and now a woman has to be 
badly in need before she will hunt snakeroot. 

Without waiting for such a spur, she goes 
out freely to work in the fields. The advent 
of riding ploughs, binders, and other farm 
implements has made it possible for a woman 
to do, without overexertion, work that in the 
past would have taxed strong men to the 
utmost. Their work is most necessary, for 
on these government claims hired labor, ex- 
cept for a few days at a time, is out of the 
question. The pioneer families have all they 


ean do to find food and fuel for themselves. 
If it were not for the shinney-roots, indeed. 
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there would be little warmth or cooking here, 
for there is no wood for fires and no coal. 
The women gather the roots turned up by 
ploughing, and store them. 

Sometimes one sees whole 
families at work at this or 
other field-tasks. Once, I re- 
member, in a ten-acre pea- 
nut field, a young man and 
his wife worked together, 
cultivating, their two-year- 
old baby stumbling barefoot 
in the loose soil beside them. 

“ Look out there, ma!” the 
young man cried. “ That kid 
‘ll get himself cut up yet if 
you aren’t careful.” 
He had the baby on his 
mind, as she in turn cared 
for his fields. Working away 
together, under the skurry- 
ing sky, thus far, at least, 
theirs was a true marriage. 
The family was a_ unit, 
working as one to maintain 
itself, bearing its burdens 
as one, and doubtless, when 
offered, rejoicing as one. 

In many parts of Oklahoma cotton is cul- 
tivated because it offers this advantage. In 


more 


the opportunity 





OKLAHOMA WOMEN DIGGING SNAKEROOT. 


the picking season the whole family is em- 
ployed, down to the youngest child, each 
member thereby becoming an economic 
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factor. Nor is there any hardship involved, 
for the picking is done during school vaca- 
tion and, when too long hours are not en- 





OFF FOR WORK IN THE FIELD. 


forced, the work is not severe. Where chil- 
dren, as in this case, do not represent mere 
outzo, a heavy drain on already overtaxed 
resources, there is no danger of race-suicide 
among the masses of the 
people. But no American, 
even of the second genera- 
| tion on the soil, who assimi- 
lates our national respect 
for education, will know- 
ingly contribute uneducated 
and uncared-for children to 
swell the numbers of the hu- 
man race. Let him see his 
way clear to giving his chil- 
dren a fair start in life, and 
he proves himself as good a 
father as husband. 

You see in the new coun- 
try more plainly than ever 
his genuine superiority in 
these and other respects. In 
towns, the blight of commer- 
cialism, the lust for wealth, 
makes all his faults glit- 
ter conspicuous; his public 
shortcomings hide his do- 
mestic excellences. But here he shows at his 
best—manly, courageous, resourceful, ener- 
getic; humorous, kindly to animals, gentle 
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and loving to his womenfolk and children. 
Sometimes we thought, even, that he showed 
to better advantage than did his wife. She 
helped, to be sure, and bore many privations, 
but not exactly cheerfully. She “wasn’t used 
to it,” and she was always hoping for the time 
when she too, like her imaginary sisters of the 
East, could fold her hands and be waited 
upon. She was ashamed before visitors of her 
own ability, and her husband was shamed and 
hurt by her attitude. 

The outdoor, big, active, hopeful life is the 
life for men. It brings out, as I just said, 
their best qualities. Hope and opportunity 
have magic power, and when you add to these 
the health that comes of muscular labor in 
the open air you have powerful regenerating 
agencies. Let me tell a true story, typical of 
the new countries: Once there was a boy 
whom all the neighbors called no good. His 
own father, after many sad experiences, re- 
luctantly came to the same conclusion. The 
youngster would not go to school. He would 
not work. He would smoke and swear and 
drink and gamble. At the age of twenty- 
two he was already married, and living a 
hand-to-mouth sort of existence. The neces- 
sity of supporting a wife had set him to 
work intermittently, and he found employ- 
ment by the day on the railroad. His father, 
after a trip through Oklahoma, thought he 
saw a chance, and went to the boy and talked 
things over. He lent him twenty-two dollars 
with which to file on a claim. 

The boy set forth at once, and worked one 
month breaking ground. Then, his grub- 
stake exhausted, got back again on the rail- 
road, and this time saved the money he made. 
To the ranch with it, more ploughing, and 
some sort of shelter from the weather. He 
dug a hole in the ground, laid poles across 
it, leaving a space open for an entranceway, 
covered the poles with dirt, and in this claim- 
shack lived all the first summer. During the 
rest of the year he worked on the railroad 
as before, and in less than three years was 
the owner of a good house, a fine team of 
horses, a wagon, farm implements, five cows, 
and a hundred acres of good corn. Now he 
works steadily and happily, his young wife 
by his side, owes no man a penny, and is so 
far honored and respected by his neighbors, 
that they promise to make him the 
sheriff of his county. 

Girls, too, here prove their capacity, for I 
saw a house that a girl built herself. She 


next 
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took up a claim, worked it all alone, built 
her own house, and in a year more will have 
“proved up” and become a property-owner 
in her own right. We heard of several more 
such instances, and visited one neat little 
house, shining clean, with a wooden floor on 
which the neighbors loved to dance, and a 
windmill near by pumping gallons and gal- 
lons of good water into big tanks for the 
benefit of the many cattle and pigs. It was 
set by the roadside, offering blessings to 
every passer-by. This ranch, comprising a 
full section—that is, one square mile—had 
been taken up by two young men and their 
two sisters, each filing on a quarter. The 
girls farmed, the boys raised cattle. All were 
successful. 

“Are you ever lonely?” we asked the two 
young women, who were trim as their house, 
though they were far from expecting visit- 
ors. Je had ridden horseback ten miles 
across country to see them, passing very few 
houses on the way. From the door, as we 
looked forth, not another human habitation 
was visible, just great stretches of open 
pasture land, varied with shinney mounds, 
and the windmill working mightily in the 
unfailing wind. 

“Oh no,” they 


said, in a spontaneous 


chorus that left no doubt of their sincerity. 
“We go out a great deal.” 

“Where?” said I, sweeping again the bare 
horizon. 

“Oh, to the neighbors’! 
at least once a week and play-parties and 


We have singin’s 
£ 


dancin’. Altogether we get to go about 
three times most weeks. There’s more folks 
around here than you’d think.” 

That is true. The land is pretty well 
taken. When it is all taken, there will be, 
of course, one person to every 160 acres. But 
the houses are so low, partly from lack of 
lumber to build them higher, and partly 
from fear of cyclones, that they do not show 
up until you are almost upon them. Many 
are dugouts, and most of them are half dug- 
outs—that is, a square excavation about five 
feet deep, finished with lumber walls rising 
another five feet. The full dugout is all 
underground, except a wattled roof, and 
often burrows into the side of a hill. A man 
told us that once, searching on horseback for 
a certain farmer, he rode unknowingly right 
over his kitchen and barely escaped falling, 
horse and all, into his front door. Those 
who rise to the possession of half dugouts 
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often possess also iron beds, good cook-stoves, 
newspaper-hung walls, chairs, bureaus, and 
a carpet laid upon the hard-packed earth. 
But those who live in dugouts have to sat- 
isfy themselves with soogins for beds, be- 
cause these can be rolled up out of the way 
when sleeping time is past. A soogin is a quilt 
or thin mattress laid upon the floor. One 
understands, on seeing one, the Scriptural in- 
junction to take up your bed and walk. 
Prettiest, by far, are the sod _ houses. 
Made of square chunks of red sod, stamped 
and wetted together, they are usually square 
and look if built of red rough stone. 
Within they are plastered, and one that we 
especially admired was so smooth and white 
inside that the walls looked 
like marble, the plaster 


as 
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all slept, except such as slept out in the wagon 
or on the haystack. Usually half of them 
slept out, and the covered wagon made a good 
shelter for all but the coldest weather. In 
the tiny parlor was one rocking-chair, a chest 
of drawers, several boxes piled to the ceil- 
ing, full of books; and a Chickering upright 
piano. 

This had lost some of its ivory, but was in 
excellent tune. It had been brought 150 
miles across country in the wagon, braced on 
bed springs. Two of the girls walked beside 
the prairie-schooner almost all of the way, to 
ease the load for the horses and to give the 
piano more benefit of the wagon springs. 
They brought, also, a tuning hammer with 





rounding to the deep window 
embrasures. The walls were 
four feet thick at the base, 
dwindling to three feet, and 


the house was cool in sum- 
mer, warm in winter, and 
picturesque and durable all 
the time. Vines thrive on 


these sods, finding, of course, 
soil in which to grow as they 
climb upward. 





The people who live in 
these queer houses come, 
chiefly, from Texas on the 
south, and from Indiana, 


Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan 
on the north. They are of 
the real pioneer stock. You 
see, plain before your eyes, 
just what qualities went to 
the making of our country. 
Many of them are well educa- 
ted. Lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers, busi- 
ness men, tired of overcrowded professions, 
worn by struggle under a competition no 
longer free, have set forth for these unbroken 
plains, and gone to work with their hands 
as their fathers worked before them. Haw- 
thorne said that his brain became clogged by 
manual labor on Brook Farm, but I could 


not see that here the brains were clogged. 
Let me tell about one family to illustrate. 
They lived in a four-room half dugout, 


the only one of that size we saw; yet it was 
very small for a family of seven, five girls 
and their father and mother. There were a 
cellar (dug under the hill), a kitchen, a par- 
lor, and an attic. In the last, on soogins, they 








A GOOD HOUSE 


IN THE FAR WEST. 


which they kept it in condition. Greig, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chaminade, these 
were some of the composers they had there 
in their musical library, half underground. 

Their books, too, were of the sort that 
bear transportation and rereading. One 
girl, silent and dreamy, sat apart, flat on the 
floor, reading Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Two 
of the others were preparing, by correspond- 
ence courses, to enter college, when they 
should have proved up. All of them worked 
with their father in the fields and their 
mother in the house; two of them taught 
school in the winter, riding home on horse- 
back through the snow fifteen or twenty 
miles to spend Sunday. They were not fret- 
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ting, or nagging, or cultivating nerves, or 
looking out for marriageable young men; but 
were hearty, healthy girls, sure of being 
wanted, busy all the time. Their father’s 
pride in them and tenderness toward them, 
and their comradeship with him, were beauti- 
ful to see. We thought it a little hard on 
the quiet, patient mother that they all greatly 
preferred stacking fodder cane to washing 
dishes. 

On our way to Cestos—of which 
anon—we met a travelling family 
of another phase of pioneer life. It con- 
sisted of a delicate-faced Southern mother 
not more than forty-two or three years old, 
her eighteen-year-old son and _ twelve-year- 
old daughter. They were in an old top- 
buggy, comforters and valises strapped on 
the back, drawn by a single grass-bellied 
horse; and with this outfit they had already 
travelled two hundred miles. They had sold 
their farm, and had gone to take up claims 
in Beaver County, the mother told us, speak- 
ing in a soft Southern voice. They had found 
no unbroken land that they wanted, but had 
bought two relinquishments for five hundred 
dollars, which gave them three hundred and 
twenty acres, forty of them broken out. 
They were on their way home now to pack 
up their furniture and get lumber for a new 
house. They had to be back again on their 
new claim within a week. 

The boy—bright-faced, sturdy, and manly 


more 
typical 
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—had his gun across his shoulder. The little 
girl, smiling, held out to us a white baby 
rabbit she was cherishing. They had had 
prairie-chicken, quail, and rabbit to eat; had 
bought bread, milk, and eggs at the farm- 
houses they passed, and had “ met up with a 
right smart of friendly-appearin’ folks.” The 
mother was a widow with four children, two 
of whom had been left at home, and she was 
determined they should each have a piece 
of land and a good education. Heaven bless 
her! with her clear bright eyes, her fine- 
featured face, her courage and love. 

There is a dark side to this fair picture of 
industry and opportunity. As a section of 
country begins to settle up, and the sod gives 
way to fields of corn, oats, and wheat, the 
houses to rise a little above the earth, the 
barns to be built of sods instead of baled 
straw or stacked corn stalks, the fences to 
mark off the pastures from the tilled Jand, in 
comes—surely he trails darkness behind him! 
—his Satanic Majesty with a livery team. 
He drives down the field and stops the good- 
man at his work. 

“Fine place you have here. 
broken out. Must be about 
reckon.” 

“ Another year!” 

“You’ve done well. Hard life, ain’t it? 
If a man had a little capital, now, he could 
make good use of it, eh?” 

Then the eager farmer expatiates on what he 

could do if only he had what 


Pretty well 
proved up, I 











AN OKLAHOMA WELL, DUGOUT, AND BARN. 


some folks have. And Beelze- 
bub in the bugzy offers to lend 
him the money, asking only, 
as a mere matter of form, a 
mortgage on the almost 
proved-up farm. And _ the 
goodman, tempted, falls. Pres- 
ently his fertile farm, his new 
house, his horses, and the im- 
plements bought with the 
borrowed money are in the 
possession of the loan com- 
pany; and he with his wagon, 
if he is lucky enough to have 
saved it, and his discouraged 
family, sets forth again, 
across the swelling plains, to 
find another piece of un- 
broken land. In Payne 
County alone, we were told, 
eighty-eight per cent. of the 
farms are already mortgaged. 
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IN THE CYCLONE CELLAR. 


The gloom of such experiences threatens 
but does not teach all the population. Most 
of the people actually expect to sell and move 
out. When the land becomes valuable through 
their own labor, they know that by hook or 
by crook some one will take it from them 
Their hope is to sell for enough to start fresh 
again. Such a state of mind shows in the 
condition of the farms. The houses are no 
more than camping-places. Only a few set- 
tlers have the faith that moves trees from 
nursery to homestead. Orchards, which thrive 
when planted, are seldom planted. Even 
gardens are not made, “ because,” they say, 
“try hard as we may, we cannot stay here 
when the people with money want our land. 
There’s no use fixing up.” Even the towns 
are temporary—mere locations for town-site 
operators. 

We noted two exceptions to this rule. Ok- 
lahoma City is one. Well-built of brick, with 
paved streets, it has faith in itself and in- 
tends to remain on this terrestrial sphere, and 
do business, cyclones notwithstanding. The 
country around about Cestos is the other 
Here there is not a single uncultivated acre, 
except pasture land, in the whole country 
The fields look like long-established Iowa 
and Illinois fields. Even in those States there 
are no finer corn-fields—Mandamins in uni- 
forms of juicy, big, dark green leaves march- 
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ing in straight ranks for miles. Oats and 
wheat grow well; Kaffir corn, fodder cane, 
Milo maize, castor beans, and cow-pease 
flourish at the poor man’s bidding. Vine- 
yards stretch prolific over many an acre. Or- 
chards bear apples, apricots, peaches, plums, 
and cherries. We saw peach-trees ten years 
old whose trunks were eight inches through, 
and raspberry and currant bushes half as high 
again as we knew them in the East. Here 
the people have come to stay and have built 
houses and planted trees. They have their 
own little town, Cestos, their own schools, 
their meeting-hall, their ambitious brass 
band, and all without the sign of a railroad. 
This place no town-site makers exploited. It 
grew from the soil. Thirty-eight miles away, 
in the midst of poor, sandy country, the big 
town of Woodward gets most of the Cestos 
produce, ships it along the Santa Fe, lives a 
middleman’s life, and takes the middle- 
man’s profits. 

We drove those thirty-eight miles through 
choking dust and burning sun, pinned, tied, 
and fortified against the unending wind. A 











A GIRL OF OKLAHOMA. 



















AN OKLAHOMA BELLE DRYING HER HAIR. 
harvest hand, fresh from the fields, rode with 
us, evidently anxious to prove himself su- 
perior to his work. The driver was a horse- 
and-cattle man from Colorado, full of Wild 
West tales, but finding more money in run- 
ning a hotel in Oklahoma with the help of 
his wife, and taking a hand in the various 
business enterprises of the new country. 
When he learned that we were writing things 
up, the harvest hand turned and remarked: 

“Well, you can say you saw a cousin of a 
Secretary of the Navy in this God-forsaken 
country, anyhow. is my name.” 

“Oh,” retorted my friend, tossing her head, 
“you aren’t the only one. My father was 
a Senator.” 

“And my uncle an ex-Secretary of the 
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Interior,” said I, entering the game. 
“We're all nabobs, though we don’t 
look it.” 

“Well, I belong to one of the best 
families in the South myself,” com- 
mented the driver. “ My mother was 
too toney to bring me up. I was raised 
by a nigger mammy. Guess we had 
two hundred slaves, and I’d never have 
amounted to shucks if the North 
hadn’t butted in and set ’em free, and 
made me hustle for a livin’. It ain’t 
safe to patronize any crowd out here, 
young man. You don’t know what 
you're up against. Why, once a feller 
in my cattle-camp was boastin’ of a 
college education, and I just suggested 
we'd take a census. They must have 
been all of a dozen of us there, and 
only one of ’em—that’s me—hadn’t 
been to college.” 

Here it is, in the new Southwest, 
our own dear American democracy, 
that some of us almost feared was 
dead. Here is the spirit of our fore- 
fathers and foremothers. Here all 
men are equal, and only money, and 
fear of it and greed for it, cast a 
shadow on the fecund earth. Rest- 
lessness something akin to the gam- 
bler’s spirit, the sharp Yankee love 
of barter, local jealousy, these are the bad 
points. Booms, too, grow so gaseous and in- 
flated that the most trusting soul presently 
learns to beware. There is a fear of the out- 
side world of capital, a distrust of courts of 
justice; but an absolute faith in and love 
for the present head of the country. In spite 
of all falterings, born of past bitterness, there 
are a consciousness of present opportunity, an 
infectious courage, an optimistic determina- 
tion that soften all hardships and make en- 
durance comparatively easy. Here, on these 
endless ever- moving plains, where birds, 
beasts, and men hide under the grasses, hope 
shows for the splendid virtue it is. It pol- 
ishes the stars of the changing sky and glori- 
fies the very dust hanging in the lively air. 
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HE novels of English country life read 

in my youth left on my mind a linger- 

ing impression of dinner-gongs calling 
agitated heroines, just arrived and never 
quite ready as to toilette, to all manner of 
evening-dress adventures, and a memory of 
ever-present curates whose réle varied with 
the author, but whose presence seemed neces- 
sary in any picturing of English life. 

When I was invited for a Whitsun week- 
end to a country house in Yorkshire, I ac- 
cepted, joyfully confident that I should hear 
the gongs summoning me to dinner adven- 
tures, and should meet the curates. 

Whitsunday that year came late in May, 
and spring having dallied, the flowers were 
just out in Hyde Park as I drove in a cab 
to King’s Cross Station. 

Now the visit began with a blunder. My 
London hostess, from whose house I went to 
take my train, was an American living in 
England. “Pack your things in my hus- 
band’s large suit-ease. If you take a trunk 
for a week-end visit it will look as if you 
meant to stay forever,” she advised. 

On my arrival at the station in Yorkshire 
the face of my English hostess at once re- 
vealed my blunder. It wore the look of one 
So did that of the 


who seeks for something. 
coachman. 
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“Why, where is your trunk?” she cried. 
I pointed to the suit-case. 
“Oh,” she said, with a manner most Eng- 


lish, Then, “Spaulding”—the coachman 
was expressionless and attentive—* Miss 
Blank has brought no trunk.” This in a 


tone almost apologetic. “Miss Blank is 
from America.” Then to me : “ Oh, I am so 
sorry you did not know! What will you do for 
clothes?” And she gazed at me anxiously. 

Now the English at any time disconcert 
me. I am from Kentucky, where a hostess 
would have said, on realizing the situation: 
“ How sensible! You wise thing, to travel so 
easily for yourself. I did not know you had 
a suit-case, When did you get it?” 

But adjustment to the untraditional is not 
possible to an English mind. I never visited 
kinder, better-bred people, but for the week— 
I finding that I was asked for such time and 
not the three days I had understood—for the 
week that suit-case was a matter for constant 
explanation, although its contents, selected 
and planned originally for foreign travel with 
light luggage, when unpacked revealed two 
evening dresses, two dress blouses, two plain 
ones, a short skirt, and underclothing, my 
satchel containing accessories. I had worn 
my New York street-suit, another little 
blunder, as a shabby suit would have been 
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more English, my better one thus reserved 
for calling. 

The drive from the station bore us rapidly 
to a lodge thatched and otherwise tradition- 
ally English in appearance. Sweeping in, we 
bowled up a driveway through grounds as per- 
fect and as English as Taine accuses Mil- 
ton of making Eden. I have seen nowhere 
else in the earthly wilderness outside of Eng- 
land a lawn so like velvet, shrubs so perfect, 
flowers so blendingly a part of the spring 
landscape. There were hedges, the May 
bloom appearing in their greenness; there 
were laburnums literally golden; and about 
it all that English look of peace and of natu- 
ral perfection. I forgot the constraint which 
is apt to fall on me when with the English, l 
forgot the suit-case and my blunders; I was in 
Wordsworth’s country, my heart was dancing 
with the daffodils, and like him I was sure 
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that “Nature hath not anything to show 
more fair.” 

A maid, white-capped, white-aproned, felt- 
shod, met the carriage as it stopped before the 
imposing and many-windowed mansion. She 
relieved us of wraps, umbrellas, bundles, and 
followed us as we entered through a Tudor- 
like hallway. 

It was five o’clock when we found ourselves 
in the drawing-room. There is no hour, no 
meal, like that of the English tea, nor the 
world over can the women of any nation ar- 
range a room quite as well as the upper- 
class English. What they do to give their 
well-proportioned drawing-rooms that air of 
well-bred cheerfulness, that look of comfort 
and time-proved elegance, is their English 
secret. I cannot describe with any detail the 
great drawing-room of my hostess, but there 
remains in my memory a picture of space 
and of old yet graceful furniture, of flowers 
everywhere, of an open piano, of just enough 
pictures and ornaments, and of a wicker tea- 
stand in the ingle-nook by an open, blazing 
fire. 

The sister of my hostess presided over tea, 
scones were buttered and on the fender, and, 
with a thrill, I realized that I, like a Jane 
Eyre, or a Dorothea Brooke, a Molly, or a 
Phyllis, had just arrived in a country house 

and was about to sample all things tra- 
ditionally English. 

Alas, that further years abroad have 
made such things now familiar! But I 
was new to them then, and full of the 
novels, and my hostesses, older women, 
smiled openly at my ardor. But I did 
not care, and looking back, I think now 
they were well pleased. 

I was in an English draw- 
ing -room,—there was ro- 
mance in the word itself, for 
in Kentucky, we of the un- 
fashionable world still had 
parlors,—my hostess was 
pouring tea, some one was 
offering me thin slices of 
bread-and-butter, and out- 
side the skylark,“ blithesome 
and cumberless,” was vibra- 
ting in song high over the 
perfect lawn which stretched 
in green vision before the 
great windows. In the bor- 


al 
{ 
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ders were cowslips, bluebells, 
primroses, and beyond the 
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hedge were gorse bushes gloriously 
golden, and my hostess, smiling, was telling, 
in her quiet English voice, of the plans she 
had made for me during my visit. 

After tea, I and my suit-case found our- 
selves together in a large and delightful room 
whose windows were frames for pictures 
made up of lawns, terrace, gleaming lake, 
and shrubberies. Each morning thereafter I 
awaked to this beauty and to a cup of tea 
and thin slice of bread-and-butter brought 


by the maid before my uprising. With 
silent deftness she drew my curtains, ar- 
ranged my bath, and returned my cleaned 
boots. By what power English housekeep- 


ers perfect their servants is a secret some 
useful pen should reveal. After the amiable 
but easy-going negro as a servitor, and in 
contrast with my (at this time of writing) 
noisy attendants in Germany, English serv- 
ants like from Paradise 
sent to serve the unworthy, that thereafter 
they may know content without ther no 
more. And in London, the women of the 
American colony are spoiling them fast. It 
is a sad fact that in serving our nation 
they promptly become lax and often imper- 
tinent, perhaps because we are ignorant of 
the English class distinctions and by our 
manner bridge too easily the gulf between 
mistress and servant. 

gut I had my room that first 
evening of arrival to dress for dinner. When 
the traditional gong sounded, I responded 
with a quiver of satisfied realization. Just 
so had it summoned all the heroines of the 
novels as aforesaid, And after the fashion 
of the heroines, I gave that famous last look 
in the glass, then went down-stairs. 


seem messengers 


come to 


My hostesses were revelations. In Lon- 
don I had seen them in plain collarless 
blouses or in those box-coats cut to make 


plain the loveliest. But here the lights from 
the dinner candles fell on distinguished- 
featured women, on bare necks gleaming 


with jewels, on gowns of velvet, of trailing 
silks, of rare laces with satin. My gauzy 
gown, pleasing enough in my chamber, be- 
came “heroinely” modest, and I took my 
place silently. In Kentucky we of the un- 
fashionable world do not have menus written 
on china, nor a varied list for the daily 
dinner wines. Therefore do not blame me 
that when asked if I preferred any one es- 
pecial wine with my dinner I said “sherry.” 
By nature I am experimental, but thereafter 
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the servant, with English regard for my 
preference, took care each evening that I 
had my sherry. In London I had grown 
used to women smoking, so had my coffee 
and cigarette with the rest in the drawing- 
room, where we also had music by a Rus- 
sian guest, and where, later, a young girl 
sang. 

Whitsunday found me walking through 
an English lane to an English service in a 
tiny, Norman-built, stone-porched edifice, 
very old, very famous, and, small as it was, 
too large for the congregation. Yet I was 
told the living was a rich one, much richer 
than that of many a hard-pressed, daily-la- 
boring incumbent. 

After church came midday dinner, in- 
formal, with men guests from the neighbor- 
hood. 

“ Now,” said my hostess, the meal dis- 
posed of, “it is Sunday afternoon and rainy, 
and I am going to take you all over the 
house. This is not our real family home. 
That belongs, of course, to my eldest brother 
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and is in Laneastershire. My father gave 
this to us sisters, but we lived here, at least 
part of the year, as children!” 

The journey over the great house was per- 
fectly in accordance with! tradition and the 
novels. Family portraits hung in a gallery, 
there were rooms upon rooms, and at the top 
of the house were the nursery and the school- 
room with all the signs of former childish 
habitation. 

The lower regions, while not romantic, 
deeply interested me from a domestic stand- 
point. There was a hall for the servants, 
a housekeeper’s sitting-room, any number of 
pantries, a scullery, separate and complete 
arrangements for laundry work, an immense, 
well-appointed kitchen, a safe for plate, and 
one room entirely lined with shelves stored 
with jars of jams and marmalades and the 
like. All was in irreproachable order. 

I could not but wonder why we Americans 
as. a nation give so small a space to our 
kitchen affairs and to our servants. Space, 
I am sure, conduces both to good temper 
and to order, and yet in nearly all Southern 
houses there are only kitchen, pantry, and, at 
the most, laundry. In an English house of 
any pretensions whatever, accommodations 
for the comfortable entertaining of the serv- 
ants is presupposed as a matter of course. 

My hostess also introduced me to the Hall 
Farm, and I thought of poor Hetty Sorrel. 
As every traveller in England knows, these 
farms are entirely different from ours, the 
yards being close to the houses, brick-walled, 
and noisy with cackle of hens and lowing of 
cattle. They are very picturesque, but hard- 
ly attractive to the nicer requirements of one 
accustomed to the blue-grass farmer’s wide 
sweeps of house-yard and possible woodland 
between his large and comfortable house and 
barnyard. The farmer and his wife talked 
broad Yorkshire. I could not understand 
their welcome, but it was hearty, and their in- 
dependence of bearing as they showed me 
around suggested New, rather than Old, Eng- 
land. 

My hostess explained to me that the Farm 
always supplies the Hall with milk, butter, 
and eggs, and that it saves labor to have the 
barnyards so close. 

Returning to the big house, “ No dressing 
up for Sunday,” she announced; and instead 
we chatted in a group about the gréat fire 
in the open hall, the picture-gallery forming 
a square above us. It was here that she 
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brought forth a bag of “ sweets ”—chocolates, 
they proved. 

“We have read that American women eat 
sweets constantly,” she smilingly explained. 

Just before supper, carriages began to 
drive up, and all the family connection in 
the neighborhood thronged in, thirty sitting 
down to a charming cold collation. 

The next day was Whit-Monday, a holiday 
famous throughout Yorkshire. In the parish 
church of Leeds occurred the great celebra- 
tion which, after luncheon, we departed to 
see, 

It was traditionally English. There was 
the vicar, the children rising and curtsying 
as he entered; there were tables laden with 
Yorkshire cakes, pork pies, and what were to 
me, I must confess, other fearful English 
culinary favorites, I think our treats are, at 
all events, more poetic. In spite of a dam- 
aged digestive apparatus, I still think, were 
I returned to childhood, I should prefer ice- 
cream, cake, and candy to pork pie, tea, and 
currant buns. 

But the Yorkshire children, served to 
copious quantities of England’s beverage, tea, 
and given bags of buns to convey home for 
future refection, were satisfied, though 
imagine for a moment, little Americans 
seated silently to cups of tea like so many 
timid old ladies and considering it a treat! 

Indeed, viewed from a recalled juvenile 
standpoint, or a present adult one, there was 
not one thing on those long, bountifully 
spread tables which aught but extremity or 
good manners could have tempted me to en- 
danger peace and stomach with, but then I 
was born in the land of blue-grass cookery 
and not in Yorkshire. The entire English- 
ness of it was delightful, however: the vicar, 
since made Bishop of Gloucester, a pervasive 
and beneficent providence; his lovely wife 
passing from table to table with a pleasant 
word; curates everywhere; and the “ ladies ”— 
for Sunday-schools in England are for the 
lower classes—patronizing kindly. 

In the grand procession whiclf followed I 
was expected to také a part. Hundreds and 
hundreds of children formed into lines guard- 
ed by the ladies. Wearing a badge, like the 
rest, I marched at the head of a class of very 
rosy-cheeked Yorkshire factory lasses. Ban- 


ners waving, singing hymns, not ours, but 
English ones—“ Forward go in glad accord,” 
“Hail the day of Pentecost,” “Rejoice, ye 
angels in the sky ”—we entered the great 
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old church. Leeds voices are famous, 
and hardly sweeter is the skylark’s song 
than was the pure-toned chorus sent 
up by those Yorkshire girls and boys. 
Then followed the catechising of the 
children by the rector. It was all as 
much like the Whitsun feast described 
in Shirley as if a century. had not 
elapsed since that supposed happening. 

The sports, part of every Whit-Mon- 
day celebration, took place in some high 
upland fields near the city. I went with 
the lasses and my hostess in a brake. 
“ How do you like us?” asked one of the 
girls in the independent, north-country 
way. “We’re rough—all Yorkshire 
people are; but we’re true. You'll find 
us so.” 

The sports gave me another picture 
entirely English. The rosy-cheeked boys 
and girls all in new clothes, it be- 
ing a custom to appear in nothing old 
at Whitsun, were divided into sections, 
each in charge of a curate and certain 
ladies who had planned field games, and 
when our brake reached the scene chil- 
dren were taking their places every- 
where. There were “ thread-and-needle 
cup-and-egg races,” “ skip- 
ping races,” “hoop,” “battledore and 
shuttlecock,” and when the whole thing 
was at its height, clap came the thunder 
and a downpour swept us from the moor- 
lands. 

But before the catastrophe, watching 
the scene, I began to understand more 
of the English insularity. It is hard for 
us Americans to grasp the force of a 
traditional pride in a Church which is 
national, of love for certain forms of 
food: because it was the habit of one’s 
forefathers to have similar forms of 
food, of ardor for certain sports because 
these forefathers, for who can say how 
long, have raced these same races, played 
these same games, and after the same 
fashion have celebrated Whitsun in the 
same church, answering the same ques- 
tions, singing the same hymns. I began 
to realize that it is habit which has pro- 
duced that inflexible something which 
we term “ English.” To an outlander a 
pork pie suggests only ihdigestion, but 
who can say what British quality owes 
its national existence to the tradition 
establishing pork pie along with the 
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Bank of England, as a safe and esteemed 
British institution? And I can myself re- 
call that Mr. John Burroughs, writing of my 
blue-grass country, cast unkind aspersions 
on the beaten biscuit of that land, whereas 
my heart and palate alike quicken at this 
mere writing here of the words. He felt 
about Kentucky as I do about England; he 
liked the landscape, but not this much-vaunt- 
ed article of its food, because habit had not 
made such biscuits in ‘this case traditional. 
But to return to the moorlands and the 
sudden shower which sent us scampering. It 
spoilt, of course, the sports, and probably 





many of the new hats and dresses, but from 
the standpoint of the egoist, it gave us the 
pleasure of an ideal walk home through a 
spring rain-washed country, a vision of a per- 
fect rainbow, and a chorus from rejoicing 
skylarks and thrushes. 

The gong had sounded when we reached 
The Hall, and we scurried into evening dresses 
quite like the heroines. 

“The next thing,” said my smiling hostess 
that night, “is to have a lunch with only 
curates.” 

The obstacles were certain ember - days, 
canons against meat-eating and other High 
Church difficulties, but 
eggs and fish being prom- 
ised, I sat down next day 
to a luncheon, not pink, 
nor green nor violet, but 
entirely “ curatical.” 

I could not but observe 
that, in spite of those 
ember-days, the curates 
ate prodigiously. But 
they were immensely civil 
and served us valiantly 
from sideboard and table, 
the servants not wait- 
ing. They objected, with 
blushes, to a discussion 
of their profession from 
the standpoint of Char- 
lotte Bronté or the novel 
in general. They were 
High Church in earnest, 
and delightfully enter- 
taining. At this meal, 
too, I was introduced to 
a typical Yorkshire 
bread, “clapt bread,” if 
I remember aright its 
name. It is beaten to 
extreme thinness, is gray 
in color, and possesses a 
taste entirely its own, and for my- 
self, I gladly yield it preference 


y 3 < over pork pie and buns. 
R “ After curates you must meet a 
7 > . - yi rector,” next said my obliging 


4 TINY, NORMAN-BUILT, STONE-PORCHED EDIFICE, 


hostess, and to dinner the next 
day came that gentleman. After 
the return to the drawing-room, I 
sat enjoying my coffee and watch- 
— ing the fine-featured man of God 
and the low- voiced, high - bred 
women in their handsome gowns 
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and jewels. Perhaps I would better 
have brought a trunk. There were 
different gowns for each evening. 
The talk concerned itself with 
parish matters. A boy had been 
found stealing sod to cover the 
grave of his mother. 

“Tt is against the Grange law,” 
said my hostess, who held 
official position in connection with 
the local government. 

“He was honoring his parent,” 
commented the rector, reflectively. 

I spoke up hotly. “Surely every 
person has that much right to the 
land,” I cried, democratically. 

The rector surveyed me a little su- 
perciliously. 

I had gained nothing, and the conversation 
strayed to a question of calling on some new 
people, described by one of the company as 
being of the kind “who drive wagonettes and 
go to Blackpool on Sunday.” 

“Hardly ladies,’ commented my _ hostess 
in a tone entirely English. This time I held 
my peace, having learned that not to be a 
lady, in the English sense, is indefensible. 

A visit to an English country house, ac- 
cording to the novels, would not be complete 
without an excursion to some ruins, so we 
went to Kirkstall Abbey, and devoted a day 
to York, its wall and cathedral. Then one 
afternoon we went to an affair for ladies, a 
large afternoon party. It was interesting be- 
cause English, but when it comes to that sort 
of social entertaining, the American woman 
makes a better hostess than her English sis- 
ter, who is stiff and abrupt, and lacks the 
graciousness of adaptability. In individual 
hospitality, however, the Englishwoman ex- 
cels.. We do not leave our guests enough to 
themselves, nor do we look to the minor de- 
tails of a guest’s comfort as the English host- 
ess does. By “we,” I mean the every-day, 
average American hostess, not those who by 
travel and experience have, perhaps regretta- 
bly, become cosmopolitans, not Americans. 

In this Yorkshire house, which opened the 
doors of English hospitality to me, I was 
never permitted to feel that I disturbed the 
daily routine. My hostesses were not always 
at my heels, yet never did I need to prefer a 
request for even a trifling want. Pen, ink, 
paper, | found in my room on arrival; 


some 


hours, dates, plans, were laid before me; the 
maid offered herself for the care of or the 
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THE MOORLANDS OF THE BRONTES, 


restoring of any derangement in my clothes; 
my letters were promptly posted. No break- 
fast talk was expected, and we read our let- 
ters comfortably instead, and in every way 
personal preference was noted and humored. 
Never have I enjoyed.a truer hospitality. 

The evening but one before my departure, 
my hostess said, in accordance with the plan 
set before me the evening of my arrival, “ If 
to-morrow is a fine day, my sister Emily is 
going to drive you over to Haworth.” And 
she laughed, with the triumphant air of one 
who has reserved the best for the last. 

As for me, the supreme moment had ar- 
rived. When I was a girl of sixteen, perhaps, 
I first read Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté. To-day, if that book and the novels 
of Currer Bell were burned in all the houses, 
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LAWNS, TERRACES, AND SHRUBBERIES. 


shops, and libraries, I believe I could well- 
nigh reproduce them. Talk of anticipation 
exceeding realization, I may be blessed in 
the power of enjoyment of the present mo- 
ment above most people, but no anticipation 
ever has equalled the joy of those moments 
when the actual has taken the place of the 
vision. 

It was true of the visit to Haworth. We 
went in a trap, three of us, and Spaulding. 
No contrast could have been greater than 
that of the spring brightness of the land- 
seape we left, and the bleakness of the moors 
we came to. Behind us we left country 
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houses, parks, lawns, 
hedges, lanes, farms and 
cultivated fields, gorse, 
bluebells, cowslips, 
primroses—all the 
charms of the _ tra- 
ditional rural England. 
And how it recalled the 
poets! And who that 
has a shred of imagina- 
tion can be witness to 
an English spring and 
escape the temporary 
hallucination that he is 
a poet? 

We drove on and on. 
The fairness faded like 
the dreams of the 
would-be poets, and the 
moors, purple and 
bleak, loomed before us 
as we entered Shipley 
and Keithly. Emily, 
the sister of my hostess, 
had known Charlotte 
Bronté’s friend, Ellen 
Nussey, and when a 
child had often called 
with her mother upon 
Charlotte’s teacher, 
Miss Wooley. 

We were full of spirits, and 
pretended I was the faithful 
Ellen going on one of those 

much - discussed and _long- 
planned-for visits to Haworth. We located 
various places mentioned in the letters be- 
tween the two, and reminded ourselves that 
the seapegrace, Bramwell, had been in the 
railway office in Keithly or Shipley. 

In the rough cecobblestoned streets of 
those black Yorkshire towns we heard the 
clack of wooden pattens as the factories 
opened their doors at noontime, and we re- 
membered how Charlotte’s aunt, Miss Bram- 
well, was forced to wear them because of the 
dampness of the stone floors of Haworth par- 
sonage. 

Leaving the towns, higher and higher we 
mounted, the purple bleakness always ahead. 
Greenness had vanished, vegetation was scant; 
we were on the moorlands of the Brontés. It 
was more desolate than I had imagined, and 
when Spaulding insisted on our walking in 
ascent of that hill up which, nearly a cen- 
tury before, had toiled poor, delicate little 
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Mrs. Bronté with her household gods and her 
babies, 1 no longer blamed Bramwell, in his 
day, for turning in at the “ Black Bull” for 
comfort. It stands between the aseent and 
the graveyard, the two “ halves ” of Haworth, 
and it alone offers warmth or comfort. 1 
know that I never tasted better eggs and 
bacon than the “ Black Bull” served to us, and 
their solacing and sustaining effect made me 
merciful to the prodigal as I sat in his chair 
and reflected. 

All tourists rush to the museum, gaze in 
the church at the tablets, implore and entreat 
to be admitted to the forbidden rectory, but 
we did something far better. We opened the 
gate behind the garden of Charlotte’s old 
home, and like Emily of old, we crossed the 
several fields and, like her, came to the moor, 
and then, like Jane Eyre this time, we be- 


“ 


came “ guests of nature.” The heath invited, 
and we waded through its brownness and, 


when entirely out of sight of any humanity, 
threw ourselves on its softness and mused for 
hours on this breast of the foster-mother to 
the little while that messenger of 
the moorlands, the wind, whispered of its 
charm and of its sadness. 


srontés, 


It is well to see things, but it is something 
other than the material survivals that the 
true worshipper seeks at shrines. The tour- 
ists may gaze at Charlotte’s wedding-gown; 
we preferred the moor, and because of those 
hours spent on it seemed to catch a glim- 
mering understanding of strange Emily 
Bronté. The moorlands where she had wan- 
dered whispered of the loneliness of a nature 
oppressed by a genius which Maeterlinck 
would rank in the neighborhood of the great- 
est. Pictures, too, arose of those little tod- 
dling motherless creatures walking hand in 
hand through the heather, and of three gifted 
girls, later, walking therein too, dreaming 
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each along the line of her own genius, but, 
as of old, clinging each to the other. 

Curiously enough, the sun shone brightly 
throughout the whole day of our visit to 
Haworth. “Such a thing has never happened 
in my knowledge of the country,” grieved my 
hostess. “It is not characteristic, and you 
will never understand the desolation.” 

But I could, and like Psyche’s return from 
Erebus was the homeward journey from the 
darkening moorlands back to the peaceful 
twilight of the flowery lowlands. Our return 
took us by the river Aire, a ribbon of silver 
whiteness winding, low-banked, through 
green and flower-sprinkled meadows and 
pastures. As for us, we were Charlotte now, 
returning the visit of Ellen Nussey, whom 
my hostess remembered as a fine old lady with 
but one topic of conversation, her Charlotte. 
I was also told that the house described by 
Charlotte as the home of Shirley was in this 
neighborhood. But there was no time for us 
to stop and see it; as it was, we were en- 
tirely too late for dinner, and had it in the 
deserted dining-room without dressing. 

“Tt is amusing, the way you Americans 
rave over the Brontés, now isn’t it?” said my 
hostess, on hearing of the success of the ex- 
pedition. 

I looked at her teasingly. 
said. 

“Oh, I am Yorkshire,” she returned. 
adore them.” 

On the next day, Saturday, my York- 
shire week ended. There were fees to see 


“And you?” I 


“We 


to, the dress-suit case to pack, the station to 
The maid handed me a neat 
package of lunch for my journey, and again I 
was passing the lodge, where the keeper’s wife 
waved, not a welcome this time, but good-by. 

By dinner-time that evening 
in London. 


be driven to. 


I was again 
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I 
BY WAY OF PREFACE 

Miss Fouierte pve Bitiion to some slight extent 
Resolves every winter to go in for Lent, 
For, though she is not of the Church, hard and fast, 
And favors the Sect that appeals to her last— 
A Buddhist one day, Confucian another, 
Now out for Mohammed and now for “The Mother,” 
One thing on Tuesdays, another on Mondays,— 
She always appears at St. Grundy’s 

©’ Sundays. 


A mighty good Christian one day in the week 
And so when the Reverend Doctor De Dee- 
“ He’s just quite the sweetest you ever did see,” 
Said Follette to me. 
“Not forty years old! 
With never a touch of the old-fashioned scold, 
Who’s equally popular dancing a german, 
Or off on a yacht, as when preaching a sermon ”— 
Gets up in the pulpit and urges the Parish, 
When Lent comes around, to give up the garish, 
All worldly delights and sinful affections, 
And go in for rest and soul-testing reflections, 
Why, Follette falls in right away with the notion, 
And practises Lent with much zeal and devotion; 
With all of the passion 
That one in her station can lavish on fashion. 
And her effort is real 
All through the ordeal, 
Denial, 
And trial, 

Castigation of self, 
Are shown by the luxuries laid on the shelf. 
A few, though they may seem a trifle ingenuous, 





Are really quite strenuous, 
And though her reforms are mostly inductive, 
It must be confessed that some are constructive. 


II 
THE INDUCTIVE 
The things she gives up, quite a moderate list, 
Are a sign of her strength to forego and resist, 
Beginning with shutting off half of the power 
Her Motor-Car uses for “ninety per hour,” 
And slowing it down, whenever she’s in it, 2 FY : 
To hardly a shade over one mile a minute; wi he 








She’s like certain magnates of whom I’ve heard speak— 









FOLLETTE KEEPS LENT 


And if she is warned by the Traffic Squad Cops— 
I In Lent—Follette stops! 
O wonderful power of grace and theology— 
To make an apology— 
A thing which at other times, Summer or Fall, 
She’d not do at all, 
Because, to be sure, 
In Motor-Car circles it’s not de rigueur 
For to stop 
At a sign from a Cop! 
As far as the Opera goes, she’s a scheme 
To mortify flesh I consider a dream, 
For, unlike some others, she stays not away 
And of her denial thus make a display, 
But goes thrice a week in the eyes 
of the town 
Arrayed in her most unbecomingest gown! 
Such mortification 
For one in her station 
Is worthy, 7 think, of our deep admiration! 
Ah, when she sits up in her lower-tier box 
In tints that don’t suit her, and last season’s frocks, 
With naught to suggest that her daddy is wealthy, 
I’m forced to believe that her spirit is healthy. 
Nor does she confine her reforms to her trousseau— 
I’ve rung in that word as a rhyme for Caruso— 
But holds in firm check all that strong inclination 
For loud conversation 
With which many box-holders drown orchestration, 
And vocalization, 
And everything else that the public complain 
They pay for at op’ra and rarely obtain. 
We oft hear the praises of great heroes sung 
Who’ve held some drear pass ’gainst a foeman hard-flung. 
Sut what of the heroine holding her tongue, 
With courage to balk 
That temptation to talk? 
Still these are not all of the things she gives up 
When draining the cup 
Of mortification 
And self-castigation. 
Her Bridge she cuts down to four hours a day, 
And never will play 































































For more than a cent 

Per point—during Lent—; 
And all of her winnings, no matter how great,— 
Iler losses deducted—she puts in the. plate 

At Grundy’s 

O’ Sundays, 
With never a care in her heart, bright and sunny, 
For envious gossips who cry, “ Tainted Money!” 
And speaking of gossip, the Lenten time through 
She ne’er whispers scandal—unless it is true, 
And wouldn’t e’en then were it not that, forsooth, 
She deems Lent the time for the spreading of Truth. 
Then, as to her Pride, she takes that in hand 
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And curbs it in manner that truly is grand. 
Her tip-tilted nose during Lent is turned down, 
She drops for the nonce all her high social frown, 
And bows, O so affably, smiling the while 
On people who haven’t an atom of style— 

The Butcher, the Baker, 

The little Dressmaker, 
She graciously nods to as though the act pleased her 
From Ash Wednesday noon to the morning of Easter. 





Ill 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE 
But Follette is active, be it understood, 


In truly material work that is good. 
She knits 





Worsted mitts 
For heathen benighted. 
She makes dotted golf-vests for Hottentots blighted. 
She ’broiders red slippers for starved Cassowaries, 
And decorates doilies for far missionaries. 
She sews on pajamas three hours each week 
To send to the Cannibal King of Bazique, 
His tough heart to warm 
To the cause of Reform. 
And when the poor Rector is down at the heel, 
All weary with toil and his brain all a-reel, 
She gives him a run in her automobile, 
So that when they speed like the wind through the town g 
He’ll see there are worse ways of being “run down.” 











IV , 
BY WAY OF CONCLUSION 1 
Thus out of three hundred odd days of the year, ) 
Miss Follette her spirit doth chasten and clear aA, 


For forty full days—who knows but the leaven 

Is ample to win her a place up in Heaven? 
These forty when added to fifty-two Sundays, 
Which as we have seen she devotes to St. Grundy’s, 
Make ninety-two days—of the year just a quarter— 
When Follette ungrudgingly does as she oughter. 
And who is the mortal in this earthly sphere, 
This vale of woe, trouble, the house of the tear, 

Won’t take off his hat 
To a record like that? 
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CHAPTER III 

UCREZIA GABSI came out 
on to the terrace of the Casa 
del Prete on Monte Amato, 
shaded her eyes with her 
brown hands, and gazed down 
across the ravine the 
and the vines to the mountain- 
side opposite, along which, among rocks and 
Barbary figs, wound a tiny track trodden by 
the few contadini whose stone cottages, some 





over 
olive-trees 


of them scarcely more than huts, were scat- 
tered here and there upon the surrounding 
heights that looked towards Etna and the 
Lucrezia was dressed in her best. She 
wore a dark stuff gown covered in the front 
by a long blue and white apron. Although 
really happiest in her mind when her feet 
were bare, she had donned a pair of white 
stockings and low slippers, and over her 
thick dark hair was tied a handkerchief gay 
with a pattern of brilliant yellow flowers on 4 
white ground. This was a present from Gas- 
pare, bought at the town of Cattaro at the 
foot of the mountains and worn now for the 
first time in honor of a great occasion. 
To-day Lucrezia was in the service of dis- 


sea. 
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tinguished forestieri, and she was gazing now 
across the ravine, straining her eyes to see 
a procession winding up from the sea—don- 
keys laden with luggage, and her new padrone 
and padrona, pioneered by the radiant Gas- 
pare towards their mountain home. It was 
a good day for their arrival, Nobody could 
deny that. Even Lucrezia, who was accus- 
tomed to fine weather, having lived all her 
life in Sicily, was struck to a certain blink- 
ing admiration as she stepped out on to the 
terrace. 

On this morning of February the clearness 
of the atmosphere was in truth almost Af- 
rican. - Under the cloudless sky every detail 
of the great view from the terrace stood out 
with a magical distinctness. The lines of the 
mountains were sharply defined against the 
profound blue. The forms of the gray rocks 
scattered upon their slopes, of the peasants’ 
houses, of the olive and oak trees which grew 
thickly on the left flank of Monte Amato 
below the priest’s house, showed themselves in 
the sunshine with the bold frankness which 
is part of the glory of all things in the south. 
The figures of stationary or moving goat- 
herds and laborers, watching their flocks or 
toiling among the vineyards and orchards, 
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were relieved against the face of nature in 
the shimmer of the glad gold in this Eden, 
with a mingling of delicacy and significance 
which had in it something ethereal and mys- 
terious, a hint of fairy-land. Far off, rising 
calmly in an immense slope, a slope that was 
classical in its dignity, profound in its so- 
briety, remote yet neither cold nor sad, Etna 
soared towards the heaven, sending from its 
summit, on which the snows still lingered, a 
steady plume of ivory smoke. In the nearer 
foreground, upon a jagged crest of beetling 
rock, the ruins of a Saracenic castle domina- 
ted a huddled village, whose houses seemed 
to cling frantically to the cliff, as if each one 
were in fear of being separated from its 
brethren and tossed into the sea. And far 
below that sea spread forth its waveless, silent 
wonder to a horizon line so distant that the 
eyes which looked upon it could searcely dis- 
tinguish sea from sky, a line which surely 
united, not divided, two shades of flawless 
blue, linking them in a brotherhood which 
should be everlasting. Few sounds, and 
those but slight ones, stirred in the breast of 
the ardent silence; some little notes of birds, 
fragmentary and wandering, wayward as pil- 
grims who had forgotten to what shrine they 
bent their steps; some little notes of bells 
swinging beneath the tufted chins of goats; 
the wail of a woman’s song, old in its quiet 
melancholy, Oriental in its strange irregu- 
larity of rhythm; and the careless twitter of 
a tarantella, played upon a reed flute by a 
secluded shepherd boy beneath the bending 
silver green of tressy olives beside a tiny 
stream. 

Lucrezia was accustomed to it all. She 
had been born beside that sea. Etna had 
looked down upon her as she laughed and 
cried, toddled and played, grew to a lusty 
girlhood, and on into young womanhood with 
its gayety and unreason, its work and hopes 
and dreams. That Oriental song—she had 
sung it often on the mountainsides, as she 
set her bare brown feet on the warm stones 
and lifted her head with a native pride be- 
neath its burdening pannier, or its jar of 
water from the well. And she had many a 
time danced to the tarantella that the shep- 
herd boy was fluting, clapping her strong 
hands and swinging her broad hips, while 
the great rings in her ears shook to and fro, 
and her whole healthy body quivered to the 
spirit of the tune. She knew it all. It was 
and had always been part of her life. 
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Hermione’s garden of paradise generally 
seemed homely enough to Lucrezia. Yet to- 
day, perhaps because she was dressed in her 
best on a day that was not a festa, and wore’ 
a silver chain with a coral charm on it, and 
had shoes on her feet, there seemed to her a 
newness, almost a strangeness, in the wide- 
ness and the silence, in the sunshine and the 
music, something that made her breathe out 
a sigh, and stare with almost wondering eyes 
on Etna and the sea. She lost her vague sen- 
sation that her life lay perhaps in a home of 
magic, however, when she looked again at the 
mule track which wound upward from the 
distant town, in which the train from Mes- 
sina must by this time have deposited her 
forestieri, and began to think more naturally 
of the days that lay before her, of her novel 
and important duties, and of the unusual 
sums of money that her activities were to 
earn her. 

Gaspare, who, as major-domo, had chosen 
her imperiously for his assistant and under- 
ling in the house of the priest, had informed 
her that she was to receive twenty-five lire 
a month for her services, besides food and 
lodging and plenty of the good red wine of 
Amato. To Luerezia such wages seemed 
prodigal. She had never yet earned more 
than the half of them. But it was not only 
this prospect of riches which now moved and 
excited her. 

She was to live in a splendidly furnished 
house with wealthy and distinguished people; 
she was to sleep in a room all to herself, in a 
bed that no one had a right to except herself. 
This was an experience that in her most 
sanguine moments she had never anticipated. 
All her life had been passed en famille in the 
village of Biondino, which lay on a table-land 
at the foot of Monte Amato, half-way down 
to the sea. The Gabbis were numerous, and 
they all lived in one room, to which cats, 
hens, and turkeys resorted with much free- 
dom and in considerable numbers. Lucrezia 
had never known, perhaps had never desired, 
a moment of privacy, but now she began to 
awake to the fact that privacy and daintiness 
and pretty furniture were very interesting 
and even touching, as well as very phenom- 
enal additions to a young woman’s existence. 
What could the people who had the power to 
provide them be like? 

Hermione’s cottage, the eyrie to which she 
was bringing Eric Delarey, was only a cot- 
tage, although to Lucrezia it seemed almost a 
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palace. It was whitewashed, with a sloping 
roof of tiles, and windows with green Vene- 
tian shutters. Although it now belonged to 
a contadino, it had originally been built by a 
priest who had possessed vineyards on the 
mountainside, and who wished to have a 
home to which he could escape from the town 
where he lived when the burning heats of the 
summer set in. Above his vineyards, some 
hundreds of yards from the summit of the 
mountain, and close to a grove of oaks and 
olive-trees which grew among a turmoil of 
mighty boulders, he had terraced out the 
slope and set his country home. At the edge 
of the rough path which led to the cottage 
from the ravine below was a ruined Norman 
arch. This served as a portal of entrance. 
Between it and the cottage was a well sur- 
rounded by crumbling walls with stone seats 
built into them. Passing that, one came at 
once to the terrace of earth, fronted by a 
low wall, with narrow seats covered with 
white tiles and divided by broken columns, 
that edged the ravine and commanded the 
great view on which Lucrezia had been 
gazing. On the wall of this terrace were 
stone vases in which searlet geraniums were 
growing. Red roses twined around the col- 
umns, and, beneath, the steep side of the 
ravine was clothed with a tangle of vegeta- 
tion, olive and peach, pear and apple trees. 
Behind the cottage rose the bare mountain- 
side covered with loose stones and rocks, 
among which in every available interstice the 
diligent peasants had sown corn and barley. 
Here and there upon the mountains distant 
cottages were visible, but on Monte Amato 
Hermione’s was the last, the most intrepid. 
None other ventured to cling to the warm 
earth so high above the sea and in a place so 
solitary. That was why Hermione loved it, 
—it was near the sky and very far away. 

Now, after an earnest, ruminating glance 
at the cottage, Lucrezia walked across the 
terrace and reverently entered. Already she 
knew the interior by heart, but she had not 
lost her awe of it, her sense almost of being 
in a church when she stood among the furni- 
ture, the hangings, and the pictures which 
she had helped to arrange under Gaspare’s 
orders. The room she now stood in was the 
parlor of the cottage, serving as dining-room, 
drawing-room, boudoir, and den. To the left 
of the room as Lucrezia faced it was a door 
leading into the bedroom of the master and 
mistress. 
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After a long moment of admiring contem- 
plation Lucrezia went into this bedroom, in 
which she was specially interested, as it was 
to be her special care. All was white here— 
walls, ceiling, wooden beds, tables, the toilet 
service, the bookcases. For there were books 
here, too, books which Lucrezia examined 
with an awful wonder, not knowing how to 
read. In the window-seat were white 
cushions. On the chest of drawers were more 
red roses and geraniums. 

Suddenly Lucrezia moved, took her hands 
from her hips, settled her handkerchief, and 
smiled. The silence had been broken by a 
sound all true Sicilians love, the buzz and the 
drowsy wail of the ceramalla, the bagpipes 
which the shepherds play as they come down 
from the hills to the villages when the festi- 
val of the Natale is approaching. It was as 
yet very faint and distant, coming from the 
mountainside behind the cottage, but Lu- 
crezia knew the tune. It was part of her 
existence, part of Etna, the olive-groves, the 
vineyards, and the sea, part of that old, old 
Sicily which dwells in the blood and shines 
in the eyes, and is alive in the songs and 
the dances of these children of the sun, and 
of legends and of mingled races from many 
lands. It was the Pastorale, and she knew 
who was playing it; Sebastiano, the shepherd, 
who had lived with the brigands in the forests 
that look down upon the Isles of Lipari, who 
now kept his father’s goats among the rocks, 
and knew every stone and every cave on Etna, 
and who had a chest and arms of iron, and 
legs that no climbing could fatigue, and whose 
great brown fingers that could break a man’s 
wrist drew such delicate tones from the reed 
pipe that when he played it even the old 
man’s thoughts were turned to dancing and 
the old woman’s to love. But now he was 
being important, he was playing the cera- 
malla into which no shepherd could pour 
such a volume of breath as he, from which 
none could bring such a volume of warm and 
lusty music. It was Sebastiano coming down 
from the top of Monte Amato to welcome the 
forestieri. 

The music grew louder, and presently a 
dog barked outside on the terrace. Lucrezia 
ran to the window. 

“Sebastiano!” called Lucrezia, leaning out 
of the window under the awning. “ Sebas- 
tiano!” 

Then she drew back, laughing, and 
squatted down on the floor, concealed by the 
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window-seat. The sound of the pipes in- 
creased till their rough drone seemed to be 
in the room, bidding a rustic defiance to its 
whiteness and its silence. Still squatting on 
the floor, Lucrezia called out once more, 

“ Sebastiano!” 

Abruptly the tune ceased and the silence 
returned, emphasized by the vanished music. 
Lucrezia scarcely breathed. Her face was 
flushed, for she was struggling against an 
impulse to laugh which almost overmastered 
her. After a minute she heatd the dog’s 
short bark again, then a man’s foot shifting 
on the terrace, then suddenly a noise of 
breathing above her head close to her hair. 
With a little scream she shrank back and 
looked up. A man’s face was gazing down at 
her. It was a very brown and very masculine 
face, roughened by wind and toughened by 
sun, with keen, steady, almost insolent eyes, 
black and shining. 

He stared down at Lucrezia with a half- 
contemptuous humor, and she up at him 
with a wide-eyed, unconcealed adoration. 
Then he looked curiously round the room, 
with a sharp intelligence that took in every 
detail in a moment. 

“Per Dio!” he ejaculated. “Per Dio!” 

He looked at Lucrezia, folded his brawny 
arms on the window-sill, and said, 

“ They’ve got plenty of soldi.” 

Lucrezia nodded, not without 
pride. 

“ Gaspare says—” 

“Oh, I know as much as Gaspare,” inter- 
rupted Sebastiano, brusquely. “ The signora 
is my friend. When she was here before I 
saw her many times. But for me she would 
never have taken the Casa del Prete.” 

“Why was that?’ asked Lucrezia, 
reverence, 

“They told her in Biondino that it was 
not safe for a lady to live up here alone, that 
when the night came no one could tell what 
would happen.” 

“But Gaspare—” 
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“Does Gaspare know every grotto on 
Etna? Has Gaspare lived eight years with 
the briganti? And the Mafia—has Gas- 
pare—” 


He paused, laughed, pulled his mustache, 
and added, : 

“Tf the signora had not been assured of my 
protection she would never have come up 
here.” 

“ But now she has a husband.” 
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“Yes.” He glanced again round the room. 
“One can see that. Per Dio! it is like the 
snow on the top of Etna.” 

Lucrezia got up actively from the floor and 
came close to Sebastiano. 

“What is the padrona like, Sebastiano?” 
she asked. “I have seen her, but I have never 
spoken to her.” 

“She is simpatica; she will do you no 
harm.” 

“ And is she generous?” 

“Ready to give soldi to every one who is 
in trouble. But if you once deceive her she 
will never look at you again.” 

“Then I will not deceive her,” said Lu- 
crezia, knitting her brows. 

“Better not. She is not like us. She 
thinks to tell a lie is a sin against the Ma- 
donna, I believe.” 

“But then what will the padrone do?’ 
asked Lucrezia, innocently. 

“Tell his woman the truth like all hus- 
bands,” replied Sebastiano, with a broadly 
satirical grin. “As your man will you some 
day, Lucrezia mia. All husbands are good 
and faithful. Don’t you know that?” 

“ Macche!” 

She laughed loudly, with an incredulity 
quite free from bitterness. 

“Men are not like us,” she added. “ They 
tell us whatever they please, and do always 
whatever they like. We must sit in the door- 
way and keep our back to the street for fear 
a man should smile at us, and they can stay 
out all night, and come back in the morning 
and say they’ve been fishing at Isola Bella, or 
sleeping out to guard the vines, and we’ve 
got to say, ‘Si, Salvatore,’ or, ‘Si, Guido,’ 
when we know very well—” 

“What, Lucrezia?” 

She looked into his twinkling eyes and 
reddened slightly, sticking out her under lip. 

“T’m not going to tell you.” 

““You have no business to know.” 

“ And how can I help— They’re coming!” 

Sebastiano’s dog had barked again on the 
terrace. Sebastiano lifted the ceramalla 
quickly from the window-sill and turned 
round, while Lucrezia darted out through the 
door, across the sitting-room, and out on to 
the terrace. 

“Are they there, Sebastiano? 
there ?” 

He stood by the terrace wall, shading his 
eyes with his hand. 

“Ecco!” he said, pointing. 


Are they 
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THEY MOUNTED SLOWLY UP TOWARDS THE PASTORALE. 


Drawn by ORSON LOWELL. 
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Far off, winding up from the sea slowly 
among the rocks and the olive-trees, was a 
procession of donkeys, faintly relieved in the 
brilliant sunshine against the mountainside. 

“One,” counted Sebastiano, “two, three, 
four—there are four. The signore is walk- 
ing, the signora is riding. Whose donkeys 
have they got? Gaspare’s father’s, of 
course, I told Gaspare to take Ciccio’s, and— 
It is too far to see, but I’ll soon make them 
hear me. The signora loves the Pastorale. 
She says there is all Sicily in it. She loves 
it more than the tarantella, for she is good, 
Lucrezia—don’t forget that—though she is 
not a Catholic, and perhaps it makes her 
think of the coming of the Bambino and of 
the Madonna. Ah! She will smile now and 
clap her hands when she hears.” 

He put the pipe to his lips, puffed out his 
cheeks, and began to play the Pastorale 
with all his might, while Lucrezia listened, 
staring across the ravine at the creeping 
donkey which was bearing Hermione up- 
ward to her garden of paradise near the sky. 


CHAPTER IV 
ND then, signora, I said to Lucrezia, 
‘The padrona loves zampaglione, and 
you must be sure to ’—” 
“ Wait, Gaspare! I thought I heard. 
it is, it is! Hush! Eric—listen!” 

Hermione pulled up her donkey, which was 
the last of the little procession, laid her hand 
on her husband’s arm, and held her breath, 
looking upward across the ravine to the oppo- 
site slope, where, made tiny by distance, she 
saw the white line of the low terrace wall of 
the Casa del Prete, the black dots which were 
the heads of Sebastiano and Lucrezia. The 
other donkeys tripped on among the stones 
and vanished, with their attendant boys, Gas- 
pare’s friends, round the angle of a great 
rock, but Gaspare stood still beside his pa- 
drona, with his brown hand on her donkey’s 
neck, and Eric Delarey, following her eyes, 
looked and listened like a statue of that Mer- 
cury to which Artois had compared him. 

“Tt’s the Pastorale,’” Hermione whis- 
pered. “The Pastorale!” 

Her lips parted. Tears came into her eyes, 
those tears that come to a woman in a mo- 
ment of supreme joy that seems to wipe out 
all the sorrows of the past. She felt as if she 
were in a great dream, one of those rare and 
exquisite dreams that sometimes bathe the 
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human spirit as a warm wave of the lonian 
Sea bathes the Sicilian shore in the shadow 
of an orange-grove, murmuring peace. In 
that old tune of the Pastorale all her 
thoughts of Sicily, and her knowledge of 
Sicily, and her imaginations, and her deep 
and passionately tender, and even ecstatic 
love of Sicily, seemed folded and cherished 
like birds in a nest. She could never have 
explained, she could only feel, how. In the 
melody, with its drone bass, the very history 
of the enchanted island was surely breathed 
out. Ulysses stood to listen among the 
flocks of Polyphemus. Empedocles stayed 
his feet among the groves of Etna to hear 
it. And Persephone, wandering among 
the fields of the asphodel, paused with 
her white hands outstretched to catch its 
drowsy beauty, and Arethusa, turned into 
a fountain, hushed her music to let it have 
its way. And Hermione heard in it the voice 
of the “ Bambino,” the Christ-child, to whose 
manger-cradle the shepherds followed the 
star, and the voice of the Madonna, Maria 
stella del mare, whom the peasants love in 
Sicily as the child loves its mother. And 
those peasants were in it, too—people of the 
lava wastes and the lava terraces where the 
vines are green against the black; people of 
the hazel and the beech forests where the little 
owl cries at eve; people of the plains where, 
beneath the yellow lemons, spring the yellow 
flowers that are like their joyous reflection in 
the grasses; people of the sea, that wonderful 
purple sea, in whose depth of color eternity 
seems caught. The altars of the pagan world 
were in it, and the wayside shrines before 
which the little lamps are lit by night upon 
the lonely mountainsides, the old faith and 
the new, and the love of a land that lives on 
from generation to generation in the pulsing 
breasts of men. 

And Eric was in it, too, and Hermione and 
her love for him and his for her. 

Gaspare did not move. He loved the Pas- 
torale, almost without knowing that he loved 
it. It reminded him of the Festa of Natale 
when, as a child, dressed in a long white 
garment, he had carried a blazing torch of 
straw down the steps of the Church of San 
Pancrazio before the canopy that sheltered 
the Bambino. It was a part of his life, as 
his mother was, and Tito, the donkey, and 
the vineyards, the sea, the sun. It pleased 


him to hear it, and to feel that his padrona 
from a far country loved it and his isle, his 
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“ naese,” in which it sounded. So, though he 


had been impatient to reach the Casa del 
Prete and enjoy the reward of praise which 
he considered was his due for his forethought 
and his labors, he stood very still by Tito, 
with his great brown eyes fixed, and the don- 
key-switch drooping in the hand that hung 
at his side. 

And Hermione for a moment gave herself 
entirely to her dream. 

She had carried out the plan which she had 
made. She and Erie Delarey had been mar- 
ried quietly early one morning in London, 
and had caught the boat train at Victoria, 
and travelled through to Sicily without 
stopping on the way to rest. She wanted to 
plunge Eric in the south at once, not to lead 
him slowly step by step towards it. And so, 
after three nights in the train, they had open- 
ed their eyes to the quiet sea near Reggio, 
to the clustering houses under the mountains 
of Messina, to the high-prowed fishermen’s 
boats painted blue and yellow, to the coast 
line which wound away from the straits till 
it stole out to that almost phantasmal point 
where Siracusa lies, to the slope of Etna, to 
the orange-gardens, and the olives, and the 
great dry watercourses like giant highways 
leading up into the mountains. And from 
the train they had come up here into the re- 
cesses of the hills to hear their welcome of 
the Pastorale. It was a contrast to make 
a dream, the roar of ceaseless travel melting 
into this radiant silence, this inmost heart of 
peace. They had rushed through great cities 
to this old land of mountains and of legends, 
and up there on the height from which the 
droning music dropped to them through the 
sunshine was their home, the solitary house 
which was to shelter their true marriage. 

Delarey was almost confused by it all. 
Half dazed by the noise of the journey, he 
was now half dazed by the wonder of the 
quiet as he stood near Gaspare and listened 
to Sebastiano’s music, and looked upward to 
the white terrace wall. 

Hermione was to be his possession here, 
in this strange and far-off land, among these 
simple peasant people. So he thought of 
them, not versed yet in the complex Sicilian 
character. He listened, and he looked at Gas- 
pare. He saw a boy of eighteen, short as are 
most Sicilians, but straight as an arrow, well 
made, active as a cat, rather of the Greek 
than of the Arab type so often met with in 
Sicily, with bold, well-cut features, wonder- 
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fully regular and wonderfully small square 
white teeth, thick black eyebrows, and enor- 
mous brown eyes sheltered by the longest 
lashes he had ever seen. The very low fore- 
head was edged by a mass of hair that had 
small gleams of bright gold here and there 
in the front, but that farther back on the 
head was of a brown so dark as to look nearly 
black. Gaspare was dressed in a homely suit 
of light-colored linen, with a collar and a 
shirt open at the throat, showing a section of 
chest tanned by the sun. Stout mountain 
boots were on his feet, and a white linen hat 
was tipped carelessly to the back of his head, 
leaving his expressive, ardently audacious, but 
not unpleasantly impudent face exposed to 
the golden rays of which he had no fear. 

As Delarey looked at him he felt oddly at 
home with him, almost as if he stood beside 
a young brother. Yet he could scarcely 
speak Gaspare’s language and knew nothing 
of his thoughts, his feelings, his hopes, his 
way of life. It was an odd sensation, a 
subtle sympathy not founded upon knowl- 
edge. It seemed to flow into Delarey’s heart 
out of the heart of the sun, to steal into it 
with the music of the Pastorale. 

“1 feel—I feel almost as if I belonged 
here,” he whispered to Hermione at last. 

She turned her head and looked down on 
him from her donkey. The tears were still in 
her eyes. 

“ T always knew you belonged to the blessed, 
blessed south,” she said, in a low voice. “Do 
you care for that?’ She pointed towards the 
terrace. 

“That music?” 

“tai 

“Tremendously, but I don’t know why. Is 
it very beautiful ?” 

“T sometimes think it is the most beautiful 
music I have ever heard. At any rate, I have 
always loved it more than all other musie, 
and now—well, you can guess if I love it 
now.” 

She dropped one hand against the donkey’s 
warm shoulder. Eric took it in his. 

“ All Sicily, all the real, wild Sicily seems 
to be in it. They play it in the churches on 
the night of the Natale,” she went on after 
a moment. “T shall never forget hearing it 
for the first time. I felt as if it took hold 
of my very soul with hands like the hands 
of the Bambino.” She broke off. A tear had 
fallen down upon her cheek. “ Avanti, Gas- 
pare!” she said. 
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Gaspare lifted his switch and gave Tito a 
tap, calling out, “Ah!” in a loud, manly 
voice. The donkey moved on, tripping care- 
fully among the stones, They mounted slow- 
ly up towards the Pastorale. Presently 
Hermione said to Eric, who kept beside her 
in spite of the narrowness of the path: 

“ Everything seems very strange to me to- 
day. Can you guess why?” 

“1 don’t know. Tell me,” he answered. 

“Tt’s this. I never expected to be perfectly 
happy. We all have our dreams, I suppose. 
We all think now and then, ‘If only 1 could 
have this with that, this person in that place, 
I could be happy.’ And perhaps we have 
sometimes a part of our dream turned into 
reality, though even that comes seldom. 
But to have the two, to have the two halves of 
our dream fitted together and made reality— 
isn’t that rare? Long ago, when I was a 
girl, I always used to think, ‘If I could ever 
be with the one I loved in the south—alone, 
quite alone, quite away from the world—l 
could be perfectly happy.’ Well, years after 
I thought that I came here. I knew at once 
I had found my ideal place. One half of my 
dream was made real and was mine. That 
was much, wasn’t it? But getting this part 
of what I longed for sometimes made me feel 
unutterably sad. I had never seen you then, 
but often when I sat on that little terrace 
up there I felt a passionate desire to have a 
human being whom I loved beside me. 1 
loved no one then, but I wanted, I needed to 
love. Do men ever feel that? Women do, 
often,—nearly always, I think. The beauty 
made me want to love. Sometimes, as I 
leaned over the wall, I heard a shepherd boy 
below in the ravine play on his pipe, or I 
heard. the goat-bells ringing under the olives. 
Sometimes at night I saw distant lights, like 
fireflies, lamps carried by peasants going to 
their homes in the mountains from a festa in 
honor of some saint, stealing upward through 
the darkness, or I saw the fishermen’s lights 
burning in the boats far off upon the sea. 
Then—then I knew that I had only half my 
dream, and I was ungrateful, Eric. I almost 
wished that I had never had this half, be- 
cause it made me realize what it would be to 
have the whole. It made me realize the mu- 
tilation, the incompleteness, of being in per- 
fect beauty without love. And now—now 
I’ve actually got all I ever wanted, and much 
more, because I didn’t know then at all what 
it would really mean to me to have it. And 
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besides, I never thought that God would 
select me for perfect happiness, Why should 
He? What have I ever done to be worthy 
of such a gift?” 

“You’ve been yourself,” he answered. 

At this moment the path narrowed and he 
had to fall behind, and they did not speak 
again till they had clambered up the last bit 
of the way, steep almost as the side of a 
house, passed through the old ruined arch, 
and come out upon the terrace before the 
Casa del Prete. 

Sebastiano met them, still playing lustily 
upon his pipe, while the sweat dripped from 
his sunburnt face, but Lucrezia, suddenly 
overcome by shyness, had disappeared round 
the corner of the cottage to the kitchen. The 
donkey boys were resting on the stone seats 
in easy attitudes, waiting for Gaspare’s 
orders to unload, and looking forward to a 
drink of the Monte Amato wine. When they 
had had it they meant to carry out a plan 
devised by the radiant Gaspare, to dance a 
tarantella for the forestieri while Sebastiano 
played the flute. But no hint of this in- 
tention was to be given till the luggage had 
been taken down and carried into the house. 
Their bright faces were all twinkling with 
the knowledge of their secret. When at length 
Sebastiano had put down the ceramalla and 
shaken Hermione and Eric warmly by the 
hand, and Gaspare had, roughly, but with 
roars of laughter, dragged Lucrezia into the 
light of day to be presented, Hermione took 
her husband in to see their home. On the 
table in the sitting-room lay a letter. 

“A letter already,” she said. There was a 
sound almost of vexation in her voice. The 
little white thing lying there seemed to bring 
a breath of the world she wanted to forget 
into their solitude. “ Who can have written ?” 
She took it up and felt contrition. “It’s 
from Emile!” she exclaimed. “ How good of 
him to remember! This must be his wel- 
come.” 

“ Read it, Hermione,” said Eric. 
after Gaspare.” 

She laughed. “ Better not. He’s here to 
look after us. But you'll soon understand 
him, very soon, and he you. You speak dif- 
ferent languages, but you both belong to the 
south. Let him alone, Eric. We'll read this 
together. I’m sure it’s for you as well as 


” 


“T’ll look 


me. 
And while Gaspare and the boys carried in 
the trunks she sat down by the table and 
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opened Emile’s letter. It was very short and 
was addressed from Kairouan, where Artois 
had established himself for the spring in an 
Arab house. She began reading it aloud: 

“ This is a word—perhaps unwelcome, for I 
think I understand, dear friend, something of 
what you are feeling and of what you de- 
sire just now—a word of welcome to your 
arden of paradise. May there never be an 
angel with a flaming sword to keep the gate 
against you. Listen to the shepherds fluting, 
dream, or better, live, as you are grandly 
capable of living, under the old olives of 
Sicily. Take your golden time boldly with 
both hands. Life may seem to most of us 
who think in the main a melancholy, even 
a tortured thing, but when it is not so for 
a while to one who can think as you can 
think, the power of thought, of deep thought, 
intensifies its glory. You will never enjoy 
as might a pagan, perhaps never as might 
a saint. But you will enjoy as a generous- 
blooded woman with a heart that only your 
friends—I should like to dare to say only 
one friend—know in its rare entirety. There 
is an egoist here in the shadow of the mosques 
who turns his face towards Mecca and prays 
that you may never leave your garden. 

E. A. 

“ Does the Sicilian grandmother respond to 

the magic of the south?” 


When she drew near to the end of this 
letter Hermione hesitated. 

“He— There’s something,” she _ said, 
“that is too kind to me. I don’t think Ill 
read it.” 

“Don’t,” said Delarey. “ But it can’t be 
too kind.” 

She saw the postscript and smiled. “ And 
quite at the end there’s an allusion to you.” 

“Ts there?” 

“T must read that.” And she read it. “ He 
needn’t be afraid of the grandmother’s not 
responding, need he, Eric?” 

“No,” he said, smiling too. “ But is that 
it, do you think? Why should it be? Who 
wouldn’t love this place?” And he went to 
the open door and looked out towards the sea. 
“Who wouldn’t?” he repeated. 

“Oh, I have met an Englishman who was 
angry with Etna for being the shape it is.” 

“What an ass!” 

“TI thought so, too. But, seriously, I ex- 
pect the grandmother has something to say 
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in that matter of your feeling already as if 
you belonged here.” 

He was still looking towards the distant sea 
far down below them. 

“Is that an island?” he asked. 

“ Where?” said Hermione, getting up and 
coming towards him. “Oh, that! No, it is 
a promontory, but it’s almost surrounded by 
the sea. There is only a narrow ledge of rock, 
like a wall, connecting it with the mainland, 
and in the rock there’s a sort of natural 
tunnel through which the sea flows. I’ve 
sometimes been to picnic there. On the 
plateau, hidden among trees, there’s a ruined 
house. I have spent many hours reading 
and writing in it. They call it, in Biondino, 
Casa delle Sirene—the house of the sirens.” 


“ Questo vino @ bello e fino—” 


cried Gaspare’s voice outside. 

“A brindisi!” said Hermione. “ Gaspare’s 
treating the boys. Questo vino— Oh, how 
glorious to be here in Sicily!” 

She put her arm through Delarey’s and 
drew him out on to the terrace. Gaspare, 
Lucrezia, Sebastiano, and the three boys stood 
there with glasses of red wine in their hands 
raised high above their heads. 


“ Questo vino @ bello e fino, 
E portato da Castel Perini, 
Faccio brindisi alla Signora Ermini,” 


continued Gaspare, joyously, and with an 
obvious pride in his poetical powers. 

“ Monte Amato, Gaspare, not Castel Perini. 
But that doesn’t rhyme, eh? Bravo! But 
we must drink, too.” 

Gaspare hastened to fill two more glasses. 

“ Now it’s our turn,” cried Hermione. 


“Questo vino @ bello e fino, 
E portato da Castello a mare, 
Faccjo brindisi al Signor Gaspare.” 


The boys burst into a hearty laugh, and 
Gaspare’s eyes gleamed with pleasure while 
Hermione and Eric drank. Then Sebastiano 
drew from the inner pocket of his old jacket 
a little flute, smiling with an air of intense 
and comic slyness which contorted his face. 

“ Ah,” said Hermione, “I know—it’s the 
tarantella!” She clapped her hands. “ It 
only wanted that,” she said to Eric. “ Only 
that—the tarantella!” 

“ Guai, Lucrezia!” cried Gaspare, tyrannic- 
ally. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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trouble with American society is 


ae HE 
its 
in flat 


monotony; we cut our social cake 
said the Countess 
Helena. “In England they cut the cake up 
and down, and get a variety of layers.” 

“Variety is 
Frank agreed. 


slices,” 


Mrs. 
“We certainly are too much 
cramped and hampered by the close corpora- 
tions of cliques.” 

“Wherever I go, I know beforehand just 
the sort of people I shall meet. The smart 
the literary set, the sporting set, the 
artistic set; there is no fusion,” Helena con- 
tinued. 


the spice of society,” 


set, 


“Go to Washington,” Mrs. Frank advised. 
“Things are better there; something of the 
broad national spirit gets into the drawinz- 
rooms. You meet people from the North, 
South, East, and West; statesmen, military 
men, naval men, scientific and their 
womenkind.” 

“And the diplomats,” Helena put in. 

“Yes, diplomats add color, especially the 
Chinese. A lady I know went in to dinner 
with one of the Celestials; she made the most 
heroic efforts at conversation. No subject in- 
terested John; he wanted to eat his dinner 
in peace. Having tried every topic from 
bird’s-nest soup to Confucius, my friend ask- 
ed (they were at the ices by this time), ‘ Do 
you like the American women? ” 

“* Melican woman big foolee; too much 
talkee,’ was the answer. Diplomats are alike 
the world over; you can study their habits 
quite as well in St. Petersburg or Madrid. 
The interesting thing in Washington society 
is the chance of knowing all sorts and con- 
ditions of Americans.” 

The Countess Helena (American born with 
an Italian husband, a bright particular star 
in whatever social firmament she may be 
shining) and Mrs, Frank had met by chance 
at my tea-table. They were old friends, 
though in late years they had rarely been on 
the same continent at the same time. It was 
snowing outside; the studio fire burned 
cheerily; both ladies agreed to put off their 
engagements for that afternoon and linger 


men, 


for a good old-fashioned talk in the queer 
ancient loft of a studio, whose one big win- 
dow looked down on Washington Square, the 
Marble Arch, and the statue of Garibaldi, 
hung with faded garlands. 

“We have learned how to grow 
have yet to learn how to be r 
Helena. “ The rich are fast beco 
by themselves. On one hand * 
little brothers and sisters of 
their ‘cupboard love’; on t’ 
people who are either te: 
them, or else too thin- 
their motives will 
mistaken for parasites. 

“As if one’s income had anything to do 
with one’s social status!” Mrs. Frank pro- 
tested stoutly. “It makes no difference to 
anybody but yourself whether you write your 
income in three, four, or twenty figures.” 

Helena laughed and shook her pretty zold- 
en head defiantly as she said: “A certain 
rich clique here reminds me of a herd of wild 
ponies attacked on the plains by a pack of 
wolves. 


ch; we 
. said 
ga class 
have the 
rich, with 

her, the real 

to play with 
i—people afraid 
derstood, of being 


The ponies form a ring, putting 
down their heads in the middle, turning their 
backs to the wolves. When the wolves harry 
them, the ponies kick out with their hind legs 
to keep the pack at bay. Self-preservation, I 
suppose, but hardly an attitude tending to 
elevate the soul!” 

“My dear, I hope you know that you are 
talking nonsense,” said Mrs. Frank. 

“You say that,” Helena pursued, “ because 
at your table the other night I sat between 
a merchant prince who has to give away his 
money by shovelfuls or be smothered by it, 
and a university professor trying to bring 
up a family on a salary of three thousand 
dollars, and didn’t know t’other from which! 
Well, we all know your house is like the 
Kingdom of Heaven; there is neither rich 
nor poor there!” 

“ But seriously, did you never notice,” said 
Mrs. Frank, “that we literally can’t spare 
the Sermon on the Mount in society any 
more than we can spare the Ten Com- 
mandments in business? Honesty is the 
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best policy; it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. We all avoid the houses where the 
hostess has an axe to zrind. Society to be 
worth while must be disinterested. Then 
there must be fair play if there is to be good 


social sport. Everybody must have his 
chance to score if he can.” 
“A fair field and no favor,” laughed 


But you go 
I guard my 
from a bore as fiercely as I would 
guard it against the plague.” 

“Who is a bore?’ asked Mrs. Frank. 
“Probably every one of us to some people, 
under some circumstances. Isn’t it really 
the best policy to deal gently with the bore ?” 

Though his name was not mentioned, we 
all understood that we were talking about 
the particular Bore, Mrs. Frank’s Bore, the 
Bore most conspicuous on our social horizon. 

“We can’t all be such angels as you are,” 
said Helena. “I ami going to have a sign 
painted to hang out over your door with the 
words, ‘Comforting done here by the job!” 

Ah! brilliant, Helena, no one 
could ever hang a like sign over your door! 
Though I have enjoyed many an hour in 
your salon, where the most amusing people 
are to be met, I would rather be asked to a 
heefsteak and a scramble at Mrs. Frank’s 
than to your smartest dinner. 

Our little gossip was broken up by the en- 
trance of the Bore. Mrs. Frank, who proba- 
bly saw quite enough of him, soon took her 
After she had left the studio, the 
Bore said to Helena: 

“Shall I meet you at Mrs. Frank’s Mon- 
day night?” 

si Monday? 
Helena. 

“Took at your invitation again,” said the 
Bore. “ You'll see I am right; it is Monday.” 

“T am sure you are mistaken; I like too 
much to go to the Franks’ to make a mistake 
about that party,” Helena firmly replied. I 
held my peace. Because I had guessed the 
secret of that great-hearted woman, adored 
alike of wits and bores, was it for me to give it 
away? Mrs. Frank’s real party was for Tues- 
day night. Her house was small, her heart 
was large; those friends she could not in- 
vite to the “ real party ” were asked the night 
before, that their feelings mizht not be hurt. 

Years passed without my seeing the Bore. 
I met him again suddenly, unexpectedly; to 
be truthful, I met his portrait painted by the 


Helena, “and you for umpire? 
too far; you invite the bore. 
house 


exclusive 


leave. 


No, Tuesday night,” said 
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greatest of contemporary portrait-painters, 
in a European museum, where it hung, a 
treasured possession, honored by every pil- 
grim of science, who knew what the Boré 
had done for the world. He was dead, | 
learned, and had left behind him a monu- 
mental work, had added a new link to the 
chain of human knowledge. Helena had not 
divined the divine fire in him; Mrs. Frank 
had. She had cherished the Bore, comforted 
him, helped him and the world by her hos- 
pitality, for that had helped the Bore to do 
his great work. Let us be gentle with bores, 
for in entertaining a bore, we may entertain 
a genius unawares! At Helena’s one only 
meets the “arrived”; she concerns herself 
with the men and women whose superiority 
is already recognized. Mrs. Frank is a social 
Columbus, without chart, armed only with 
the compass of her sympathy that points un- 
swervingly to the pole; she discovers her own 
Islands of the Blest in that waste of waters, 
New York society. 

Whom shall we entertain? A little of 
everybody! The people we like, and the 
people who like us! There is a difference. 
Unless there is rather more of give and less 
of take, in our social life as in all other hu- 
man relations, the quality is apt to grow 
thin and strained. Helena will only have 
clever people; Mrs. Frank will only have 
good people at her house. The ideal sort of 
circle would be made up of people both good 
and clever. An impossible ideal? None the 
less one to strive for! 

Yoneerning Lions: we all like to entertain 
them; most of them like to be entertained. 
Birds of a feather may flock together, but 
Lions rarely enjoy the company of their kind 
(two of a kind never can agree). The soli- 
tary thrush sings alone; a Lion is like that 
sort of bird. I have seen more than one 
dinner partly spoiled by the multiplicity of 
Lions at the table. The Lion likes to have 
the floor to himself; he is always in bétter 
humor when there is no other to dispute it 
with him. When you have the luck to snare 
a Lion. remember that he is a kingly crea- 
ture, and select your other guests with a 
view to his comfort and pleasure. It is bet- 
ter to invite Lambs to meet a Lion than to 
ask another Lion. Every circle has its 
Lambs. The “dear old Lamb” was one of 
the most beloved habitués of our house in my 
youth. No social gathering was complete 
without him; he was gentle, he was kind, he 
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was appreciative and receptive. He was al- 

ways glad to receive what the passing Lion 

had to impart, and to furnish in return that 

spiritual fodder on which the Lion depends 
admiration and sympathy. 

I once made a visit to a lady living in a 
small New England town. I soon found that 
my friend was the social leader of the place. 
She was a woman overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness; her house would inevita- 
bly have been a social centre if she had lived 
in New York, in Los Angeles, or in Squi- 
dunk. To give pleasure, to share her home, 
her books, her pictures, the treasures of her 
library and her jam-closet, was a prime ne- 
cessity of her being . The day of my arrival 
(1 had fixed the time for my visit and given 
scant warning), she said to me: “ You will 
not mind that my evenings are all engaged, 
will you?” 

“Not if you will give me a little of your 
afternoons,” I replied. Her mornings are 
sacred, as she is a worker. “ What do you do 
with your evenings?” 

“Mondays the Club meets here; 
Tuesday, the History Club; Wednesday, 
there is choir practice—I happen to have the 
best piano, so they come here; Thursday, I 
read Shakespeare with some of the young 
girls, my daughter’s friends; Friday, the 
Christmas-present Club meets here, all the 
girls who are working surprises for their 
mothers or fathers.” She paused. 

“Well, Saturday at least is free, isn’t it?” 
I asked. 

“No,” the confessed, blushinz 
hotly, as if I had found her out in a misde- 
meanor. “QOur servants’ lives seem to me 
so dull; Saturday night I read to my own 
and a few of the neighbors’ maids.” 

I think that was the most truly hospitable 
soul I ever knew! If all the blessings that 
are called down by departing guests upon 
the yellow house where she lives should 
materialize, the house might be gilded with 
pure gold from door-sill to chimney-pot every 
spring, instead of being painted yellow every 
five years. 

Let us entertain the young. 
the jolliest guests! 
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hostess 


Children are 
It is very important that 
the social instinct should be developed early, 
the social talents encouraged. Do not, even 
if you are old and have no children of your 
own, be afraid to entertain children. You 


ean, if you try, remember what you liked 
when you were a child, and keep out of 
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the fallacy of thinking there is much dif- 
ference between you and the child. You 
know a few more things than the child 
knows, but he knows many things that you 
do not; he will learn a great deal that you 
have already forgotten, and many things 
you never will know; he is the heir of all 
the ages. If you treat the dullest, shyest 
child as if he were a rational fellow being, 
you will not bore him. He is pleased to be 
made a comrade of by a grown-up every 
now and again. He will laugh at you, and 
find you old-fashioned, but you can give him 
something that is very precious, and he will 
give you more than you can possibly give 
him—his spirits, his innocence, his unworld- 
liness! The best children’s frolics I remem- 
ber in my own childhood were always shared 
by the grown-ups! 

Entertain the old! The very young and 
the elderly always have time. To them 
either the battle has not begun or is nearly 
over. Oh remember the old, do not let them 
be crowded out of society! Every loss has its 
compensation; if they have lived well, every 
year has given some gift for the thing it 
took away. It is not enough to honor our 
own parents and grandparents; we must 
honor other people’s. The old add, in their 
way, quite as much as do the young to the 





great dead-level majority of society — the 
middle-aged. 
“Old people are so dreary,” protested 


Helena, when Mrs. Frank said something of 
this sort. 

“Then it is their children’s fault. We 
judge men and women by the way they bring 
up their children. Mrs. White is a bad 
mother; her children have no manners. Mrs. 
Brown is a good mother; her children have 
such nice manners, Carry the principle a 
step further. In old age, the parts are in a 
measure reversed. The middle-aged daugh- 
ter assumes the position of protector to the 
aged mother. If your old are dreary, it is 
your own fault. You fill the letter of the 
law, perhaps, are careful that the sheltered 
seat by the fireside is kept for grandmamma, 
that she always has the tenderest piece of 
chicken. That is poor care-taking which 
only ministers to the body. Share your 
strength with your mother as generously as 
she shared hers with you when you were little 
and weak; let your father tell his familiar 
stories (there are worse nuts to crack than 
chestnuts); and you will have no dreary old 
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people. Selfish young people make dreary 
old people. The next time you give a party, 
suppose you try the experiment of asking 
some elderly person. ‘You don’t know any 
one but Mrs. Snuffboots, and she never goes 
anywhere; there is no use in asking her.’ 
Ask her and see! She may come; anyway, 
you will have done a kind thing. She may 
even carry off the social laurels. Remem- 
ber how the Old Horse won the Bet.” 

Do not make the mistake of always ask- 
ing people of the same age to meet each 
other. People of our own age know very 
much what we know. Their minds have been 
formed by the same currents of thought, the 
same world events that have affected ours. I 
can always learn more from one of a genera- 
tion older, or a generation younger than my- 
self, than I can learn from men and women 
of my own time. Don’t be afraid of mixing 
people up; be a social pudding-stick and you 
will be a social benefactor. Choose the in- 
gredients for your social pudding with care. 
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Oil and water will not mix; milk and lemon 
curdle the pudding; let not your choice be 
indiscriminate or careless. Choose people 
that will blend, but remember that neither 
age limit nor income limit should govern 
your choice. “How shall I learn to mix 
a good social pudding?’ As I learn any- 
thing else—by trying, by putting all the in- 
telligence I have into making out my list. 
If it is worth while for me to give a party, 
it is worth while to do it well. 

I remember meeting Bishop Brooks as I 
arrived with my mother at an entertain- 
ment given by a mutual friend. 

“My daughter and I were saying to each 
other in the carriage that we must not for- 
get to enjoy ourselves,” said my mother. 

“Oh, I always remember to enjoy my- 
se]f,” was the Bishop’s rejoinder. We can- 
not all entertain such a man as Phillips 
Brooks, but in inviting our guests, let us re- 
member those who come to a feast in this 
spirit. 





A SONG 


BY CLARENCE 


URMY 


I SHALL not pass this way again, 


But far beyond earth’s Where and When 


May I look back along a road 


Where on both sides good seed I sowed. 


I shall not pass this way again, 


May Wisdom guide my tongue and pen, 
> g \ 


And Love be mine that so I may 


Plant roses all along the way. 


I shall not pass this way again, 


May I be courteous to men, 


Faithful to friends, true to my God, 


A fragrance on the path I trod. 
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is at an end the shops begin 
their display of advance spring 
fashions, so that by March the dress 
question must be serious- 
even while 


Bisa the Christmas shopping 


ly agitated 

the very thought of spring 
clothes makes the 
weather seem un- 
usually cold and 


dreary. It is a 
necessity, the 
law of supply has 
proved, that colors 
and fabrics, and in 
many instances 
models, must be set 
forth months ahead 
of the time when 
it shall be practical 
or advisable to 
wear the gowns, 
and women who 
like to be ahead 
with everything, 
begin to plan and 
choose accordingly. 

The fad, for go- 
ing South in the 
winter also has 
pushed forward the 
matter of spring- 
like dresses, and 
planning out the 
clothes for a win- 


80 


ter’s campaign is 
a great help in 
preparing for the 


summer outfit also. 
At one time the 
first gowns that 
were planned were 
for street wear. 


woman is always provided with her 


a a 


Now the well-gowned 
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Ecperty Ltapy’s coat of silver- gray 
trimmed with a black tie and rosettes. 


the ones intended 


se 


taffeta 


heavier fabrics like 
silk. The long cloth coat almost cov- 
ering the gown beneath is included in 
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simple tailored gown for general wear, 
which is equally attractive and possi- 
ble for the late winter and 
early spring, while the more 
elaborate cloth gowns that 
have done duty 
are worn until the voile and 
silk gowns are substituted. 
Cloth gowns made up after 


all winter 


Christmas are to 
be trusted, if they 
are really smart, to 
be correct models 
for spring, and are 
generally de- 
signed that when 
the furs worn with 
them all winter 
are laid aside the 
gown looks quite 
up to date. In 
fact the light col- 
ors that are 
fashionable at 
moment seem far 
more appropriate 
for spring than for 
winter. 

The corselet skirt 
with the short 
lero more or 
fanciful in design, 
and the princesse 
gown, are again 
the spring 
fashions, and are 
made up in all ma- 
terials, lace and 
voile, as well as the 
cloth or taffeta 
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COMING 


the new fashions also, although the 
trouble is that it 1s too warm for most 
spring weather. However, these long 
fitted coats will be useful all summer, 
and will be worn with the gowns of thin 
fabric. A charming model of this de- 
sign is made in light-weight cloth 
trimmed with bands of velvet in 
graduated widths. The skirt has 
these bands half-way to the waist, 
and the same idea is repeated on 
the waist itself. The long coat is 
most charming; severely plain in 
its lines, it shows off a good figure 
to the best possible advantage, the 
straight front of velvet and the 
fancy buttons being the only re- 
lief to the severity of the style. 
Copied in voile or silk this is 
bound to be a most popular model. 

Voile is to be fashionable, and 
so also will be taffeta silk with the 
soft finish, and in numbers of dif- 
ferent colorings. For the street 
there are many new and smart 
models in coat and skirt effect as 
well as in the entire costume with 
waist to match. 

A most unusual style of evening 
wrap that has aroused great 
admiration is finished with deep 
shawl collar of feathers; one 
that seems charmingly adapted 
for spring and summer, and for 
the trimming of marabout 
feathers a heavy lace may be 
substituted. The foundation 
of the garment may be velvet, 
cloth, or silk. In the original 
model sapphire-blue velvet 
was used to form the fronts 
and yoke. The sides and back 
were entirely composed of 
ruffles of blue mousseline de 
soie pleated and then gath- 
ered and so arranged as to 
form ‘sleeves as well. The 
feather trimming extended 
down the fronts of the coat, 


SPRING 
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Fc united 





FASHIONS 
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Gown of Alengon lace over white, the yoke and sleeves un- 
which was fastened together lined; draped girdle and flounce of blue and silver shot taffeta. 
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EveninG CLoak with stole front and deep square collar of blue cloth or velvet; ruffles of blue mousseline to 
match; black feather collar and facing, also little tabs edged with a ruffle of the mousseline. 
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SPRING 





Dinner Gown of silver-gray velvet edged with chinchilla; loose bolero and sleeve puffs of heavy lace 
edged with fur; short gathered undersleeves and tiny tucker of shirred pure white tulle. 
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EVENING Gown ot gray tulle over white, with black velvet 
ribbons and trimming of steel and jet paillettes 


with ornaments of velvet and chiffon with 
large faney buckles of gold. The same gar- 
ment in palest gray or rose pink is equally 
effective and most graceful and becoming; 
while when made up for summer wear, if 
composed of chiffon and taffeta, it is suffi 
cient protection for any of the cool days 
that come during the summer, and at the 
same time is not too heavy in weight. 
Taffeta coats, long and short, will be ex- 
tremely fashionable again this spring, and 
will be worn by young girls, middle-aged 
women, and elderly ladies. At first glance 
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many of these silk coats seem 
very shapeless, but they are 
all cut, or should be cut, with 
reference to the figure, and 
while hanging must 
have a certain smart effect 
to be considered fashionable. 
Ruchings of the silk, rows of 
shirring, lace jabots and ruf- 
fles, fancy buttons, all are 
smart trimmings, while on 
the newest models are seen at- 


loose 





Empire Gown of pale green iberty satin, the 
top and sleeves of white tulle; silver wreaths 
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Tue Latest FAD for an informal evening 
gown, white silk gauze with embroidery 


tractive ties with lace across the 
ends, and apparently _ slipped 
through gold or jewelled buckles. 
All colors of silk are to be worn, 
but the black taffetas are just as 
popular as ever and, in truth, 
black taffeta coats and en- 
tire costumes are ordered than in 
any other color. The taffeta silks 
with polka-dots of satin or with 
irregular satin figures are among 


more 
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the novelties, and there is an endless 
variety to choose from. The plaids 
and checks in the two-tone effects 
will also be most fashionable, and 
seem to be especially adapted to the 
modern styles. 

Cashmere is among the spring fab- 
rics, and in all the new and old 
colors. The material is always an 
agreeable one to wear, for it is so 


Eventnc Gown of pale blue and white striped taffeta, 
the bodice and upper part of the skirt pleated 
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light in weight, possesses 
quite a little warmth, 
and at the same time is 
most becoming if made 
up in the new tight-fit- 
ting styles. A model 
which is bound to be 
popular is made of one 
of the new shades of pale 
gray cashmere, and is 
trimmed with bands of 
darker gray velvet rib- 
bon and flat silver but- 
tons. The style is called 
simple, but it requires 
a clever dressmaker to 
copy the model satisfac- 
torily and give it the 
smart look without en- 
tirely losing the rather 
severe effect that is so 
becoming. There are just 
qualities of 
cashmere as of voile and 
silk, and just as great 
variety of colors’ to 
choose from, and there is 
much satisfaction that 
the material has 

come into fash- 


as many 


ion again. 

Deep sapphire 
blue is a_ fa- 
vorite shade this 
winter, and also 


EVENING Gown with corselet skirt of sapphire-blue velvet ; bands of ir- 
idescent blue and green spangles ; slashes in the skirt filled with lace. 
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a green that shades 
into blue. In the 
blue is an extreme- 
ly attractive model 
in princesse style 
trimmed with net 
of the same shade 
embroidered with 
iridescent spangles; 
the skirt is slashed 
up from the foot to 
some distance, and 
pieces of the 


} spangled net are 


set in. The upper 
part of the waist 
has the effect of a 


draped bolero of 
the net crossed 
with velvet bands 


embroidered with 
paillettes to match 
the net. The same 
model in a deep 
rose is most effect- 
ive also—in fact 
the model has been 
copied in almost 
every possible com- 
bination of colors. 

An odd dinner 
or theatre gown of 
velvet is becoming 
and effective, al- 
though the 
are rather 
and the style de- 
mands a good figure 
to show it off to ad- 
vantage. Made in 
princesse fashion, 
with an extra 
length of train, the 
material is a pale 
gray velvet trimmed 
with chinchilla. 
The front of the 
gown is most origi- 


lines 
severe 


. 
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nal and odd, 
the skirt fast- 
ening at the 
side under a 
band of chin- 
ehilla. The 
neck is cut low 
and is finished 
with a band of 
fur. The el- 
bow sleeves 
consist of a 
puff of lace 
and deep velvet 
cuff. In silk or 
satin the same 
model with flat 
bands of passe- 
menterie is 
equally smart 
and would be 
charming for 
spring or sum- 
mer. 

Pleated skirts, 
short and long, 
have been fash- 
ionable for a 
surprising 
length of time, 
and although 
em pha tically 
declared to be 
old style, they 
continue to be 
made and are 
worn by ex- 
tremely well- 
gowned women. 
There are few 
fashions more 
satisfactory 
and becoming 
in skirts, and 
consequently it 
is quite . sure 
that they will 
be used again 
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this spring. The 
many-gored skirt that 
came into favor last 
autumn is bound to be 
fashionable for some 
months. The way it 
hangs around the feet 
suggests pleats again. 
The newest circular 
skirts are charming 
when long, and equally 
becoming when short, 
but there are few cir- 
cular skirts that can 
be warranted to be sat- 
isfactory for an in- 
definite length of time, 
they are so apt to sag 
at the sides and be- 
come uneven. Made by 
an expert at skirts, 
the circular skirt is 
charming to a degree, 
but badly made and 
fitted it is one of 
the ugliest mod- 
els ever designed. 

Separate coats 
of cheviot and 
covert cloth will 
be worn for 
morning, es- 
pecially with 
checked skirts. 


PRINCESSE EVENING Gown of velvet and lace, with graduated flounces ending in 
a rosette at each gore; Empire drapery on the bodice. 
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mands that her follower include in 


EVERE effects and untrimmed 
gowns do not always come under her outfit at least one street cos- 


It is perfectly pos- 
sible to make the 
present style of 
simple costume at 
home with the aid 
of a good pattern. 


the head of simple fashions, al- tume made short. 
beit they may seem 
simple by contrast 
with the elaborately 
trimmed and appar- 
ently intricate styles 





that challenge atten- 
tion by their very 
individuality. 
The truth is that 
simple fashions 
are difficult to 
find at this stage 
of the world’s 
progress in dress; 
a first glance at 





A pleated, circu- 
lar, or gored skirt 
really short is 
not impossible for 
home dressmak- 
ers, and the sun- 
pleated skirt is 
still in fashion, 
and is effective 
and becom ing. 





The coat rather on 


the new designs brought 
i the sacque order 






forward every season is 
depressing to 
the woman who has 
either to make her own 
clothes or to wrestle 
(this being a plain 
statement of facts) 
with an incompetent 


decidedly is also very smart, 

and of course is 

not anything like 

so difficult to 
make as a fitted one. 
Rough cloths, chevi- 
ot, serge, and camel’s- 
hair, are considered the 
smartest materials, and 
do not require the same 


dressmaker who 
must be instructed 
in every detail, and 


watched with a finish as broadcloth, 
never - closed, eye only it must be re- 
and undiverted membered that all 
attention until zowns look far better 


the gown is en 
tirely finished. 
Surely and 
rapidly is the 
fashion returning 
to popular favor 
of the trained 
skirt for every occasion when the ab- 
solutely short skirt is not worn. But 
at the same time Dame Fashion de- 


if perfectly 
and pressed. 

The craze for voile 
continues unabated, 
and judging from the 
variety of colors and 
designs in this ma- 
terial, it will be just as fashionable 
for six months to come as it has been 
for the past year. There are many 


sponged 


Simpce Gown of cashmere or other light 
weight wool goods trimmed with braid 
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different for the 
gowns, some far beyond the possi- 
bilities of amateur dressmaking, 
just as the price of the material is 


models voile 


far in excess of what is sensible to 
pay if one’s income is limited. But 
there are plenty of most charming 
colors and attractive designs in the 
cheaper qualities, just as there are 
many attractive, becoming and 
simple models for the gowns. The 
fashion of yoke and cuffs of lace is 
still a favorite for the trimming of 
the waist, while on the skirt pipings 
of satin, bias folds of the material 
or narrow velvet ribbon are all in 
fashion. Light colors are preferred 
to dark, and the bright rather than 
the dull are In 
mauve, cerise, blue, palest gray, 
and always white in its many dif- 
ferent shades, there is a wide range 
of choice, and the cost of the gown 
may be reduced to a minimum if 
eare be taken. It is always best, 
when possible, to have a silk lining 
for the skirt, but it is not necessary 
to buy an expensive quality, and 
any old skirt, even if of a totally 
different color, can utilized to 
advantage. 


shades chosen. 


be 


Evening gowns are always a prob- 
lem to those who are forced to be 
economical and at the same time 


are socially inclined. However, 
there never was a time when there 
were so many effective materials 


for evening gowns to be had at so 
little cost. Flowered silks are ex- 
quisite in color, new weaves of silk 
and satin come in plain colors and 
such exquisite shades that little or 
no trimming is required. For sev- 
enty cents a yard and less most ef- 
fective satins can be found, and the 
entire cost of a gown that will wear 
two seasons and look well will 
found to be within 
most any one. 
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SIMPLE 


Pe a Sts 


be 
the reach of al- 
At this time of year it 


SPECIAL ADVANCE 


prices 


FASHIONS 








trimmings 


is possible, too, to find 


that 


gowns most effectively. 





DESIGN for a house gown for a mid- 
dle-aged or elderly woman of good height 


at reduced 


adorn 


these 
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SIMPLE CASHMERE HOUSE Gown with silk plissée 
frills to match 


The eyelet embroidery that for more 
than a twelvemonth has been such a 
popular fancy finds just as many ad- 
mirers as ever, and is now seen on silks 
and cloths that are sold at prices not 
so alarmingly high that the majority 
must pass them by. Embroidered taf- 
feta gowns are very charming and are 
to be greatly in favor this season, in 
both light and dark colors. The charm- 
ingly attractive shades of green are 
popular again, and a model gown 











worthy of note is made of this smart 
fabric. The skirt has two flounces, 
while the waist is made with double 
draperies of the embroidery falling 
over a plain satin girdle of a deeper 
shade of green. In black and white 
taffeta these embroidered flounces are 
especially attractive. Like the plain 
taffetas, these will be seen in coat-and- 
skirt costumes and shirt-waist suits. 





House Gown of 
and sleeves of lace and mousseline. 


voile or any soft material; yoke 
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LTHOUGH in preparation for 
the social events of the winter 


the gowns intended for evening 
wear are made up early in the season, 
new models are constantly being 
brought forward to tempt the lovers 
of dress, and certainly the temptation 
is so alluringly presented that it takes 
a strong will to resist. 
The evening gowns ex- 
hibited at the moment 
may not be any more at- 
tractive or more smart 
than those which 
were brought out 
early in the 
son, and yet there 
certainly are a 





sea- 





| beauty of coloring 

and perfection of 

finish that make 
them seem _ very 
distinetive, and 
which will ensure 
their being copied 











in all _ fabrics }. 
suitable for sum- ? 
mer. 


Chiffon velvet . 
evening gowns are |} 
very fashionable, 
and although the 
material is said 
not to be so satis- 
factory for hard 
wear as satin or 
silk, it will last 
for two seasons, 
which is certainly enough for the ex- 
travagant woman. Such _ exquisite 
shades of color as are to be had in this 
} material insure a becoming gown, 
while for the long lines and draped 
effects of both Empire and princesse 








styles it is especially well adapted. 
Rose - pink chiffon velvet as to the 
material and color certainly seems 
to combine everything attractive, and 
it is not remarkable that so many 
gowns are made of it. It is trimmed 
in many ways, sometimes has little 
or no trimming of any kind, and 









Biouss of blue moiré velvet with 
lace vest and lower sleeves. 


again is most elaborate in 
detail. The princesse style 
still reigns supreme, but the 
modified Empire fashions are 
already exciting interest, and will un- 
questionably reign supreme six months 
from now. Be it understood, though, 
that this is not the exaggerated Em- 
pire style of the old illustrations, but 
rather < modification of both princesse 
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and Empire fashion. The 
Empire style is followed in 
the way in which the trim- 
ming is arranged on the 
waist, and the princesse in 
the defining of the figure 
by the gown being so close- 
fitting. 

One charming model 
for a rose-pink chiffon vel- 
vet gown hints at this com- 
bining of styles. The gown 
fits close to the figure, has 
a long train that is 
trimmed with lace flounces 
arranged in half moons and 
finished with rosettes, while 
on the upper part of the 
waist the trimming is ar- 
ranged in Empire fashion. 
A fall of the lace is held 
down by folds of the ma- 
terial brought across the 
bust and fastened with a 
loose knot or rosette. This 
is a good model for satin or 
silk and can be made in 
any color; it is extremely 
smart in black or white, 
and if so desired the lace 
need not be used, but a fall 
of the same material em- 
broidered with spangles or 
paillettes may be substi- 
tuted. The dressmakers 
now produce’ such 
skilful work that 


the princesse gown 





no longer is such 
a difficult prob- 
lem as it was, 
and if a woman 
is not too stout, 
and possesses 
even a_ passably 
good figure, she 
can look well in 


SMART HOUSE GowN of pale rose cloth, Irish lace, green velvet ribbon, and . 
one of these new 


Malines lace; this is worn over a transpatent vest and undersleeves of sheer 
nm 
mull or mousseline, the lower part being shirred to fit the arm. models, The old- 
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WAISTS AND HOME GOWNS 








fashioned idea that if a gown 
only fitted very tightly it fitted 
well has fortunately been 
quite done away with, and 
even if there be a large waist 
to struggle with, fashion has 
kindly ordained that if cer- 
tain long lines are followed, 
the figure can be made to 
look quite well. In fact it may 
look far better than when, in 
the attempt to get rid of extra 
inches, the waist itself was so 
squeezed in that the hips and 
bust were made to look. ex- 
aggeratedly large. Small 
waists are extremely fash- 
ionable, but not, when they are 
only attained at the expense 
of the rest of the figure. 

Another model for an Em- 
pire gown has met with great 
favor. It is graceful and be- 
coming, and again are shown 
the two styles combined. There 
is a tight-fitting princesse lin- 
ing of green liberty satin com- 
pletely covered with white 
tulle that falls in Empire ef- 
fect. Across the bust and 
around the skirt is a band of 
embroidered wreaths in green 
and silver in Empire design. 
A high-draped bodice of the 
satin is fastened at the side 
and long ends of 
the satin fall to 
the foot of the 
skirt. The waist 
is cut extremely 
low, but is filled 
in with rows of 
narrow lace; the 
sleeves are of 
the tulle, made 
with one puff 
finished with the 
narrow lace edg- 












































AFTERNOON GOWN with corselet skirt of rather light violet taffeta trimmed with 
. darker velvet ribbon and medallions of heavy saffron-tinted guipure; the same 
ing. Most grace- trimming is used on the blouse, which is of very fine lawn 
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SIMPLE SHIRRED BLOUSE of one of the new moiré taffetas 
which are shot in three colors, such as blue, green, and orange. 


ful in its outlines is this design, while the 
colors—green, white, and silver—make it look 


dainty and appropriate for either 
winter or summer. 

The real princesse model is display- 
ed to the greatest advantage in the 
net gowns striped with black velvet 
ribbon, and such gowns are almost 
indispensable in the fashionable out- 
fit of to-day, which demands such 
elaborate gowns for dinner and 
theatre. With a well-fitting guimpe 
of net or lace this gown is appropri- 
ate for restaurant dinners or for the 
theatre, while without the guimpe it 
is most charming for a dinner gown. 
It is the fashion now to put colored 
or white linings under the black nets 
or laces, but conservative-minded 
women still proclaim the superior 
smartness of the all-black. The 
model illustrated is of gray tulle 
made over white, and the embroidery 
is of steel and jet on black velvet, 
but the same model in black net or 














chiffon over either 
white or black is 
immensely attract- 
ive. 

More and more 
elaborate grow the 
styles for the high- 
necked gowns that 
.are worn for recep- 
tions, at the thea- 
tre, or for dining 
out in public, and, 
in truth, it is ex- 
tremely puzzling to 
determine, in the 
ease of the most 
fancifully made, for 
what use they are 
intended. 




















THe LATEST LIBERTY Gown for a chiki; material a 


rather light dull blue and green shot crépon. 
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terior decoration of the seventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries in England is 
centred upon the furniture of those periods. 
We hardly remember that wall spaces, floors, 
and windows formed an essential part of the 
interiors then. If we think of that side of 
the question at all, it is to feel that a Colonial 
background is a fitting one for all Georgian 
furniture, English or Amer- 
ican, since the furniture itself 
was essentially the same in both 
countries. To a certain extent 
this is true, but that would 
make our interiors Colonial 
rather than English. 
In truth the great 
cabinet-makers of that 
time were also decora- 
tors, and the decora- 
tors, cabinet - makers. 
There is a character- 


é ‘HE interest which we feel in the in- 


istic Chippendale wall ee oe ee “=f 
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and ceiling decoration, 
and an equally char- 
acteristic Heppelwhite 
decoration, both of 
which are similar to 
our Colonial interiors,  %«« Cs. | 
although not exactly 
like them. But in the 
century preceding that 
which is identified with the well-known 
names of Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and 
Sheraton, we find a style entirely different 
and one which we find well worth copying 
in our dining-rooms and libraries, and some- 
times in our living-rooms, to-day, so that it is 
essential to know its characteristics. Seven- 
teenth-century decoration breathes a strong- 
er, sturdier spirit than that of the eight- 
eenth century. A picture of the old Jaco- 
bean halls with their carved oak and panelled 
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walls, black with age, the huge carved man- 
tel, the rich tapestries and carved Spanish 
and Flemish chairs, the long low tables and 
the walls decorated with spoils from the 
hunt, with firearms and trophies of war, is 
a strong contrast to that of a Heppelwhite 
interior with its stucco walls, mahogany fur- 
niture, and damask hangings. 

The seventeenth century is divided into 
the Jacobean and Queen Anne 
periods. The Jacobean period 

, is characterized principally by 
the panelled oak walls and the 
earved oak furniture. The 
beamed ceiling was generally 

heavily carved as well. 

The fireplace, large 

and also carved, was 

the central feature of 

the room. Over the 

wall panels tapestries 

were frequently hung. 

tle The windows were 
deeply set, with small 
diamond panes, and 

there were wide win- 

dow - seats with many 
cushions. The floor was 

9 of polished oak. The 
chairs used were either 

the Cromwellian chair 

of oak with turned 

legs, a narrow horizontal panel across the 
back, a high seat, and both seat and back up- 
holstered in leather fastened with large brass 
tacks, or the imported Flemish and Spanish 
chairs. These chairs were similar in shape, 
made of oak, with high narrow carved backs 
either upholstered or with cane inserted. 
The seats were upholstered in the same way, 
and the legs were carved with heavy stretchers 
and clumsy scrolls for feet. They were very 
beautiful. Rare examples of them are to be 
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found now, and many copies are made. A 
Jacobean interior is particularly appropriate 
for a dining-room since the old halls which 
were the principal rooms in the house were 
primarily for banqueting, although they 
served the purpose of a general gathering- 
place for host and guests as well. 

In the Queen Anne period the Dutch in- 
fluence (introduced by the Dutch King Wil- 
liam) became paramount. Mahogany was in- 
troduced, and the well-known cabriole leg, 
ball-and-claw foot, solid vaselike splat, and 
broad removable seat for the chairs. With 
the Dutch, too, came the grandfathers’ clocks, 
the bandy-leg tables, the combination’ book- 
case and writing-desks, and many other models 
which served Chippendale well in the period 
following. The characteristic Dutch or 
Queen Anne chair, however, was more mas- 
sive than the copies for which Chippendale 
was responsible. The back was higher and 


narrower, and there were almost invariably 


These 


heavy stretchers connecting the legs. 
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chairs and the bandy-leg tables are very fre- 
quently found, and copies are made for 
dining-rooms. During this same period a 
Chinese influence was felt, due to the fact 
that the centre of commerce was moved by 
King William from Antwerp to London. 
Fashionable London, following the lead of the 
Queen, quite lost its head over Chinese porce- 
lains and lacquers. Chinese dragons and 
pagodas were represented upon wall-papers 
and in the designs for furniture and even 
for architecture. A little later the Huguenot 
exiles from France aroused an interest in 
French design, in the rococo, the fluttering 
ribbons, and the festoons of the gay court of 
Louis XV. 

With these influences the designs of Chip- 
pendale, whose “Gentleman and Cabinet- 
maker’s Director” came out in 1754, have 
much todo. By being able to trace his charac- 
teristics to those ofthe periods preceding his 
or to those of his contemporaries across the sea, 
the collector will find it much easier to iden- 
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tify his designs without being misled and led 
astray by similarities to the models of the 
Dutch or of the French. When wandering 
in a museum or searching through auction- 
rooms, catalogue in hand, one is often com- 
pletely mystified by Chippendale character- 
istics which are labelled Dutch, and vice versa. 
His activities were divided into three periods, 
the first influenced by the Dutch models, the 
second by the Chinese, and the thi d by the 
French. Chippendale has been rightly called 
the “ Master Adapter,” for all of his designs 
are strangely wanting in originality. They 
are adaptations, but skilful adaptations com- 
bined with such perfect proportions and join- 
ery that they are marked by an individuality 
so strong as to almost obliterate the sources 
and to place his name at the head of his art. 
He was first and foremost a carver, however, 
so that when we see the Dutch splat and 
cabriole leg carved with the acanthus or shell, 
we may safely conclude that it is Chippendale 
rather than Queen Anne. The bow-line of the 
back of his chairs is one of the surest ways 
of detecting one of his models. This, even 
when combined with a solid splat and cabriole 
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leg, is undoubtedly Chippendale rather than 
Queen Anne. The splat, whether carved or 
solid, and the ecabriole leg and ball-and-claw 
foot marked his first period. Under the 
Chinese influence the legs of the chairs be- 
came square. Chinese fretwork appeared on 
the back and legs, dragons, monkeys, and 
pagoda tops became a part of his designs 
until the French influence was felt, when the 
pagoda gave way to the rococo, shell, and 
ribbon bows. The French leg and foot were 
a rococo or acanthus scroll, At this point 
Chippendale reached the highest point of his 
love for lavish ornament and bright colors. 
We associate with his name a simple digni- 
fied mahogany chair, the back slightly carved, 
the proportions perfect, and the seat uphol- 
stered in tapestry or leather, while in reality 
he loved the softer woods better than ma- 
hogany, and advises lacquering, painting, and 
japanning in bright colors or gilding, and 
upholstering in red morocco, colored hair- 
cloths, or bright tapestries. His taste, in- 
stead of being quiet and restrained, was gay 
and fantastic to the last degree. Carrying 
out this taste, the walls and ceilings in his 
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HEPPELWHITE MODELS, TWO OF THEM SHOWING GOTHIC INFLUENCE, 


schemes for decoration were panelled off with 
designs in French rococo. This was done in 
stucco and was frequently gilded and colored. 
Mantelpieces, mirrors, and chandeliers were 
one mass of rococo with floating ribbons and 
smiling cherubs, or, when the spirit was from 
the East, covered with arabesques, Chinese 
dragons and pagodas. Papers for the walls 
were also covered with the same motives. 
French or Chinese, everything breathed the 


fantastic love of color 


same gay and ex- 
cessive ornament. The window draperies 
were the same. They were of hair-cloth, 


moreen, damask, tapestry, leather, or chintz. 
The carpets were Oriental from Turkey. 

The reaction against this excessive orna- 
ment was introduced by the Adam brothers, 
who were architects filled with a devotion to 
the classic in architecture and interior dec- 
oration as well, and burning with a bitter 
hatred for the Chippendale characteristics, 
which they looked upon as wholly wanting in 
good taste and beauty. Their style was mark- 
ed by a love for the straight line, a fine sense 
of proportion, and an appreciation of plain 
The walls were broken with pilasters, 
and the stucco friezes and ceilings were or- 
namented with simple and delicate classic 
ornament. 


spaces. 


The Adam brothers, however, are princi- 
pally of interest on account of the influence 
they had upon Heppelwhite. We may study 
Heppelwhite’s characteristics principally in 
his chairs, tables, and sideboards. The 


backs of his chairs were usually shield- 
shaped, oval, or heart-shaped; the backs 
connecting with the back legs by a curved 
moulding, but without any support in the 
middle corresponding with the Dutch and 
Chippendale splat, so that the construction, 
although graceful in the extreme, was far 
from strong. The legs of his chairs were 
slender, square, and tapering, with or without 
a spade foot, and they were frequently inlaid 
with the husk or bell flower in satinwood. 
Heppelwhite’s name stands for the highest de- 
velopment of marquetry, as does Chippendale’s 
for the highest development of carving in ma- 
hogany. Marquetry had been introduced by 
the Dutch, but had not been developed by 
Chippendale or his contemporaries. He used 
satinwood and tulip-wood principally in his 
inlays. His ornament, following the leading 
of the Adam brothers, was mostly classical, 
the swag, the festoon, the bell flower, the 
rosette, and the acanthus. Through it all he 
retained a simplicity and reserve with very 
little elaboration. Chippendale made no side- 
boards. The Heppelwhite sideboards are char- 
acterized by either a straight or a serpentine 
front, slender tapering legs with the spade 
foot, inlaid with the bell flower or not as the 
case may be. A space was left under the long 
middle drawer, and closets for a wine-cooler 
which was usually made in the form of a 
small sarcophagus. The knife-boxes were 


square or urn-shaped. His card-tables were 
Standing with the straight side 


semicircular. 























against the wall, but with a lid which was 
sometimes lifted to rest against the wall when 
the tables were used for bric-a-brac, etc., or 
allowed to rest upon a movable leg when it 
was used for its original purpose as a card- 
table. His chairs were upholstered in damask 
or leather, and the material was invariably 
fastened on by means of brass-headed nails 
arranged in designs. Stripes and medallions 
are favorite patterns for the materials used 
for the chairs and for curtains. The eared 
easy-chair which is so much a favorite now 
was designed by Heppelwhite. It is some- 
times called the “ Saddle Check” chair, and 
sometimes the grandfathers’ chair. It may be 
upholstered in hair-cloth, damask, or chintz. 
Printed cottons, dimity, and linens were used 
in the bedrooms to drape the four-posters. 
Sheraton’s style does not differ 
widely from that of Heppelwhite, 
but the backs of his chairs were 
square rather than round, or shield- 
shaped with a horizontal support ex- 
tending the back near the 
seat, and several slender splats orna- 
mented with carving, inlay, or paint- 


across 


ing. The carving in both the Hep- 
pelwhite and the Sheraton chairs 


was largely of festoons, draperies, 
and princes’ feathers. The mar- 
quetry ornament, as beautiful as 
that of Heppelwhite, possibly more 
so, was principally the bell flower 
and husks, but the two main points 
in which his style differs from that 
of Heppelwhite, aside from the 
shape of the backs of his chairs, are 
the small fluted legs decorated with 
reeds and fillets of chairs, tables, and side- 
boards, and in the use of brass ornaments, 
either inlaid or overlaid. There were cut 
brass borders and rods and handles on his 
sideboards, brass heads and columns on his 
tables, ete. Sheraton was also exceedingly 
fond of painted furniture. Delicate white 
and gold chairs were favorites with him for 
parlor chairs. They were upholstered in 
striped satin, and in 1803 cane was used. 
The walls and ceiling were still of stucco 
with carved and gilded cornices. Both were 
sometimes painted with Watteau or Boucher 
designs, but the walls were more frequently 
hung with paper. All the ornament was 
lighter than in the days of Chippendale, 
whom Sheraton scorned, as did Heppelwhite. 
The windows extended to the floor, and the 
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curtains were draped in ornamental swags. 
After becoming thoroughly familiar with 
the characteristics of the different cabinet- 
makers the collector of old mahogany must 
remember that the pieces of furniture pos- 
sessing these characteristics are not neces- 
sarily the work of the cabinet-makers them- 
selves, or their workmen. It would be utterly 
impossible for Chippendale and his workmen 
to have made all the pieces accredited to 
him. His book of designs was circulated 
throughout the country, and his designs were 
widely copied. They were copied then, and 
they still continue to be copied, as do those 
of Heppelwhite and Sheraton as well. The 
treasures which we find may have been made 
by contemporaries or fifty years later. Only 
the expert can tell. The real things, how- 





A HEPPELWHITE CARD-TABLE. 


ever, bring fabulous prices, and like the real 
Oriental rugs are not allowed to languish 
and wait for a happy amateur to. discover 
them in auction-room or antique-shop. Some 
that we see are reproductions of the time, 
others are recent. A careful examination 
should be made into the general construction, 
and an equally careful observation of the 
proportions. If there is any carving, one 
should see whether it bears the mark of 
strong individual work and unlimited ma- 
terial, or whether it is mechanically wrought 
with so little material that there is an ap- 
pearance of thinness and poor curves. In 
examples of the old cabinet work the con- 
struction is still perfect—that is, doors and 
drawers work smoothly. Poor construction 
and proportions condemn the modern copies. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER® 


By FLORA MCDONALD THOMPSON. 





Paris, February 1, 1906. 

HE République francaise never ceases to 
T be a joy to the soul of my American 

democracy, it is so unlike our own re- 
public in all the royal affiliations it exhibits. 
I am hurrying down-town, when suddenly my 
“taxi” comes to a halt, as do all fiacres, 
trams, omnibuses, automobiles, pedestrians in 
the street, a mass instantly forming. 

“Owest-ce quil y a darriver?” “What's 
the matter?” 

The Guarde républicaine in full dress, a 
long line, is crossing our path, bobbing up 
and down in all the sprightly splendor of 
their tin-soldier glory. After them, respond- 
ing sympathetically to the acclaim of the 
crowd, is Monsieur Lepine, prefet de police— 
“Papa” Lepine, as the students of the Latin 
Quarter affectionately call him. Then—ah! 
La voila the cause of this interruption of 
our individual democratic affairs, It is a 
king who passes. “Vive le roi! Vive le 
roi!”—the throat of democracy grows hoarse 
acclaiming the king. Now it is the King of 
England, and then of Italy, of Spain, of Por- 
tugal—one after another they come and go. 
The King of Greece is seldom long absent 
from our midst; the King of Monte Carlo is 
often with us; then we have the Queen of 
Madagascar, indulged, dusky, adopted daugh- 
ter of the République francaise, and besides 
there are still the royal families of France— 
one has a choice of several according as one 
is Bourbon, Orléans, or Bonaparte in senti- 
ment—who maintain their dignity and in a 
way hold court under the amiable sway of la 
République, whose heart is really warm for 
them, in whose veins flows their own blood, 
who is indeed their stepdaughter, heritor of 
their grandeurs, their loves, their hates—a 
new incarnation of their very soul. 

A sense of the royal ancestry of the Ré- 
publique francaise was never stronger in me 
than one day during the winter as I entered 
the court of the Palais du Luxembourg, 
whither I had been invited by a Senateur to 
see the hidden mysteries of the Senate. As 
anybody knows or as any guide-book will 


tell you, the French Senate is housed in a 
palace built in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century for Marie de Medicis, many 
times remodelled under various kings and 
converted from a royal residence to its pres- 
ent use during the First Empire. The palace 
as one sees it to-day, arriving by the rue de 
Tournon late in a gray, misty winter’s after- 
noon, exhibits just sufficient of the pathos of 
age to soften the grimness of its appearance, 
which, eloquent in jts expression of endur- 
ance, is nevertheless discolored and oh, so 
old, like one or two men I know who, a sur- 
vival of the monarchy, stubbornly, gallantly, 
and withal pitifully resist the ravages of time 
and the Republic. Within the high walls 
which enclose it, the palace extends on three 
sides of a great rock-paved court. To enter, 
one passes through a narrow gateway where 
an officer in uniform mounts guard. Here 
one immediately perceives how great is the 
discretion with which the République fran- 
caise protects herself from the public—vastly 
different from the manner in which the God- 
dess of Liberty keeps open house in the Capi- 
tol at Washington. 

To arrive at the American Senate, I dash 
in the broad front door of the Capitol, where 
a plain, blue-coated fellow citizen, more 
guide than guard, pays no attention to me 
whatever unless I happen to ask him for in- 
formation. Hundreds of American citizens 
of both sexes and all classes are strolling at 
will through the unadorned corridors, and in 
the reception-room adjoining the Senate men 
and women sit as much at ease, as much in 
command, as if they were in their own par- 
lors, while numerous servitors of the govern- 
ment in attendance upon the publie carry 
ecards for them to any Senator named, the 
Senators, except for some sufficient reason, 
appearing in response to the cards with the 
promptness and good-nature born of the con- 
sciousness that they, too, are servants of the 
people. In France all is different. On guard 
just inside the front door of the French 
Senate building was a brilliantly uniformed 
monsieur whose breast was so covered with 
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ribbons and medals that in the United States 
he would be mistaken for a member of the 
diplomatic corps. At the further end of the 
spacious corridor were two other messieurs 
also uniformed and decorated. It is the 
mission of these distinguished-appearing gen- 
tlemen to demand what is one’s business with 
the Senate, and without credentials of some 
sort proceeding from an authoritative source, 
entrance is barred, whereupon should one per- 
sist, behold the army is at hand to suppress 
one. Nearly the full length of the corridor, 
sitting on wooden benches, was a double line 
of prettily uniformed soldiers. Whether these 
are kept here most out of distrust of the 
peaceable intentions of the people or of the 
Senate of France, I do not know. 

Having finally penetrated the vestiaire of 
the Senateurs, behold the royal radiance of 
the République frangaise enveloping me. I 
stood in a very broad corridor brilliantly 
lighted; white marble walls contrasted sharp- 
ly with crimson carpet covering the floor and 
a splendid stairway which, the full breadth 
of the corridor, ascended to the floor above. 
I did not know that above was the throne- 
room of the palace, but at a first glance the 
stairway appeared to me designed for the 
passing of royal pageants, and as I mounted 
it beside the amiable and distinguished Sena- 
feur acting as my host—well, I did wish the 
“home folks” could see me, for I felt that 
all I needed was a few yards of velvet and 
ermine trailing after me to be something of a 
royal pageant myself. That is what I find 
especially intoxicating about life in the Ré- 
publique frangaise. One is constantly enter- 
ing into the queenly moods of la République, 
partaking of the royal charms which she has 
diverted from the monarchy, the empire, to 
the people, and it is a novel, not to say de- 
licious, experience after the simplicity to 
which the goddess of our American liberties 
subjects us at home. At the top of the stair- 
way is the buvette, where we stopped for tea, 
and then a great, glittering, glass door was 
thrown open to me, and I was in tLe throne- 
yoom,. 


To-day the throne-room is the private draw- 
ing-room—sitting-room—of the Senateurs. It 
is nearly the full length of the main portion 
of the palace, broad, high, and all illumined 
as I saw it, the effect it produced was a 


marvellous one of light, color, splendor. The 
vaulted ceiling exhibits the apotheosis of 
Napoleon executed by a famous painter; 
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Peace and War are pictured in antithetical 
glory on either side, while at either end of 
the long stretch of beauty and of splendor, 
a wonderful art depicts the apotheosis of 
the kings of France. Dazzling white marble 
chimney-pieces, exquisitely carved, stand out 
in singular purity of line and tone among 
the vivid furnishings of the room, which are 
crimson and massive gold. Enamored by 
this revelation of royalty, I sighed, regretting 
the departed emperor, king. Very dignified, 
venerable, charming even, some of them, the 
Senateurs grouped here, chatting, reading, 
writing, but if the throne were here, a king 
and courtiers, how complete and vastly im- 
proved would be the picture! I said as much 
to the Senateur escorting me, who responded, 
“ Treason,” and when I insisted that at least 
the room is much too beautiful for men— 
Senators, yes, but still mere men in their in- 
evitable expression of the male prerogative 
to be, if not ugly, then at best unlovely—the 
Senateur, arresting one of his colleagues, said: 
“Behold to what the American invasion 
threatens to reduce us. The American wom- 
an is for driving us forth from our palace 
and appropriating it to her sex because, for- 
sooth, she thinks women would look prettier 
here than we do.” 

From the salle du tréne we visited one 
after another of the committee-rooms, prince- 
ly in appointment all of them; many of them 
add to their interior charm a view of things 
outside which must make it difficult for the 
most prosy Senateur to attend strictly to busi- 
ness at all times. Here one looked through 
an avenue of ghostly trees and a hundred 
twinkling lights toward the Pantheon lost in 
the blackness of night beyond, and here and 
there through many windows all favored, the 
eye strayed, with fancy following, among the 
attractions, varied and ever beautiful, of the 
Jardin du Luxembourg outside. “ Nature 
is too gloomy this evening,” said the Sena- 
tuer—it was dark and stormy; “you must 
look from these windows one day in spring; 
there is a wonderful charm about an old 
monument viewed in contrast with the youth 
of spring.” 

In the library of the Senate, where seldom 
an ordinary mortal is permitted to penetrate, 
there is a superb view of the garden outside 
to be had from the windows, there are won- 
derful paintings to be seen within, but above 
all I was sensible of the mysterious seduc- 
tion which emanates from old, old books. 
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The walls are lined with them, and the 
ghostly presences they evoke to fix upon the 
imagination crowded upon me to the exclu- 
sion of all other impressions. It might be 
worth while, being a Senateur, just to have 
the right to sit here at will, handling, having, 
knowing these old books. 

The réle of the French Senator is a too 
passive one to be acceptable to the American 
character. His office, more resplendent in 
dignity, is much less powerful than that of 
his American counterpart. His chief mis- 
sion is to lend a certain pomp and circum- 
stance of legislation to measures which take 
all their practical force from the Chamber of 
Deputies. The gallery of the French Senate 
is also foreign to our own. Before entering 
here one is politely but insistently relieved of 
umbrellas, canes—anything that might possi- 
bly be used as an instrument of destruction; 
even the small bag in which I carry my hand- 
kerchief was subject to question. Then once 
inside, the doors are locked, so that if inad- 
vertently one should do mischief there would 
be no means of escape from the innumerable 
guards posted in the vestiaire outside. The 
president of the Senate sits on a platform 
elevated so high as to give him almost the 
appearance of ruling from a_ throne. 
Neither, in point of fact, is he far from the 
throne, to speak figuratively of the seat of the 
French executive, for as president of the 
Senate he is held to be ini line of logical suc- 
cession to the Presidency of France. 

“There are so many empty seats,” I ex- 
claimed, looking down upon the hémicycle 
when I had taken my place. 

“ Les Senateurs souvent enrhume” 
(Senators often have colds), the Senateur ac- 
companying me explained. 

As a matter of fact, the bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Church and state being 
under discussion, the supporters of the gov- 
ernment were voting en bloc and the presence 
of comparatively few Senateurs was required 
to express the will of the majority. This 


sont 


man- 
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ner of balloting is, I believe, an American im- 
portation, and is designed in particular for the 
preservation of party unity. As I saw it 
work in the French Senate it seemed to me 
a singularly simple and perfect device for 
voting much and often. A number of sol- 
emn-looking officials, handsomely decorated, 
who, but for the ribbons and medals adorning 
them, resembled the pillars of any of our 
wealthy American churches in the act of 
taking up a collection, passed along the aisles, 
presenting to each Senateur the ballot-box, a 
huge black urn. The Senateur then would 
open anywhere from one or two to twenty or 
thirty small boxes on the desk in front of 
him and deposit as many votes apparently 
as he chose to take out of all these boxes. 
The Senateur with me assured me that these 
boxes in reality contain only valid votes en- 
trusted to a Senalfeur by absent colleagues, 
and that in truth the French Senator is per- 
mitted but one vote at a time. The spectacle 
is a subject for reflection, however; to the 
naked eye of a mere woman it would seem 
to disclose a day to come when there will be 
no Senators, no parliamentarians, no parlia- 
mentary procedure—nothing but practical pol- 
ities and automatic voting-machines; electric 
wires and party leaders will be and do the rest. 

In addressing the Senate, instead of stand- 
ing by his desk as is the custom among us, 
the French Senator mounts the tribune, a 
platform slightly lower than the speaker’s 
throne, where, fortified by the inseparable 
glass of sugared water which is the ambrosia 
of gods and demigods speechmaking in 
France, he has quite the appearance of being 
a statesman and an orator, no matter what 
he says. On the whole, my visit to the 
French Senate persuades me once again that 
the République francaise is everywhere su- 
perior to our own in artistic and dramatic 
effect, and while prettiness and the power to 
please may not be indispensable elements of 
the strength of a democracy, they still have 
their uses in life. 
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housekeeper finds catering more diffi- 

cult than at any other time in the year. 
Meats have grown monotonous; canned vege- 
tables have palled, and fresh ones are expen- 
sive, while there is a certain sameness about 
even the sweets which in addition to the rest 
of the trials almost too much to endure. 





BEET AND TURNIP CUPS FOR PEASE. 


Yet often there are new ways of dressing up 
the old dishes which make them seem like 
new. 

Chicken is always a good staple for winter 
dinners, but to many curried chicken is 
novel. To make it, cut up a good-sized fowl 
as for stewing. Fry an onion, half a tart 
apple, and two cloves of garlic, all cut fine, 
in two tablespoonfuls of butter until they are 
light brown. Put the chicken into this and 
fry quickly until it also browns. Then add 
salt, pepper, and two heaping teaspoonfuls 
of curry powder, and turn the pieces over 
and over; cover with hot water, and add half 
a cup of fresh grated cocoanut and half a 
teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet. Put on a 
tightly fitted cover and simmer three hours. 
Boil a cup of rice, season well, and make a 
border of it on a large platter, add the juice 
of half a lemon. Take up the chicken, and 
pile it in the centre, with the gravy poured 
over. It is customary to serve a little chut- 
ney with curry; this may be bought in small 
bottles at the grocery. 

Chicken pudding is another good winter 
dish and a new one as well. Two chickens 
of moderate size are to be cut into six pieces 
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each, and boiled in a quart of water with a 
little onion stuck with five cloves, four blades 
of mace, salt, and pepper. When the water 
is reduced one-half, the chickens are to be 
removed and the meat taken from the bones. 
Make a batter of a pint of milk, three well- 
beaten eggs, a pint of flour, salt, and a table- 
spoonful of melted butter. Stir the chicken 
meat into this batter, and pour all into a 
deep, well-buttered baking-dish, and put into 
a hot oven till brown. Make a sauce by thick- 
ening the strained broth with a tablespoonful 
of flour and as much butter, with a cup of 
milk added last. Let all boil up once only; 
then put in a sauce-boat with a tablespoon- 
ful of chopped parsley and pass it with the 
pudding. 

There is a delicious French dish called 
chicken poulette seldom seen on our tables, 
but it is easily prepared, and will be found 
invaluable after once it is tried. Cut up two 
tender chickens or young fowls, rejecting all 
but the legs and breasts. Take half a cup of 
butter, and when melted stir in a large table- 
spoonful of flour. Keep stirring while you 
add half a pint of white wine, salt, pepper, 
half a pint of boiling water, a few sprigs of 
parsley tied in a bunch with two bay leaves, 
and if you have them, a shallot and a clove 





GELATINE CREAM WITH CANDIED VIOLETS. 


of garlic. When it all boils up well put in 
the chicken; use a double boiler and simmer 
well for about two hours, covered tightly. 
Rice is nice served with this dish, rather 
than potato. 

For luncheon in winter there is a famous 
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dish served daily at the best-known restau- 
rant in New Orleans which is well worth a 
trial. Though its foundation is calf’s liver, 
the process disguises it completely. Cut the 
liver into cubes about half an inch square, 
and after washing and draining, lay them in 
a bowl which has been rubbed with onion, 
and between two layers of liver put a layer 
of chopped onion and parsley, with salt and 
eayenne. After half an hour take out the 
liver and shake off all the onion. Roll 
lightly in flour, and drop into a deep kettle of 
boiling fat. Drain on paper and serve hot 
with lemon. The peculiarity of the dish is 
that the interior of the cubes seems to be 
filled with a creamy mixture, unusual and 
exceedingly good. 

Another luncheon dish is called beef cara- 
One-half pound of shaved dried beef is 


cas. 
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mixed with a eup of stewed tomato, two ta- 
blespoonfuls of grated cheese, one of butter, 
a little onion juice, salt and pepper, and last, 
four well-beaten eggs. The whole is put into 
a frying-pan and stirred a very little till it 
sets, much as scrambled eggs do, when it 
is to be taken off the fire and served in 
a hot dish, or on a platter over buttered 
toast. 

Pork chops may be inelegant, possibly, but 
lightly broiled, sprinkled with lemon juice 
and chopped parsley, and served with apple- 
sauce croquettes, they are not to be despised. 
The croquettes are made by adding half a 
cup of soft bread crumbs to a pint of sour- 
apple sauce which has been cooked down till 
rather thick, and rolling a spoonful first in 
crumbs, then in beaten egg, then in crumbs, 
and frying in deep fat in a wire basket. 
These are also good with roast pork or with 
roast goose or domestic duck. 


SALAD WITH CUCUMBERS. 
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For vegetables, instead of serving canned 
corn as it is, make it into a custard, by 
adding four beaten egg yolks to a cup of 
corn, a cup and a half of milk, onion juice, 
salt, pepper, and last, the egg whites beaten 
stiff. Turn this into a buttered melon mould 
and steam it in the oven uncovered, by stand- 
ing the mould in a basin of boiling water. 
When well set in the middle turn out on a 
platter and serve a nice white sauce with it. 
Corn fritters can also be made of canned 
corn quite as well as of fresh. 

Beets and turnips may make a most at- 
tractive dish if after they are cooked they 
are peeled, the centres scooped out, and the 
inside filled with canned pease; they all need 
plenty of seasoning; the dish of alternating 
red and white balls with green tops is pretty 
enough to repay the slight trouble of pre- 
paring them with extra care. 

Pease may also be served in 
timbale moulds, or they may 
be stiffly creamed, and bits of 
carrot and turnip may be 
mixed with them. Carrots, 
too, are good creamed in tiny 
cubes, and with boiled beef 
they are the best vegetable of 
all. Bananas may be served 
as a vegetable by cutting each 
one in half crosswise, dipping 
into beaten egg and crumbs 
and frying in deep fat. They 
are especially nice with beef- 
steak, or with roast beef. 

For salads, there is a new and very nice 
one called creamed chicken salad. As its 
name implies, it is merely chicken very finely 
chopped, mixed with white sauce, and then 
set with gelatine—a tablespoonful of the lat- 
ter to a pint of chicken. This may be put 
into small moulds and served on individual 
plates with a spoonful of mayonnaise by 
each mould; a leaf of lettuce underneath 
adds to the appearance of the dish. Another 
simple salad suitable for winter is made by 
pressing cream cheese, or ordinary cottage 
cheese mixed with cream, into a small mould, 
and turning out on lettuce, or merely on a 
platter without lettuce; then a spoonful of 
Bar-le-Due or rich gooseberry jam is put into 
a depression made in its top and French 
dressing is passed, with crackers. 

Still another winter salad is now in vogue, 
called Russian aspic. This calls 


for one 


pound of boiled fish, either halibut or canned 
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salmon, twelve anchovies, half a can of 
mushrooms, two eggs, one boiled beet, one boil- 
ed carrot, one boiled potato, one head of cel- 
ery, one cup of canned pease, two tablespoon- 
fuls of capers, two chopped gherkins, half a 
can of caviar, half a pint of aspic. Chop all 
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CREAM CHEESE AND JAM SALAD. 


the vegetables; put a mould into a basin of ice 
and pour in a little aspic; arrange the an- 
chovies and chopped vegetables in this with 
the gherkins, then a layer of mushrooms, 
then one of cold boiled fish; then the an- 
chovies and vegetables and fish as_ before. 
When the mould is full pour over all the 
aspic, which should be cool, not hot, and 
put on ice overnight. The next day warm 
the mould and turn out the salad. Garnish 
with chopped cucumber, or lettuce, and hard- 
boiled eggs. Scoop out a place in the top 
and put in the caviar with egg on either 
side, and pass a bowl of mayonnaise with it. 

For a winter dessert try orange and 
date jelly. Simmer together a pint 
and a half of water, the juice of a 
lemon, the grated rind of two oranges, 
half a dozen dates, and a little nut- 
meg. Soak a tablespoonful of gela- 
tine in a cup of sweet cider, and 
when the water boils add this, with 
a cup of sugar and the juice of the 
oranges. Stir well and strain, but 
keep warm, except for a tablespoon- 
ful, which is to be cooled at once 
and used in placing orange quarters 
and the halves of dates around the 
edge of a mould set directly on the 
ice. After these are firm add more jelly 
and fruit in layers. Turn out when stiff 
and surround with whipped cream. 

A simple dessert is made by removing the 
centre of a sponge-cake and filling the space 
with green-gage or red-raspberry jam; the 
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top is then put on again, and blanched al- 
monds stuck all over it. Whipped cream is 
put around the bottom, and more almonds 
sprinkled over this. 

A delicious English tart is made by filling 
a deep baking-dish with sliced apples well 
sugared, covering with a thin, rich paste, 
and baking brown; this is to be eaten fresh, 
not quite cold, with cream and cheese. 
Canned apricots, drained of their juice, may 
be used instead of apples. 

A pretty dessert is made with a quart of 
rich custard for a basis, and for this the 
yolks of three eggs are to be used. When 
still hot half a box of gelatine, dissolved in 
cold water, is stirred in and the whole strain- 
ed. Last of all, the stiff whites are to be 
folded in when the custard is cold, and the 
whole is put into a fancy mould on ice. When 
needed it will be found to be in three layers, 
the top one transparent jelly, the next cus- 
tard, and the bottom one foamy white. 
Candied violets may be put around and on 
it, and whipped cream. 

Still another winter dessert is made by 
steaming half a pound of prunes, taking out 
their stones, and filling a cireular mould. 
Then a jelly is made with a cup of boiling 
water, the juice of two oranges, a tablespoon- 
ful of gelatine, a cup of sherry, and a cup 
of sugar. The whole is strained over the 
prunes, and the centre of the mould filled 
with whipped cream when it is served. 

An orange pie is a pleasant variety. This 
is made with the usual paste and a filling 





SPONGE-CAKE WITH JAM AND ALMONDS, 


made as follows: Beat together one cupful of 
sugar, rind and juice of one orange, yolks of 
three eggs, one tablespoonful of flour, and 
a pinch of salt. Beat the whites to a stiff 
froth; add them to the other ingredients with 
two tablespoonfuls of milk. 
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N a little hamlet on a hilltop in North 
| Carolina is a grave with an old, half- 

effaced inscription: “Here lies John 
Smith, a benefactor to his country. He 
made forty miles of roads.” It was with this 
same spirit for public improvement that in 
1853 a woman in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
founded the first village-improvement so- 
ciety in America, and following these two 
pioneers we have to-day a circle of societies 
which have made beautiful the waste spots 
all over our land. Stockbridge was only a 
shabby little town, with a muddy, unformed 
road through it, a cemetery full of weeds, and 
a wretchedly bare common, unshaded and 
trodden, and in a single year the place was 
transformed. Four hundred trees were 
planted, the road rebuilt, the village made 
clean and attractive, and before long it be- 
came the model for other villages because of 
its well-shaded and beautiful streets and 
charming homes. 

The history of this place is not unique. 
Wonders, miracles even, have been wrought 
in out-of-the-way spots. In one of the most 
hopeless in Georgia which had been called 
“merely a sandy, barren waste ” by its neigh- 
bors, a society was formed which began by 
planting a double row of ‘trees along its cen- 
tral roadway. This is now a lovely boulevard 
with tall palmettos bending over its triple 
divisions and gardens full of flowers grow- 
ing in their shade. The street is curbed with 
granite, grass has been made to grow by 
infinite pains on sandy lawns, and shrubs 
have been set out everywhere. Rural parks, 
schoolhouses, churches draped with vines, 
and house yards vying with one another in 
beauty all make the place an Eden. With 
this town as an object-lesson no one need 
despair of even the most forlorn little 
village. 

The organization of a society is simple. 
A president, secretary, and treasurer are the 
necessary officers, and the committees which 
are appointed may be as many or as few as 
are required. It is very desirable to interest 
the town officials and the prominent citizens 
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of the place and secure their cooperation. 
The school-teachers should be enlisted and 
through them the children may be reached. 
The young people also should have a share 
in making plans for the town. The dues 
should be small, possibly two dollars a year 
paid in quarterly sums, and in some places a 
promise of two days’ work a year also is 
added, one day being given to home im- 
provements, and the other to those of a 
publie character. 

The most important committee, because 
the one whose work is fundamental, is that 
on sanitation. The members are to inves- 
tigate the town’s water-supply, the public 
sewers and drains, and the back premises of 
houses. The refuse too often thrown in 
rubbish heaps is to be carted away and de- 
stroyed; a place is to be provided for ash 
piles, and one where garbage may be car- 
ried by a public official and burned. These 
unsightly spots should be far from the centre 
of the town and a thick hedge may screen 
the place from the highway. In all public 
places such as the railroad station, the vil- 
lage corners, the park, and the schoolhouse 
yards there should be neat rubbish-boxes 
placed, painted, not a burning red, as is too 
often the case, but a soft and inconspicuous 
leaf green. 

The street committee should have a public- 
spirited citizen at its head, since the work 
to be done may be radical and provoking of 
criticism. The village roads may have to 
be levelled, drained, and covered with pound- 
ed stone or gravel at no light expense, and 
the ditches on either side have also to be 
smoothed, planted with grass, and curbed. 
The money for all this may be raised by a 
small town tax. 

On the committee for tree-planting men 
and women work well together, the one to 
find out what sort. of trees will grow in the 
climate of the place, and procure them, the 
other to arrange how and where they should 
be placed. Of course at least a double row 
should go along each roadway, but it is far 
better if four rows can be placed instead of 
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two, shading both the sidewalk and the 
street. In the long run it will be found 
that the added cost is well spent. 

It seems searcely necessary to say that the 
trees should be of one variety, and yet on a 
famous city boulevard the elms which line 
it are interspersed with maples, spoiling the 
whole effect. The explanation given is that 
some of the elms were winter killed the first 
season, and maples being at hand, these were 
substituted; when both kinds of trees were 
in their infancy the difference was not great, 
but after twenty-five years it is a matter for 
deep regret that more pains were not taken 
in the start. 

One of the committees which may be left 
wholly to women is that on lawns, flowers, 
window-boxes, and vines. The work is, of 
course, to see that lawns are well sodded, the 
vines are bought and set out over verandas, 
on wooded screens around the back yards, 
over schoolhouses anid churches, and also 
over any ugly town building which is an 
eyesore to the place. They may also send 
for flower seeds and give them out to the 
school children and arrange for an annual 
flower-show, with prizes for these and for 
handsome window-boxes as well. School- 
teachers can do much on this committee by 
urging the children to compete and assisting 
them with readings and talks on flower- 
raising. 

It is seldom that fences are necessary in a 
village, and the look of the place is wonder- 
fully improved by their removal. Often 
great tact and perseverance aré needed to per- 
suade some property-holder to take down 
what he has always been accustomed to con- 
sider not only a useful, but an expensive 
piece of his property, but in the end he will 
searcely care to stand out against the wish 
of all his neighbors. In Williamstown, Mas- 
sachusetts, the society interested in improv- 
ing the place met with this obstacle in many 
cases, but when a generous man offered the 
sum of ten thousand dollars to the society 
when the last fence came down there was 
a sudden change in the minds of the obdurate 
citizens. This may be an excessive sum to 
offer under similar circumstances, but a prize 
is a wonderful help in securing such an end. 

The committee on the railroad station has 
usually considerable work to do, for too often 
the station buildings are hideous, unpainted, 
or with peeling paint, and that of the ugliest 
brown color, with an wunshaded platform 
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littered with boxes and rubbish, and waiting- 
rooms which suggest the Augean stables. 
The best thing to do with such a place is to 
get rid of it if possible. Sometimes a rail- 
road will yield to gentle but prolonged 
pressure and erect a new station. The artis- 
tie stations of the Boston and Albany, built 
by the great architect Richardson, began 
with the Village Improvement Society of 
Auburndale. 

If, however, as must often be the case, the 
old station must do, at least some things can 
be done. The approaches may be improved; 
a new roadway may be cut and _ sodded, 
borders added; the old roadway may be 
closed, covered with earth and sodded also, 
and shrubs and flower-beds laid out. The 
ugly whitewashed stones may give way to 
tall evergreen trees which serve quite as well 
for guides to the way. The station building 
may be thoroughly cleaned in every part, and 
painted; new benches may be provided, the 
stove may be polished, the walls kalsomined. 
The litter on the platform may be put where 
it belongs—in the freight-house. The un- 
sightly buildings, above all, may be hidden 
under a Japanese ivy or a Virginia creeper, 
till the time when a low, dark red brick or 
gray stone station shall take their place, 
with a covered platform and every conve- 
nience for comfort. 

Park committees should be made up of well- 
read persons who know something of what 
has been done of late years in this regard. 
So many committees take a small bit of 
ground in the centre of the town, do what 
they can to make it attractive, and let it go 
at that. In a recent article in the Atlantic, 
Frederick Law Olmstead points out the 
necessity of looking to the future in planning 
not only a park, but any improvement in a 
town. Conditions may change, the village 
may, and will, grow, and what is thought at 
first fitting and wise may in the end prove 
short-sighted and foolish. The park should 
be not only what is needed at the moment, 
but what will be needed fifty years later. 
For this reason it should not be too small, 
not too central, nor too finished. A large 
plot of ground with forest trees and water, 
even if it is rather far away, is always a 
wise investment for a society, and besides this 
the village common, or some smaller unused 
piece of property close at hand may be 
secured for present needs. The common is 
often crossed and recrossed by trodden 
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paths; possibly a baseball diamond takes yp 
part of it; there are few seats or none; the 
trees are defaced and untrimmed; yet there 
are possibilities here. The trodden paths 
may be closed and seeded, and new ones cut. 
The trees may be made shapely and others 
planted; flower-beds may be laid out and 
shrubs put in masses in the park corners. 
If there is a spring or well a lovely little 
pond may be made with reeds and water- 
lilies along the edges, or a handsome drink- 
ing-fountain may be built. There may also 
be a rustic band-house covered with a vine, 
and rustic benches may be placed here and 
there. 

The country roads must not be forgotten. 
Besides keeping them in order trees may be 
set out; willows especially cost little and make 
a lovely road. The plants along the edges 
may be trimmed, but should certainly not 
be cut away, for the sweet clover and fern, 
the tall grasses, and even the weeds belong 
where they are, and only add a picturesque 
touch to the road. 

In all these things one committee has a 
large work to do—that of the young people 
on entertainments. The money may be raised 
largely by them by sales, lectures, musicales, 


and dramatics. These constantly recurring 
affairs keep social life astir and also keep 
before the minds of the people the work of 
the society. 

There sometimes comes a time when a 
town seems so perfect that nothing more re- 
mains to be done for it. In places where 
this happy consummation has been reached 
the societies have put in the place of regular 
improvement work that more fascinating 
study of arts and crafts. Many have taken 
up rug-weaving, leather-work, book-binding, 
embroidery, enamelling, work in wrought- 
iron and copper, and wood-carving. It is a 
wide outlook for a newly established society 
to contemplate, first the making over of an 
ordinary town into a garden spot, and then 
the taking up such artistic work for an in- 
definite period, but nothing could be more 
stimulating. Nothing, unless, indeed, it may 
be the other and more utilitarian outlook 
which the experience of real-estate dealers 
for fifty years has made certain — that 
houses and lots in a town made beautiful by 
a village-improvement society will sell at a 
large valuation, while those in a town left 
to itself may not even be available as a 
gift. 
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HE wheel of fashion, like the wheel of 
time and fortune, keeps turning in one 
constant, unending, and unceasing 
whirl, and every fresh revolution of the cir- 
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cle brings to light some new and perhaps 
hitherto unconsidered feature. In the last 
few years, if a needlewoman skilled in em- 
broidery wrought flowers and foliage on a 
white linen ground for centrepieces and 
home decorations in this line, she was quite 
content. Now there are new thoughts that 
help to carry out in design and coloring, in 
needlework, the decorations that correspond 
well with the use of rugs for floor coverings 
on hardwood floors, ceilings that are beamed, 
dark walls, and artistic furniture. Deft fin- 
gers can copy in embroidery the coloring of 
these rooms. When we see’ these beautiful 
old-school designs brought out in needlework, 
we may well say that the art of embroidery 
still lives, though its position is that of an 
art that has beaten a retreat. Embroidery 
is always a graceful pastime, and with a little 
diligence much can be accomplished by in- 
dustrious fingers. 

The round table mat is intended for use in 
libraries, dens, halls, and living-rooms. It 
may be made of any colored linen, corre- 
sponding with the walls of the room where 
it is to be used, and for color scheme one 
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ean take the rug or floor covering as the guide, 
or, if these are not to be followed, these Per- 
sian designs suggest color schemes. One may 
always combine the blendings of pale straw 
into yellow and sorrel, salmon pink into ma- 
hogany, silver blue into the deep china blues, 
and in the Oriental stitches (couching or the 
laying down of threads) one can work in 
heavy threads of floss a blue background, and 
use for its crossings two single threads of 
brilliant green, thus producing an iridescent 
effect. Edges are cut beyond the button- 
holing, and turned neatly back and hemmed, 
thus forming a good strong edge for launder- 
ing. In this heavy, flat work of herring-bone 
stitch, Oriental stitch and feather, with but- 
tonhole edge, one has a good example of 
utility in embroidery for artistic decoration, 
for the work is heavy and smooth, and even 
the buttonholed edge is made doubly strong 

















A LIBRARY-TABLE MAT. 


by its turning back. Simplicity is one of the 
charms of this Persian embroidery, and the 
woman who has at her disposal time to in- 
dulge in art needlework will appreciate at- 
tractive novelties. Those who are not per- 
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these 


fectly familiar 
care, reproduce 


ean, with 
designs in stitchery, 
and results will be most pleasing. 

The mat with the finished edge of soft com- 
bination of wools and silk had for its founda- 
tion a fine piece of satin sheeting of silvery 


embroidery 





A TAN LINEN SQUARE FOR AN EASY-CHAIR. 
green. In selecting this background one is 
sure of most colors harmonizing; it can be 
used with most hangings or decorations with 


good effect. This design is an adaptable 
one as the pattern is so arranged that 
what is taken away in one portion may 


be used again for another portion, and if 
your design is evenly balanced, you can take 
parts and add, as you like. This design can 
be used on all sized pieces and adapted for 
hangings for doors, fire-screens, 
piano mats or draperies, stool tops, and bed- 
spreads—in fact any piece that requires an 
all-over design.. In studying the pattern, one 
ean see where the design can be divided and 
placed on another side. There would be also 
a variety of ways of treating this design. If 
you are to put the design directly on the ma- 
terial, stretch your foundation first, stretch- 
ing it tightly on a board with thumb-tacks or 
drawing-pins. This done, proceed to orna- 
ment as desired with the design that has been 
drawn on white tissue and then can be used 
over impression paper, on the tightly stretch- 
ed ground, and, after, traced again more 
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plainly. This design is better done mostly 
in the embroidery frame. As a general rule, 
amateurs prefer to work without the frame, 
it being awkward for them to handle, while 
professionals would put almost any work in 
a frame. Surely both methods have their ad- 
vantages. 

Now we have our design placed ready for 
working on our ground, and in this pattern 
a great variety of fancy stitches may be 
used; Oriental, darning, chain, buttonholing, 
ete. Some of these stitches cannot conve- 
niently be done in a frame: while if laid work 
is used a frame is absolutely essential. Many 
crewels and cottons are used in working this 
piece, in combination with rope silk, Roman, 
and the finer filoselle, so that one can choose 
to please herself the materials for use on the 
fabric that she has chosen for her ground. 
Crewel, though scoffed at by many, often be- 
cause it is rather difficult to handle, is again 
in vogue, and the soft, pretty effects can be 
gotten by no other material. On this satin 
sheeting ground it seems specially applicable. 
Softest of blendings come in the imported 
crewels, and on this old-green may be used 
the sorrels, oyster grays, peach, burnt orange, 
burnt tomato, onion greens, silvery blues, ete. 
These combinations may be selected from to 
correspond with surroundings where a piece 
of stitchery is to be used. Many admirable 


results can be accomplished with this combi- 
nation of materials, colorings, and variations 
of stitches. 

One illustration shows an Empire design 
on colored linen on two pieces to be used for 
chair back 


the protection of a and arms. 





TO PROTECT THE CHAIR ARMS. 

In the new art linens many charming colors 
are obtainable in material of strong wearing 
qualities. On these linens the effective soft, 
artistic colors will combine with the room. 





























SOFT DULL GREENS AND OYSTER GRAYS. 
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tinctness is a large brilliant eye. 
All this stitchery is in peculiar 
shadings, and one can very well 
thread the needle with green and 
blue together, and at once pro- 
ceed to work solidly the scales of 
the animal. Nearer to the head 
the colorings are most distinct, 
till the separate blendings of 
blue and green are used. The 
actual system of building de- 
signs for use in embroidery, of 
building a pattern, of pattern 
forms, was discovered long ago, 
but it is in their recombination 
and adaptation, our interpreta- 
tion and use of them, and in the 
power of variation and expres- 
sion, that modern invention and 
predilection tell. In this dragon 
or griffin design, this creature, 
representing evil, is winged, with 
bird claws for its hindfeet, and 
lion paws for its forefeet. The 
beak is strong and eaglelike— 
a combination suggestive of 


These pieces will be found to be most useful, terror and power. In the striking contrasts 


and can be made most artistic in stitchery 


as in coloring. Solid feather stitch is 
the work most used in this design. 
It will wear well and, wrought on 
linen in wash filoselle, will freshen 
easily by laundering. Hemstitch 
the edges, after cutting the desired 
size to suit the chair that they are 
to be used for. Carry out the saying 
that “everything on this earth has 
some duty to perform.” Ornament 
can and should do something more 
than cover a space, but we all know 
that certain forms and colors give us 
more pleasure than others. So we are 
at liberty to combine in the Empire 
chair the colorings that best suit our 
taste and carry out the colorings of 
the room where these are to be used. 

The dragon is considered by many 
persons one of the best of designs. It 
seems to call for a brilliant and rich 
background and crave light and color 
to bring out the wriggling form. 
We have here brilliant red backgrounds 
of satin sheeting, and the dragons in 


design are in solid work in blendings of blue effect. 


of color this idea is carried out to very good 
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Black is usually necessary in some 


and green and golden browns, tongue of red, part of the design to give character to the 


teeth of white, and standing forth in dis- whole. 
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Gold may always be introduced also. 
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UESTIONS are often raised concern- 


ing the work of the servants in a 
household where only two are employ- 

ed. In the old simple days—which were 
doubtless thought as complex then as we con- 
sider those in which we live,—the problem 
was more easily solved. When there were two 
servants in the family one was cook and laun- 
dress, the other waitress and chambermaid. 
Living was on a less elaborate scale than now, 
the midday dinner was the rule rather than 
the exception, meals were served in fewer and 
simpler courses. There were not many tables 
at which soup was inevitable at dinner, or a 
All the vege- 
at once—never 


salad course a sine qua non. 
tables were put on the table 
from the side-table. Hors-d’ceuvres 
were practically unknown. Pickles, jellies, 
celery, and the like were taken for granted 
with the meat course of the dinner, radishes 
and perhaps olives were an adjunct to the 
supper-table, salted nuts and bonbons at din- 
ner were unheard of, afternoon tea remained 
to be introduced. 

With the adoption of the modified diner a la 
Russe there has necessarily come a change in 
our methods of living, but this change has 
come by degrees. It has not been a wave of 
reform sweeping over the whole country and 
leaving a fresh order of things in its wake. 
The new methods have first been practised in 
the cities, have been resisted stoutly by con- 
servatives of old-fashioned views, and have 
made their way in many of the smaller places 
in the face of opposition by older house- 
keepers or by such men as clung to the ways 
they had known as boys. 

All this piecemeal progression has naturally 
had its effect upon domestic service. That 
has never been well regulated or conducted 
according to fixed rule in this country, and 
each mistress has been usually more or less a 
law unto herself. That isg she has made her 
laws subject to the ability or the inclinations 
of her servants. These, in turn, having been 


passed 


trained in diverse fashions, have followed the 
ways they have learned or adopted, and have 
had it in their power to tell each successive 
mistress that they have never been accustomed 


to do this or that in the way the new em- 
ployer prefers. Sometimes the mistress has 
had sufficient strength of purpose to hold her 
own and insist upon her methods being fol- 
lowed—but quite as often her fear of being 
left servantless, her knowledge of the inade- 
quacy of the supply to meet the demand has 
led her to compromise and accept what the 
new maid was willing to accord. 

As a result of all this, domestic service is 
in its present inchoate state, and although 
long strides in specialization have been made 
during the past few years, we are yet far 
from anything like fixed rules and regulations 
for the apportionment of the duties of the 
different servants in a household. - 

A letter lies before me from a reader of 
the Bazar. She writes from a large manufac- 
turing town in New England, and her plea is 
for a definite statement of the duties of two 
servants in a family consisting simply of her- 
self and her husband. She is especially exer- 
cised on the question as to which maid shal] 
look after the preparation of salads, hors- 
d’euvres, and similar articles, but she also 
puts queries relative to the division of wash- 
ing and ironing and the care of hardwood 
floors, stating that during an experience as a 
housekeeper for a number of years she has 
never been troubled by uncertainty until re- 
cently, but that of late she has found that 
different maids expect different lines of work 
from what they had theretofore followed. 

In a society where conventions have been 
longer established it would be possible to lay 
down a strict rule for the work of each maid. 
Such will be found given in English books on 
housekeeping, and in our own country there 
are works of this sort which contain authori- 
tative statements for the benefit of those who 
preside over a household where six servants 
or more are employed. Undoubtedly there are 
establishments where these manuals would be 
found of value. But in this country, apart 
from the big cities, there are very few such 
homes. As is well known, the majority of 
American households are shown by actual 
statistics to keep no servant at all, while in 
the homes where there is hired service one or 
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two maids are far more common than a larger 
domestic force. It is therefore a matter of a 
good deal of interest to the housekeeper to de- 
cide how the work is divided where two serv- 
ants are kept, and it may also be seen that 
such division lies largely in the hands of the 
individual mistress. She must plan for her- 
self the best method of running her house. 
Onee having planned it, let her adhere to it 


‘and make no changes in her régime except 


after mature thought. 

I wish to insist strongly upon this last bit 
of advice. It is never the easiest thing in the 
world to manage a household and the servants 
who run it, in this country of shifting values 
and customs. The difficulty of the task is in- 
tensified if the mistress is suspected by her 
employées of being uncertain in her own 
mind or of trying experiments. Whatever her 
inward quakings and misgivings she should 
wear “a swashing and a martial outside” in 
the presence of her maids. 

Certain outlines of work are familiar to the 
housekeeper. Her two maids, in a household 
such as is described by the correspondent, are, 
one who is cook and laundress, and one who is 
waitress and chambermaid, or “second girl ” 
as the latter sometimes terms herself. In her 
duties are included those of parlor maid. 

Let us look first at the schedule of the 
cook’s work. Cooking, of course—the prepa- 
ration of all the food that comes on the 
table with the exception of one or two arti- 
cles which, oddly and arbitrarily, fall to the 
lot of the waitress. Nearly every cook who 
pretends to specialization will consider the 
mixing of salad dressing, whether this be 
French dressing or mayonnaise, the arrange- 
ment of salads and hors-d’ceuvres, the making 
of afternoon tea, the cutting of bread for the 
table, as outside of her province. I have said 
this division is arbitrary. Let me illustrate. 
If tomatoes or cucumbers are to be served as 
a separate salad course, the average cook will 
consider their preparation the work of the 
waitress, but if they are to be served as side 
dishes at the meat course they become vege- 
tables, to be made ready by herself. 

I have known of houses in which the serv- 
ice of desserts—especially the turning out of 
ices and creams—was considered by the cook 
to be the work of the waitress, but this has 
usually been in establishments of more than 
two servants. In a home where but two are 
kept, such a task as this is surely within 
the cook’s province. 
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If no man is hired to care for the furnace, 
this work usually falls to the cook. Some- 
times, too, she brushes off the sidewalk and 
the front steps, but seldom except by special 
arrangement. She keeps the kitchen floor and 
laundry clean—in fact, she has full charge 
of all that province. The waitress has 
nothing to do with the pantries or refrigera- 
tor. All are looked after by the cook. What 
she shall do beyond this, in addition to the 
laundry work, is again one of the unsettled 
questions which the individual housekeeper 
must solve. In some households it is under- 
stood that the cook shall, on one day of the 
week, go up-stairs and sweep at least one 
floor. In other homes I know it is stipulated 
that she shall wash windows or assist the 
waitress in doing so. This, again, is a 
matter each mistress must settle for herself— 
and settle it when she engages the maid. It 
must be clearly understood then, for if de- 
manded later it will be looked upon either 
as an exaction imposed by the mistress or 
as a favor granted by the maid. There would 
be difficulty in-saying which is the more un- 
pleasant state of affairs. 

Everything connected with the washing and 
ironing must also be defined at the outset. 
Here, too, there is a place for variation. In 
some houses the cook does all, and the wait- 
ress comes into the kitchen on Monday and 
Tuesday to prepare the breakfast and 
luncheon, thus avoiding all laundry work so 
far as she herself is concerned, and leaving 
the cook free to attend to this, with none 
of her usual duties to look after until it is 
time to get dinner. In other homes the cook 
does not demit her own special work, but the 
waitress assumes part of the washing—th« 
handkerchiefs, little collars, finer napery, the 
more delicate starched pieces. She washes 
these on Monday and assists with the ironing 
on Tuesday. 

For my own part I prefer the former 
method, if the waitress has enough knowledge 
of cookery to be able to prepare a tolerable 
meal, while the cook is at her tubs or her 
irons. I do not like to have a waitress in the 
suds, so that she has to stop and make her- 
self presentable before she attends the door 
or makes her appearance in the front part of 
the house. She can do what cookery is re- 
quired for the washing-day and ironing-day 
breakfast and luncheon—the considerate 
housekeeper plans to have these meals as little 
trouble as possible—with her ordinary neat 
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working dress covered by a large apron that 
is easily doffed if the bell rings. 

It is understood that the cook shall wash 
the dishes in which food is sent to table as 
well as those in which it is prepared. The 
dinner-plates sometimes fall to her share as 
well as the platters and vegetable-dishes. All 
other dish-washing is left to the waitress. 

The duties of the waitress are much more 
numerous and varied than those of the cook 
and laundress, although they are not so heavy. 
All waiting upon the table is hers, as a mat- 
ter of course, the washing of all silver, glass, 
and fine china (and the washing out of her 
dish towels, by the way), the preparation of 
salads and hors-d’ceuvres, the former in- 
cluding the making of salad dressings, the 
washing of lettuce, peeling of cucumbers and 
tomatoes, and the arrangement of anything 
else in the salad line. To her it comes to ar- 
range the fruit for dessert or for breakfast, 
to cut the bread, to make butter balls, to 
break the ice for the glasses, to prepare the 
iced water for table, and if wines are served 
she has full charge of these. 

Within the dining-room she reigns supreme, 
as a matter of course. She herself may in- 
vade the cook’s domain in the pursuit of the 
duties I have just outlined, but there is 
nothing to call the cook into the dining- 
room, and she has no rights there. She may, 
from sheer good-nature, lend a hand to the 
waitress when there is extra dish-washing, 
or she may help to carry the china to and 
from the pantry, but if she does, it is not 
from merit, so to speak, but of free grace. 
It cannot in justice be commanded by the 
mistress or asked by the waitress. 

Outside of the dining-room the duties of 
the “second girl” are manifold. She must 
arise in the morning in time to come down 
and open the house and air the rooms, brush 
out the halls, give the touch of a broom 
or of a carpet-sweeper where it is needed in 
hall, dining-room, or drawing-room, dust all 
three and whatever other rooms are on the 
first floor, set the breakfast-table and make 
the other preparations for that meal. 

When the breakfast has reached the final 
stages, after the fruit and cereal courses, 
when the family is engaged with the more 
solid part of the meal, the waitress may be 
excused and allowed to go up-stairs to begin 
the work there. The windows should have 
been opened and the beds stripped before the 
family came down-stairs, and if this has 
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been done the maid can get to work at once. 
She must make beds, empty soiled water, and 
dust, brushing up the floor here and there as 
it is needed, but leaving the more thorough 
sweeping until later. 

In some houses there is a preference that 
the maid shall get her own breakfast before 
she goes to the bed-making, in order that the 
cook may not be hindered about her work. 
This does very well if the bedrooms are not 
to be occupied for some time after breakfast. 
The prolonged airing will be good for them, 
and the waitress may go up to them after 
clearing the table and before beginning to 
wash the dishes. The advantage of the latter 
course is that she does not have to wait so 
long for her breakfast, of the former that the 
bedrooms are in order and ready for occu- 
pancy earlier, and that when the maid comes 
down after arranging them she can clear the 
table and attack the soiled dishes at once 
after her own breakfast. 

There is a regular outline of the duties of 
the “second girl” besides her labors in din- 
ing-room and chambers. Upon her it de- 
volves to keep the house clean. Unless special 
provisions have been made with the cook, as 
I have suggested, the second maid does all the 
sweeping, and except in cases where the cook 
helps her or where a man is engaged to do 
this work she washes the windows. She 
scrubs the paint, she wipes up and oils the 
hardwood floors, she cleans the silver, she 
polishes the brasses. She fills and trims the 
lamps, lights them and the gas at night, 
draws the shades when evening falls, answers 
the door-bell, brings in afternoon tea, and 
thus assumes many of the duties that devolve 
upon a parlor maid in a house where three 
servants are employed. 

A second maid has other duties as a cham- 
bermaid in addition to those of making the 
beds and keeping the upper floor in order. 
She it is who must see that the rooms are 
ready for the night, the ornamental coverings 
of the beds removed, the sheets and blankets 
turned down, the nightclothes and wrapper 
of the occupant of the room laid out, the shut- 
ters closed and the blinds drawn. She must 
put a pitcher of iced water in each chamber 
at bedtime, and bring hot water to the 
chamber doors the next morning. 

The care of the bath-room also lies within 
the province of the waitress and chamber- 
maid. Putting it in order, scrubbing out 


tub and bowl, wiping up the floor, removing 
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soiled towels and replacing them by fresh, 
must all be done by her. She needs to be an 
intelligent girl and keep her wits well about 
her, if besides the intricacies of waiting she 
is to understand and practise satisfactorily 
all the duties that fall to her lot. In so small 
a household as that of my correspondent, she 
may sometimes even do part of the mending 
and plain sewing. This is another matter 
that must be settled when she takes the place. 

This outline I have given applies as well 
to the household in which there are three or 
four adults as to that where there are only 
two. When there is a small child in the 
family the work is different, but discussion 
of the duties of a nurse does not come within 
the province of this paper. 

Of course, the question of privileges is of 
prime importance, and this must be deter- 
mined, with everything else, when the maids 
are engaged. The general rule is to give 
each maid every other Sunday afternoon 
and evening and another afternoon and 
evening in alternate weeks. When the cook 
goes out, the waitress does her work; when 
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the cook has her evening, the waitress takes 
her place. This is a comparatively simple 
matter on Sunday night, when only supper 
is served in the majority of homes, but it is a 
different thing on the week-day night, when 
the cook must take the unfamiliar dining- 
room work, or the waitress must try her hand 
at cooking a dinner. To avoid complications 
in this line I know of families where it is the 
custom to have a hearty meal in the middle 
of the day, and to serve only supper on the 
maid’s afternoon out. This is a makeshift at 
the best, and not welcome to those who do 
not care for a midday dinner and crave the 
hearty meal they are accustomed to at seven 
o’clock. But most service in this country is 
made up of makeshifts, and the prudent house- 
keeper is she who accepts them gracefully. 

Again let me urge the inflexibility of the 
domestic arrangement, once it is made. Even 
if it is a thing of expedients and adaptations 
it should be taken as inevitable. The’ best 
service is that which is conducted upon an 
established basis and has at least the sem- 
blance of permanency. 





TIME AND THE HOUR 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 
ONE brave look, holding hers— 
There where the warm noontide 
Washed all the long walk through the firs— 
Fate had been defied. 





One low word slowly said, 
With Nature’s own sure art, 
His had not been a bended head, 
Hers a broken heart. 


Stern, unreturning hours 
Came with that summer day. 


They came and went: love’s path of flowers 


Was a desert way. 




















T many large receptions nowadays, or at 
A weddings, either at noon or in the 
evening, it is quite usual to have no 
table spread for the refreshments, but to have 
things served whenever any one wishes, from 
a buffet. Of course there may be a time 
when most of the guests will sit down about 
the dining-room, but others may stand about 
the halls and in the other rooms and still 
be served. 

It is necessary, in order to have things hot 
for this prolonged time, to use large chafing- 
dishes and dishes for hot water, as well 
urns for bouillon and coffee, but only 
of a kind need be in evidence; the rest may 
be kept ready in the butler’s pantry, or on a 
side-table. On the buffet proper may be only 
one or two hot dishes, and perhaps two urns, 


one 


with -plates, napkins, forks, sandwiches, and 
salads. The ices, cakes, and other things 
needed may be brought in at the moment 


they are called for. The soiled dishes and 
napkins must be carried out from the room 
as soon as they are used, and not put on the 
buffet or side-table. 

A buffet coming at midday, is 
necessarily more of a meal than is an 
evening supper, with dinner only a few hours 
before. Still, the dishes served are alike, the 
difference being that there is usually one 
extra course served at a luncheon. At either, 
the first course is invariably beef or chicken 
bouillon, served in two-handled cups, or else 
in flat teacups; with this tiny unbuttered 
rolls are passed; or small grisini, or bread 
sticks. The next course may be creamed 
oysters or creamed lobster or crab meat, or 
lobster or crabs A la Newburg. Oysters are 
now usually served in fontage cups, or as they 
are often called, Swedish timbale cases; they 
are easily made and less heavy than paté 
cases of pastry. 

Croquettes are always in place at a buffet 
meal, but for such an oceasion they are made 
much smaller than for ordinary use; per- 
haps only one-third as large. They may be 
made of chicken or sweetbreads, or they may 


luncheon, 
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be of lobster moulded into chop or cutlet 
shape. With either chicken or sweetbreads 
French pease are often served. Timbales are 
rather more easily made at home than cro- 
quettes are, and they are always a good 
choice for a hot dish. This is a rule for 
twenty: Take the meat from a four-pound 
chicken without cooking and chop it; put it 
twice through the chopper and then mix the 
unbeaten white of an egg with it. Whip a 
pint of cream, season it with cayenne and 
salt and gradually beat in the chicken; last 
of all fold in the beaten whites of eight 
eggs. Butter small timbale moulds and put 
a star of truffle in the bottom of each if you 
wish; fill half full of the mixture and ar- 
range the moulds in a pan of hot water which 
comes as far up as the mixture in the 
moulds. Bake fifteen minutes and turn out, 
with a small spoonful of cream sauce by 
each. 

Often sweetbreads with or without mush- 
rooms mixed with them are served directly 
after the bouillon, with perhaps a croquette, 
and the salad comes next. 

This makes rather alight meal for 
luncheon, but is a good plan for supper. For 
something heavier deviled crabs served in 
their shells or crab meat a la Newburg is al- 
ways acceptable. 





For a cold entrée one can have a choice of 
several things. Chicken mousse served in 
slices from a large mould is exceedingly deli- 
cate. Take a cup of cold boiled chicken, add 
a tablespoonful of paté de foie gras and one 
of sherry; beat the yolks of two eggs, pour 
over them a cup of hot chicken stock, add 
the meat, and cook one minute. When cold 
beat in a cup of whipped cream, a table- 
spoonful of gelatine dissolved in cold water, 
and the beaten whites of three eggs. Mix. 
put into a buttered mould which has been 
wet, set on ice, and leave at least six hours. 
This will serve ten people. 

A nice chicken jelly, sliced evenly and 
served with mayonnaise, is always an easy 


dish to prepare for a buffet meal; it is made 





























by merely simmering down a chicken till it 
drops from the bones, and then arranging 
the meat in a mould and pouring the strained 
and seasoned stock over. It must stand on 
ice till it is very firm. This is good served 
with either mayonnaise or sauce tartare. 

Still another cold dish which is often seen 
on a buffet is a large, fine salmon, boiled and 
served whole, decorated with tiny crabs fast- 
ened along the back with little silver skew- 
This is cut when needed, and sauce tar- 
tare is passed with it. 

Sandwiches always accompany the hot 
course, and it is best to have more than one 
variety, though two plates are enough to have 
at one time on the buffet; these may be re- 
plenished when necessary from the refrigera- 
tor where the rest must be kept. They may 
be made of several things. Olives, chopped 
fine, mixed with a very little mayonnaise 
and spread on thin bread and butter are very 
appetizing. A delicate sandwich is 
sometimes served with lobster, or a tiny thin 
brown-bread-and-butter sandwich with 
ters in any shape. A mixture of cream 
cheese and pimentoes, spread on white bread 
is very good with any hot dish made of 
chicken. Of course tongue and ham sand- 
wiches are always the staples, and to have 
them in perfection they should be prepared 
carefully at home. Put the meat twice 
through the meat-chopper till it is smooth 
paste; season it with dry mustard and cay- 
enne, and add half its bulk in butter. Mix, 
put on the fire till blended, press into a 
mould, and when needed spread directly on 
the unbuttered bread. These 
should be cut in triangles. 


ers. 


cheese 


oys- 


sandwiches 
Others may be 
made by chopping watercress and spreading 
it on buttered bread, rolling into long shapes, 
and putting a sprig of cress into each end of 
the sandwich. Lettuce spread on bread with 
either French dressing or mayonnaise is also 
rolled, and very nice sandwiches to be cut 
into fancy shapes may be made by spread- 
ing bread with chicken salad put through the 
meat-chopper until it is a paste. 

Salads for a buffet luncheon or supper are 
always of a heavy sort, either lobster or 
shrimp, chicken or sweetbread. A good way 
to handle them is to make them with a 
thick mayonnaise, and after mixing them 
well press them into round or oval dishes and 
set them on the ice till they are needed. 
Then they may be turned out into firm 
mounds on platters and masked with more 
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mayonnaise, and decorated for serving. 
Chicken salad usually has quarters of hard- 
boiled egg, lettuce hearts, arid stoned olives 
about it; lobster has the small claws on the 
top and sides, and sweetbread has lettuce 
hearts alone. Sometimes slices of a clear 
aspic jelly with stars or other bits of vegeta- 
bles set in it are served with the salad, and 
plain finger-rolls, or bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches are always passed. The green sand- 
wiches are used with the hot courses alone. 

The sweets served at a luncheon or break- 
fast of this kind may be either elaborate or 
simple, as the hostess prefers. Sometimes 
there are fancy shapes of whipped cream 
surrounded by rolled gauffres, or delicate 
wafers, and with these a wine jelly is passed, 
as alone the cream is insipid. Besides there 
may be forms made of whipped cream and 
candied fruits, or other similar combinations. 
These, however, are designed really to deco- 
rate a table with, and are not quite in keep- 
ing with a buffet luncheon or supper. 

Ices are served in forms, unless the occa- 
sion is very informal, when a melon mould 
may be used, or a brick. Or meringue shells 
filled with ice-cream are in good taste. 

There are lovely shapes in ices, especially 
suitable for weddings or large receptions; 
roses, white and pink, or lilies moulded in 
white and green, or large flat daisies in 
white and yellow; these may be served on 
spun sugar. Or there are large flowers of 
sugar candy, wonderfully real, each open to 
hold a spoonful of ice-cream or ice. Fruit 
forms may be served in candy baskets; a 
basketful of ice-cream peaches is always 
beautiful, and so is a basket of fruits artistic- 
ally mixed with fresh foliage. These are 
better than a variety of small figures or veg- 
etable shapes. 

Little cakes are to be served with ices, not 
slices from large cakes. The hostess should 
be careful to see that none of the squares of 
jelly-cake covered with colored icing which 
caterers affect find their way in; there are 
plenty of others nowadays of far daintier 
quality to be had for the seeking; many of 
the fine bakeries as well as confectioneries 
make a specialty of tiny French and Italian 
varieties. There are also delicious French 
bonbons to serve with ices; marrons, candied 
almond paste, and crystallized fruits. 

The last course at a luncheon or supper 
served from the buffet is always coffee in 
small cups, either with or without cream. 
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illness that the mother or nurse in charge 

of a sick child finds the work most ardu- 
ous, Great as may be the anxiety at this 
early time, there is none of the wear and 
tear that comes later when the small boy or 
girl begins to recover and look for enter- 
tainment. How many a loving but tired 
mother has racked her brains for some new 
amusement that will keep the little one 
cheerful without overtaxing his strength! 
All the old toys have grown tiresome, and 
he wants something new. Now that some- 
thing new can be provided without the pur- 
chase of other playthings by the exercise of 
a little ingenuity. 

One way to interest a child is to make 
up little games or tell stories in which he 
has to take a part himself. Tell him, for in- 
stance, to think of all the animals he can 
whose names begin with A, and that you 
will tell him a story about each of them. 
Then he must find all beginning with B, and 
so on through the alphabet. This can be a 
collection of very simple stories, and yet be 
made interesting for many hours. And the 
hours need not be consecutive; a child will 
drop these stories to-day and take them up 
again with renewed interest to-morrow, hav- 
ing in the mean time stored his mind with a 
surprisingly long list of animals. . 

The interest will be kept up from day to 
day by making the story continuous, the 
adventures of one animal dovetailing into 
those of another. Or the first animal men- 
tioned may be made the hero of a series of 
exciting events, involving a whole alphabet 
of animals. 

This alphabet scheme may be made the 
foundation of a large variety of stories and 
plays. For an older child who has studied 
geography or perhaps travelled a little, the 
names of places can be used to start little 
stories or he may imagine himself in one 
place after another and say what he will do 
there. 

Another unfailing source of interest to a 
boy is cutting rows of soldiers out of paper, 


[’ is not at the really serious stage of an 


making often quite an army. There need 
not be any great accuracy in the cutting; 
just fold the paper several times and show 
him how to cut out a figure with some re- 
semblance to a man. His imagination will 
do the rest, for children always enjoy 
“making believe.” In the case of a little 
girl this amusement may be varied by cut- 
ting out ordinary men and women, instead 
of soldiers, and having parties, weddings, 
and all the numerous society functions. Or, 
for either the boy or girl, a whole dramatic 
company may be called into existence and 
plays of all degrees of simplicity or elabora- 
tion given. If more realism is wanted than 
just having a play on the bed, you can make 
quite a respectable toy theatre out of a box; 
and the little invalid can have the pleasure 
of concocting scenery of all kinds out of the 
same paper that is used to make the actors. 

Of course the regular paper dolls and 
miniature toy theatres sold in the toy-shops 
can be used for this purpose, but, as the 
principal object in amusing sick children is 
to use up as much time as possible and make 
every little novelty go as far as possible, 
more is gained by having them do their own 
manufacturing. And then there is the con- 
sideration that a large proportion of chil- 
dren’s illnesses are contagious, and everything 
they have used must be thrown away. Paper 
is especially useful in these cases, it can so 
easily be burned up as soon as discarded. 
It can be made into many interesting 
things; cut into all sorts of figures; folded 
into tents and houses, hats and coats, or the 
semblance of almost anything the child can 
think of. If the mother has any gift for 
telling stories she may tell the child to make 
a house and some people out of the paper, 
and then she will tell a story about them, or 
perhaps a boat or train and have the people 
go travelling. Or the child may have his 
own ideas and tell the story himself, with a 
little help and a few suggestions from her. 
There is almost endless variety to this kind 
of amusement. 

A child with any artistic tendencies will 
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find different colored papers most entertain- 
ing, and will gladly spend much time in 
combining colors and shapes. A little sug- 
gestive assistance in designing will ‘often 
bring out some very artistic effects. 

Some children enjoy very much the 
stringing of colored beads. If they are old 
enough they can make fancy chains with 
more or less elaborate designs, and if too 
young for this they can still string them in 
plain straight lines, varying the colors. When 
several strings have been made, and the 
child’s attention has turned to something 
else, the mother can pull all those beads off, 
put them back into the box, and have them 
ready for some other day when they will 
again seem a novelty. 

This is, of course, a little in the line of 
kindergarten work, and indeed many of the 
articles used at a kindergarten will be found 
just what is needed in a sick-room. They 
are good even for children who are too old 
for a kindergarten class, for when a child has 
been ill and is not yet strong, its mind is gen- 
erally somewhat behind the normal condition, 
and should not be overexerted. But in small 
doses and by making it seem like play, much 
simple instruction can be given to a conval- 
escent child. This is most desirable where 
the recovery is a slow one, and much time is 
lost from the usual study. 

There are many most entertaining ways of 
teaching a little geography. Perhaps the best 
of all is by using the broken-up maps to be 
found at all toy-stores. Piecing some of these 
together is quite an intricate operation, and 
a very interesting one. As the map goes to- 
gether, many instructive facts about the 
country may be brought out, its animals, its 
plants, its mountains, rivers and cities. 
Even something of its history can be talked 
of. As far as possible let the child do the 
telling, and where his knowledge falls short, 
add some facts yourself. 

For a child who has some skill in drawing, 
simple map-drawing is entertaining. If he 
is not able to draw the maps himself, a trans- 
parent slate will serve very well. Indeed the 
little transparent slates are a delight to many 
children, whether they use maps or simple 
pictures. Even where there is contagion one 
ean use them, for they are quite inexpensive, 
and most people hesitate to buy valuable toys 
to throw away after a few weeks. 

When geography has lost its interest, try 


playing at “keeping store.” Considerable 
extra knowledge of arithmetic will be uncon- 
sciously drilled into a child’s mind by mak- 
ing change. And here the paper again comes 
in. Make (or, better still, have the child 
make) a large stock of money of all kinds; 
round coins, as nearly as possible with the 
markings of the real ones, or with just their 
value written on them, and some one and 
two dollar bills, with perhaps a few fives and 
tens. It is not really necessary to have any- 
thing to sell—the imagination will do for 
that; but if the child is particularly anxious 
to have something tangible, let him make 
things out of the paper or use any of the 
articles in the room. Then when his “ store ” 
is all arranged buy the various things from 
him, insisting on his having odd prices and 
making the change for you. This play can 
be varied by having different kinds of stores. 
One day it may be a grocer’s, and there will 
be weights and measures to ask questions 
about, and another day a drygoods-shop, 
with yards, feet, and inches to study out. 
Then sometimes be the shopkeeper yourself, 
and occasionally give him the wrong change 
and make him find it out for himself. 

A child who is too young to count money 
may be taught the first elements of arith- 
metic in an amusing way with the little 
square and oblong blocks now used in teach- 
ing, and the little sticks for counting. Or, 
if one is not able to obtain these, much can 
be done by cutting paper into strips or 
squares, and adding and subtracting with 
them. The first principles of fractions are 
always taught now with the simplest objects, 
and paper, wooden blocks, and apples are 
among the most useful of them. An apple 
can be cut into halves and then quarters, and 
put together and taken apart again until the 
child is perfectly familiar with the actual 
meaning of those terms. 

But, after all, the most important object 
of all one’s effort is the entertainment of the 
convalescent child, so the first thing to keep 
in view is what will most distract his mind. 
To a mother it is generally easy to know 
which line to pursue, from her familiarity 
with his tastes. Any other nurse will soon 
be able to find where a child’s tastes lie, and 
adapt any of these suggestions to them, re- 
membering always to make him do as large 
a share as possible of the thinking and the 
planning as well as of the work. 
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NE does not always ride a hobby with 
() wisdom, but if that hobby contributes 

to the beauty and usefulness of a 
home, it may be looked upon with great 
leniency. 

I have had three hobbies in my life. The 
first was a collection of buttons in my early 
school-days. I have no idea who started such 
a foolish custom, but one day a girl appeared 
at school wearing a string of them around 
her neck, made up of lost buttons from the 
shoes and clothes and left-overs of her entire 
household. 

There was nothing particularly beautiful 
in that string of buttons, but the moment 
school had closed for the day, every one of 
us ran home and searched in the button boxes 
and bags belonging to our mothers. The 
hobby was too new a one to be discriminating. 
We must have buttons, and no two alike, 
whether they came from our shoes or our 
futhers’ trousers. And the next morning 
every girl appeared at school with a string 
of buttons around her neck. 

Perhaps the present fad of wearing beads 
is an evolution of that hobby. 

My next venture into hobbydom was a col- 
lection of souvenir spoons, and so severely 
did that craze attack me, that I had enough 
spoons to supply a moderately large hotel. 
But they were useful and beautiful, and 
might therefore be classed under the head 
of a wise hobby. 

My third one has been the collection of odd 
candlesticks, and it has proved a delight to 
myself and my friends. 

“What will you bring back from your trip 
abroad?” T was asked. 

“ Candlesticks,” was my laconic answer. 

Being always an admirer of Wedgwood 
ware, my first purchase was a pair of candle- 
sticks from the famous Wedgwood Potteries, 
in Staffordshire, England. They were of.a 
heavenly blue, with graceful white figures, 
copies of old Greek designs raised on them 
like exquisite cameos. 
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Between those two candlesticks, on the left- 
hand side of the upper row, in the accom- 
panying illustration, is a brass candlestick 
purchased in China. The head and body of a 
dragon, the symbol of China, form the base 
and stem of the candlestick. Over this, part- 
ly, fall beautiful erystal pendants. The stick 
holds a deep Mandarin-yellow candle with a 
brass, jewel-filled shade. 

In Venice was found the fourth candle in 
the upper row. The framework is of lustrous 
black metal holding a bowl-like centre of 
pale yellow, highly glazed porcelain. In this 
is used a candle to match the yellow bowl. 

The candelabrum in the upper row is from 
the famous porcelain works of Sévres in 
France. The lower part is a_ beautifully 
modelled statuette in the dainty coloring and 
gold characteristic of the Sévres ware, sur- 
mounted by the two branches which uphold 
the candles. The brass candlestick, the 
sixth in the upper row, was bought in one 
of our own Southern States, a relic of Colo- 
nial days. In it is always burned a yellow 
candle, the true Colonial color. 

Passing through the streets of Jerusalem 
one day, the booth of one sidewalk merchant 
attracted us by its array of wooden household 
effects. As my hobby for the time being was 
candlesticks, I passed by the pearl-inlaid 
tabourets. and wonderfully carved tables and 
chairs, and selected a symmetrically twisted 
candlestick made from the beautifully grain- 
ed wood of the Mount of Olives. In the 
saucerlike base of it is the word Jerusalem 
in Arabic lettering. 

The candelabrum next in line is of ex- 
quisite workmanship, and was purchased in 
Berlin. Whether it was made in Germany or 
not, I do not know. There are three oddly 
shaped feet, surmounted by a_ beautifully 
marked bell of white onyx. Above this rises 
the elaborately wrought brass candelabrum, 
holding deep pink candles entwined with 
golden vines. The effect is very rich, and the 
candelabrum may be used in many ways. 
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The boatlike-looking little candlestick hold- 
ing four small candles is of Japanese manu- 
facture. Wonderfully painted fishes disport 
themselves around the sides of the gilt-edged 
boat, with a natural grace found only in 
Japanese work. No artist but a Japanese can 
make a fish look as if it were swimming 
under the water. Very dainty little candles 
of varied hues are used in this stick. 

The centre of the picture is graced by a 
huge candlestick, the gem of my collection, 
and my especial pride. It eame from the 


And he held up to my admiring eyes the 
little eandlestick fifth in the lower line. It 
was of beautiful filigree silver, set with 
well-colored imitation jewels. Of course I 
bought it. 

The sixth candlestick in the lower row was 
purchased in India, and is a fine example of 
the work of that country. There is a pea- 
fowl with spread tail, mounted on a high 
pedestal, all of which is made of solid brass 
covered with a red enamel, over which the 
brass designs are picked out. Above the tail 
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4 UNIQUE COLLECTION OF CANDLESTICKS FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Ciovernor-General’s palace in Havana, after 
our war with Spain. It is over four hundred 
years old. It is made of a peculiar white 
metal, perhaps silver in an unrefined state, 
but looks as if it had at some period been 
gone over with a preparation which gives it a 
whitish appearance. 

As I was examining some Oriental wares 
in Damascus, Syria, a yellow-robed Oriental 
lifted his red fez to me politely, and said, 

“Sterling silver, madame; this is really a 
most beautiful candlestick.” 


of the peafow) stands a deep red candle, hold- 
ing a gold, jewelled shade, in the form of 
a butterfly. 

Next to this is a miniature silver eandle- 
stick from Paris, bearing a small wax candle 
for the use of a lady in sealing her letters. 

The last candlestick in line is from 
Benares, India, and shows the skill of that 
patient people in working the brass. The 
design is the sacred flat-headed snake of 
India, partly coiled, the head raised and sup- 
porting the candle. 
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“If I Were Annie” 
i. a daily newspaper in one of our large cities the following obituary ap- 
peared several weeks ago: 


“Suddenly, of heart trouble, Sarah T——. A _ beloved friend; she 
gave such loyal, faithful service of heart and hands to her fortunate mis- 
tress for more than a score of years, and to the neighborhood such ready help 
in times of need, that a whole community is better for having known her. 
This testimony to her worth is from the one with whom she lived. 

[Signed] Mary L. B—.” 


No housekeeper can read this without having her feelings stirred. The 
stirring, however, with most unthinking mistresses, would be over the memory 
of the departed, coupled with a great longing to find a living counterpart 
of Sarah. But there are two personalities to consider in this obituary—the 
subject, of course, first and foremost, but secondly the writer. A mistress 
who thus warmly appreciates the maid in her kitchen—and says so—is a mis- 
tress whom maids will love and for whom they will work. 

“How do I always manage to keep servants?” said a woman who never 
appeared to have an unsettled kitchen. “I don’t know. They never seem 
to want to leave—that’s all. The only explanation I can give is that I have 
always tried to make my. servants a recognized part of my home.” A visit 
to her kitchen was further enlightening. The kitchen utensils were com- 
plete and attractive, with the blue enamelled ware, blue and white earthenware 
bowls, and plenty of pans, tins, etc., in good condition. There were curtains 
at the windows, and a rocking-chair and a picture or two. “ Annie’s kingdom,” 
this mistress called it, and Annie had ruled it for eight years with growing 
contentment and ability, feeling herself respected and necessary, and rising 
to her responsibilities. 

“They say I get a great deal of work out of my maids,” said her mistress 
afterward, in the drawing-room. “The reason is, probably, that I go upon the 
plan that I am happier when I am busy, and assume that they are, too. And I 
don’t expect Annie always to be good-tempered and obliging, because I have 
blues of my own some days, and am hardly fit to live with at such times. 
In fact, I say to myself ‘7f I were Annie’ pretty often, and act accordingly.” 

The woman breadwinner, usually an alien, without home, uneducated, in- 
experienced and young, whom the American housekeeper takes into her 
kitchen, is as sensitive to environment as any organism that science teaches 
about. The mistress shapes the environment. It is a succession of unin- 
viting, unsystematic, ill-regulated environments that turns Bridget into a 
household tramp, staying a week here and a month there, restless, imperti- 
nent, slovenly. It is the wholesome, homelike, well-managed kitchen which 
holds and moulds the valuable maid.. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Case of Flora McFlimsey 
T is doubtful if the public has ever properly interpreted the famous case 
of Flora McFlimsey who, residing many years ago on Madison Square, 

achieved enduring fame by going ten times to Europe with nothing to wear. 
This is generally understood, by men at least, to be an extreme instance of 
the ridiculous attitude which a woman invariably takes toward the clothes 
question—that with a wardrobe sufficient to go to Europe ten times she will 
still maintain that she has nothing to wear. As a matter of fact, however, the 
case of Flora McFlimsey comprises a number of clothes tragedies which 
even to-day complicate and embitter the lives of countless good women. 

The woman who, having nothing to wear, goes bravely forth like Flora 
McFlimsey in all she has, is despised by men and scorned by women. When 
Flora McFlimsey was in London during her first trip abroad, she was invited 
to dinner at the American Embassy (the ambassador had lived formerly on 
Madison Square, and was an old friend of the McFlimsey family). Flora 
was in reality a woman of brilliant intellect and sympathetic character, but 
the man who was assigned to take her in to dinner at the Embassy was frozen 
by the dowdry air which nothing to wear gave her, and he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the girl on his left, who wore a Paris gown and fine 
jewels. Throughout the dinner Flora had a sense of being in the world but 
not of it—highly beneficial to her spiritual nature, of course, but not just what 
a woman enjoys most at a dinner-party. It was only by spending a long time 
the next day among the tombs at Westminster Abbey that she succeeded 
in cooling the fierce rebellion in her soul and elevating herself to a noble con- 
ception of the vanity of all agreeable human possessions, including woman’s 
dress. 

For the girl or woman who, having nothing to wear, lacks miserably the 
courage to go forth and wear it, what are the alternatives? She may stay 
at home, renounce the world, and take up missionary work or social reform 
(How many saints in heaven do you suppose have started upon the upward 
way with a sigh because they had nothing fit to be seen in anywhere else?) 
or she may set herself to getting something to wear. This brings us to a 
consideration of two correlated clothes tragedies—home dressmaking, and 
how to persuade husband or father that a new gown is really necessary. 

The martyrdom of making a dress at home is perfected for the average 
woman in having to wear the thing after it is made. The internal agony 
produced by the one experience and the other is only matched by the heart- 
burning and humiliations suffered in extracting from father or husband the 
money needed to buy a gown. Just as almost any true husband expects a faith- 
ful wife to produce roast beef and porterhouse steak from a codfish income, 
so he fails utterly and forever to understand why his wife is not always at- 
tractively gowned without spending money to be so. There are no records 
establishing the fact, but, in all probability, five out of the ten times that Flora 
McFlimsey went to Europe with nothing to wear, she had been trying to make 
some clothes for herself, and in a fit of desperation to which the torture re- 
duced her, she dashed off to Europe just as she was, in order to avoid doing 
something worse at home. Whatever are all the facts of this interesting case, 
it is clearly a subject for study, so evident is its bearing upon that most vital 
problem of woman—the clothes question. 
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JANITOR. “No, ye pon’t. None 0’ 


ANOTHER FAMILY 
Mas. KNICKER. “ 
jewel.” 
Mrs. Bocker. “So she was, but she has been 
reset.” 


I thought your cook was a 


NOT TO HER LIKING 
Mes. Crawrorp. “It’s strange where all the 
dust comes from, isn’t it?” 
Mrs. CrassHaw. “ Yes, indeed! As far as | 
can see, the only thing around the house that 
doesn’t gather dust is the servant.” 





THAT HERE. Go "WAY WID YEZ!” 


PRECAUTION 
Sretta. “Why have you got a string tied 


around your finger?” 


Betta. “To remind me whose engagement- 
ring I’m wearing.” ——— 
THE DULL SEASON 
Mrs. Knicker. “I thought you were going 
abroad.” 
Mrs. Bocker. “ So I was, but my doctor offered 
me such a lovely bargain in appendicitis—only 


$1000.” 














IN JOUCUND, VEIN 























PUZZLE: 


IN HIS FAVOR 


home unexpected company.” 











Counting up his money, 






















FIND THE HAPPY GUESTS OF LITTLE GEORGIE. 


Eve was reviewing the meal of the apple. He. “Isn’t dinner ready yet?” 
‘At least,” she mused, “ Adam didn’t bring Sue. “No, dear. I got it according to the 


She felt she could even excuse his cowardice. night, and dinner will be ready in four hours. 





q 
MR. BUGG. “IT'LL KISS HER WHEN WE GET 
INTO THIS TUNNEL.” 
4, THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The King was in the counting-house 


The Queen was in the kitchen, 
Eating bread and honey: 
tegobs, mum.” announced the cook, “ oi’ll be , 
afther Vavin’. The last lady oi wurked fer niver THE CHILD. “MAMMA, dO You THINK you 
came in the kitchen at all, at all.” 


HAD HIM 


time you set the clock when you came in last 


” 


EVEN THERE 


Ernet. “It grows harder each year for a 
girl to find a husband.” 

Ciara. “ Yes! Why, even so dignified a magu- 
zine as Harper’s has an artiele on ‘ The Search 


999? 


for Men 





COULD P’SUADE ME TO HAVE MORE ICE-CREAM ?” 
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can be said of a new novel is that it is 

among the “ best sellers” or not, surely 
no one can doubt the value of such a chorus of 
praise as is coming to Booth Tarkington for his 
latest novel, The Conquest of Canaan (Harper & 
Brothers). The story keeps one’s interest alive 
from cover to cover. Ariel Tabor, the heroine, is 
a woman who must appeal to readers: of many 
types, and the manliness of Joe Loudon’s strug- 
gle, the real American spirit in it all, is whole- 
some and attractive. 

During the busy times that Wall Street has 
seen during this winter that is passing, few 
books have been of enough importance to keep 
the attention of busy men, but Charles Conant’s 
Principles of Money and Banking has never failed 
for readers among the men of thought and sub- 
stance. In the public conveyances one sees them 
reading it; on the desks of bankers and brokers, 
within easy reach for reference, one finds it, and 
nearly every mail brings to the author some 
tribute from financiers of note. The work is pub- 
lished in two volumes by Harper & Brothers. 

A very novel story is that of Randvar the 
Songsmith (Harper & Brothers), by Ottilie A. 
Liljencrantz, who has published several inter- 
esting Norse tales. Randvar, her new hero, is 
the son of the. Norseman who eloped with the 
king’s fair daughter and brought her to America, 
the tale of the love of these two being told in 
Longfellow’s poem, “ The Skeleton in Armor.” In 
the old stone round tower at Newport, which the 
Norseman built for his “ lady’s bower,” Randvar 
lives, among the forests of the New World. His 
love for the sister of the ruler of the Norsemen on 
this new continent is the tale that is told by 
Miss Liljencrantz with weirdness and charm. 

Samuel M. Gardenhire, author of The Silence 
of Mrs. Harrold, has written a new book dealing 
with the adventures of Le Droit Conners, the 
amateur detective who figured in the previous 
story. The new novel is called The Long Arm. 
To any one who enjoys a tale of mystery and of 
interesting and exciting happenings this book will 
give much pleasure. Harper & Brothers are the 
publishers. 

Two more volumes in the American Nation 
Series have recently been published by Harper & 
Brothers. These are the first and second volumes 
of the third group, coming under the general head- 
ing of “ The Development of the Nation.” Vol- 
ume XI., The Federalist System, takes up events 
of the years from 1789 to 1801. During those 
years the Federalist party was doing its forma- 
tive work. Washington, Jefferson, and Hamil- 
ton were the men who were most in the public 
eye, and any record of the time must be intensely 


W'‘ ETHER the most satisfactory thing that 


interesting. The author of this volume is John 
Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., professor of history at 
Trinity College, North Carolina. Volume XII. 
tells of the succeeding period, under the title 
The Jeffersonian System. It is written by Ed- 
ward Channing, Ph.D., of Harvard University. 

How to Study Pictures, by Charles H. Caffin 
(The Century Company), is an admirable vol- 
ume for amateur lovers of art, or for those in 
search of general artistic culture. Assuming that 
such can be taught by Mr. Caffin’s method, Mr. 
Caffin does his work very well. His book is 
illustrated by admirable reproductions of the 
great paintings, and his comments and criticisms 
will create no serious dispute among authorities. 

One of the interesting books recently published 
by J. Lippincott & Company, is Professor Dow- 
den’s Montaigne, the first of a series of studies 
of French writers. Professor Dowden is admira- 
bly fitted to do this work, as he proved in his 
History of French Literature. While the book 
is biographical to an extent, its chief interest 
centres in the Montaigne essays, of which the 
author has made a really brilliant study. 

In The Counsels of a Worldly Godmother, by 
Persis Mather (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), very 
excellent advice is given to the young person. 
Written in the form of letters, the book is, natu- 
rally, easy and colloquial in style. Among the 
best chapters are those on Snobbery, The Price 
of Popularity, The Morals of Social Duty, and 
The Fine Art of Dining. The writer knows life 
and knows society. Her advice is sound, and 
as a whole the book is excellent. 

Mr. Anthony Hope is always interesting. 
Whether he is as interesting as tsual in his latest 
novel, A Servant of the Public (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company), is a question which will be va- 
riously decided by various readers. The servant 
of the public is a popular actress; but there is 
very little of the stage or its atmosphere in 
the book. The story is largely a temperamental 
study of a young person who means well and 
makes everybody else very unhappy. It abounds in 
the flashes of humor for which Mr. Hope is noted, 
but it is a far ery from The Prisoner of Zenda. 

Public interest in etiquette is still great, if 
one may judge by the number of letters on that 
subject whic ur into every editorial office. 
There is, therefore, without doubt, a large de- 
mand for such a book as Everyday Etiquette, by 
Marion Harland and Virginia Van de Water, 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. In 
this excellent volume the s tions are wholly 
up to date, and, as is inevitable from the dignity 
and position of the authors, thoroughly au- 
thoritative. Everyday Etiquette is an excellent 


manual of social usages. 
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THOMAS HARDY’S 
Complete Novels 


IN TWENTY VOLUMES 


esses. HARPER & BROTHERS 

announce the publication 

of the new Wessex EDITION 
or Tuomas Harpy’s Works _IN 
Twenty Votumes—the only com- 
plete edition of the famous novel- 
ist’s works. 


In twenty volumes, handsomely bound in green 
rep silk-finished cloth, with gilt tops and uncut 
edges. With frontispieces in sepia on India-tint 
paper, and full-page illustrations in half-tone 
by prominent illustrators. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES: 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 1) 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 2) 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES 
THE WELL-BELOVED 
WESSEX TALES 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 3) 
THE WOODLANDERS THF RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 2) 
TWO ON A TOWER ‘THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 1) A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 2) DESPERATE REMEDIES 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of twenty volumes, 


all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for 15 months, until 
the full price, $31.00, is paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter 
you as a subscriber, without any additional cost to you, to either Harper's 
Magazine, Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or The North American 
Review for one year. In writing, state which periodical you want. 





MRS, FISKE AS TESS OF THE D’UKBEKVILLES 


A half-leather edition is also published. Booklet of this sent on request 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Comments on THE BAZAR 


> 





Every pase of the Bazar is interesting in its reading-matter or pictorially beautiful.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Harper's Bazar for December keeps up the high character of this magazine, and it would 


be hard to bestow higher praise than this. It is beautiful to look at and full of good reading, 
-Richmond (Va.) Churchman. 


The Christmas Bazar was one of the most beautiful publications of the season.—Salt Lake 
City News. 


I’m going to tell you of some magazines that have pleased me this year. 

You know that I have often written the praises of Harper’s Bazar, and, if there is any 
change, it’s for the better. The serial is first class and can be given to the growing girl and 
her ideals not be lowered. The other features are all good, and I never get a copy that has 
not something worth the year’s price.—Atlanta (Ga.) Semi-Weekly Fournal. 


The December number of Harper’s Bazar is a choice and interesting number. It cele- 
brated Chnstmas both as to outward adorning and pleasing the appetite.—Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 


The high quality of its serial stories has always been a notable feature of HARPER’s Bazar. 
Probably no other magazine devoted mainly to the interests of women can show so fine a list. 
In the past two years alone three remarkable successes have first appeared in its pages: ‘*‘ Me- 
moirs of a Baby,” by Josephine Dodge Daskam; ‘‘The Masquerader,” by Mrs. Thurston, and 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman's ‘‘The Debtor.’’ Following ‘‘The Debtor,” a new novel by Robert 


Hichens, author of ‘‘The Garden of Allah,” begins with the January number.—San Francisco 
Call, 


“I don’t know how to get along without the Bazar. Its recipes tantalize me; its beautiful 
costumes fill me with envy; | redecorate my rooms every month in imagination as | read its 
suggestions; I take a trip to Paris, and enjoy myself generally over its pages.”—R. W. F. 


The Bazar is a magazine of which its editors and publishers should be justly proud... . This 
sterling magazine has long been a welcome visitor to thousands of homes, and is conceded by 
all to be in the front rank of publications.—Kennebec (Me.) Fournal. 


The Bazar's table of contents presents the reader with a delightful and varied literary menu. 
—Oakiland (Cal.) Inquirer. 


Harper's Bazar easily maintains its place as the leading periodical for women in this country. 
—Argus Patriot, Montpelier, Vt 


Harper's BAZAR runs the whole gamut of feminine interest. The distinctive features of the 
magazine will be appreciated by all women.—Saliimore Herald. 


The Bazar, as a whole, is a joy to all American households.—E pworth Herald, Chicago, III. 


Harper’s Bazar 1s better with each successive number. It combines the clever with the 
ractical. It is a pieasure to give it a hearty endorsement of approval. The tone of this pub- 
ication is high, and there is much in it of interest to women.—T oledo (O.) Times-Bee. 


Deservedly popular is that sterling household magazine Harper’s Bazar. For years it 
has been the most welcome of visitors to thousands of homes. A glance at the current number 
will show why the Bazar is such a favorite with its many readers.—Augusta (Me.) Fournal. 


The Bazar is the greatest of the fashion and household magazines.—Tribune, Salt Lake City. 


Harper's Bazar is one of the best magazines of its kind in the world.—The New Century, 
Washington, D. C. 


In the back portion of Harper’s Bazar are printed some letters of praise from old 
subscribers on the ground of its “constant improvement'’—words that may be cordially 
echoed by many others, to whose homes the Bazar has been a steady visitor from the days of 
hanging curls or braids. It has changed its shape since then, and is a monthly instead of a 
weekly; but it is still the same reliable periodical, with all ‘‘ modern improvements" added to 
it. It is a magazine for women which maintains a true and sound standard of real woman- 
liness and has therefore an ‘‘ atmosphere" not less valuable than its literary features.—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Harper’s Bazar is a magazine that is almost indispensable in the household.—Guardian, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Harper’s Bazar is a veritable feast. It is full of high-class special articles, fiction, and 
illustrations. The fashion articles and illustrations are superb.—-Advertiser, Trenton, N. J. 
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| «Bramatic Works of Shakespeare 


| IN A CONVENIENT SET OF EIGHT BEAUTIFUL 
| VOLUMES. SENT FOR ONE DOLLAR DOWN AND 
| SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS THEREAFTER 











With an account of his life 
and writings, together with 
Dr. Johnson’s Preface and an 
Essay by Cradock on the 
learning of Shakespeare, and 
several other valuable features. 





POINTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST ABOUT THIS 
LOW-PRICED EDITION 


Che Type is large and clear. 


Che Press-wark is, unusually fine, 
resulting in uniformity of color 
and clean, clear impressions 
throughout the set. 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEAKE 





Che Paper is « feather-weight,” specially made for this edition, and remark- 
able for its opacity, its whiteness, and its light weight. 





Che Hlustrations are all in photogravure, and are particularly attractive. 


Che Binding is a rich dark-green ‘‘rep” silk-finished cloth, with gold 
stamping. There are gilt tops and uncut edges. 


| 
Every Feature has been planned as if for an edition de luxe, yet the price 
and the liberal arrangement put this set within reach of everybody. 


A Bargain We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, all charges 


prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when 
they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do 
like them, send us $1.00 every month for fourteen months, until the total price, $15.00, is 
paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber, for one 
year, without any additional cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, HARPER'S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Address 


| Garper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York | 


= Pat: acim me paaiappapnisaneanconnnataainansalninaeinnni —— | 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME 


The Expert Maid-Servant 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


The subject is divided into these chapters: ‘‘Engaging the Maid,” ‘*‘ When the Maid Arrives,” 
** Mistress and Maid,” ‘*‘ The Duties of the Maid-of-all-Work,” ‘‘ Duties of Two or More 
Servants,” ‘‘ Certain Problems of Service,” ‘* General Suggestions,” ‘‘ A Recapitulation of 
Daily Duties.” The various topics are treated in a thoroughly clear and practical 
manner by this well-known authority on domestic problems. It is 
intended chiefly for housekeepers of moderate means. 


lémo, Cloth, $1.00 net 








| By CHRISTINE TERHUNE | 
The Bice HERRICK _ Manners 


Expert What to Eat: and Social 


Waitress HOW TO SERVE IT Usages 


Hints, recipes, menus, directions for aS age ‘ 
" j ° 
B cooking and serving all meals. his is universally 


ognized as the 
$1.00 recognizec 
ANNE 


standard book on et- 


FRANCES | iquette in America. 
SPRINGSTEED Housekeeping Made Phere is nothing of 


pretence in it, noth- 


ing of that weak 
The whole duty of Easy 


worship of conven- 


the waitress—what What to do in all parts of the house on tionality which be- 
to serve and how to | every day in the week. Practical hints speaks vulgarity. 
serve it on everything from engaging a maid to “§ 
: arranging and serving dinners, etc. New Edition 
$1.00 $1.00 Mlustrated, $1.25 








By MARIANNA WHEELER 


A book every mother should read and learn by heart. It tells everything about the baby — care, 
training, food, etc. 


Attractively Bound and Illustrated. $1.00 net 


The | Family Living 
Technique of Rest | On $500 a Year 


By ANNA C. BRACKETT By JULIET CORSON 


How to accomplish things and still keep ‘‘ rested” This is a daily reference book for young house- 
and healthy. It is a most valuable book for both wives. It contains just the things that all house- 
men and women. | keepers must know—even the important trifles. 





$1.00 $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Napoleon Bonaparte 


| His Complete Life| 


and the story of the 


FKreuch 
Krvolution 


by 
John $ C. Abbott 
IN SIX VOLUMES 


With plans, maps, facsimiles of letters, important documents, etc., etc. 





“NAPOLEON AS EMPEKOR”™ 


HE story of Napoleon and the French Revolution is the most vivid, 

brilliant, and interesting chapter in the world’s history. It has been 
told by many writers, but, we think, never in a more authoritative and en- 
thralling narrative than this. The eminent author, John S. C. Abbott, has 
here written in his most brilliant style and imbued the whole work with the 
results of his profound studies and judgment. The six volumes are of royal- 
octavo size, bound in dark-green silk cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges. 
They are profusely illustrated with portraits, scenes from the Revolution, 
maps, facsimiles of documents, etc. —an important and distinctive feature. 


Our Offer 22 eecirtof $1.00 we will send you NAPOLEON ann tHe 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, in six uniform volumes—all charges 
prepaid. If you do not like the books, send them back at our expense and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do like them, send us one dollar a month until the total amount, $12.00, 
is paid. In addition to the books we will enter your name, without additional cost to you, 
for one year’s subscription for either Harper’s MaGazine, HARPER’s WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
Bazar, or Toe NortH AMERICAN Review. The total cost to you for both books and 
periodical is twelve dollars. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 


An edition is also published bound in beautiful dark-blue 
half-leather. Details of this edition sent on application 


Garper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


ey Purchasers of patterns are especially 
evttzeusd to be sure to mention tine of pathera 
required in ordering by mail. 
For women’s garments patterns are issued in sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38, 45, and 42 inches bust measure, and for 
ris in four, six, eight, ten, and sometimes twelve and 
ourteen year old sizes. The cost of these patterns is 
50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 
cents each for waist or skirt), and 35 cents per costume 
for little girls’ patterns. ‘he following list partially 
represents the available designs : 
50s. Fancy Silk Waist. [llustrated in Harser’s 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 40. Price, 25 cents. Usual 
sizes. 
504. = Spring Suit. [Illustrated in Harfer's Bazar 
No. 2, Vol. 40. Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 
Usual sizes. 
503. New Princesse Skirt and Short Coat. Illus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 1, Vol. 40. Price, 
25 cents for coat or skirt. Usual sizes. 
502. Crépe de Chine Blouse. Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. sual 
sizes 
501. White Albatross Blouse. [)lustrated in Har, 
Bazar No 12, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. Usual 
sizes 
500. Radium Silk Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 39. Price,25 cents. Usual 
sizes 
490. White Crépe de Paris Blouse. [)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. 
Usual sizes 
498. Satin Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfger’s Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. Usual sizes. 
497. New Directeire Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. Usual 
sizes 
496. Little Girl’s Lawn Frock. Illustrated in 
Harter's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 39. Price, 35 cents. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and ro years 





495. Winter Street Gown. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents for coat 
or skirt. Usual sizes. 


494- Gvening Cloak. Illustrated in H/arfer’s Bazar 
No. 10, Vol. 39. Price, 50 cents sual sizes. 
493. Lingerie Waist for Embroidery. l)lustrated 


in Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 39. Price, 25 
cents. Usual sizes. 
492. oe s Party Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
azar No. 10, Vol. 39. Price, 35 cents. Sizes, 
= 12, 14, and 16 years. 

. Autumn Street Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. 39. Price 25 cents for coat 
or skirt. Usual sizes. 

490. French Nightgown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents. Usual sz s 

489. French Circular Drawers. Illustrated in //ar- 
per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 39 Price, 25 cents. 
Usual sizes 

488. French Chemise. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. 39. Price, 25 cents Usual sizes. 


N.B.—A Special pattern mag be obtained of an 
costume illustrated in HARPER’S BAZA 
at $4 per costume for women, $2 50 for skirt 
or waist, or $2 50 per costume for children, 
and for other = amano in proportion. Ten 
days must be allowed for the cutting of a 
Special pattern 

Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut-Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 506, 
507, 508. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 





Cut this out, fill in, and mail 





Blank for Ordering Cut-Paper Patterns 


with Money Order, Stamps, or Check to 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City 


———— 





Kindly send me Cut-Paper Patterns as follows . 


CSE | EE FM LA 


I ed, 


Child's Costumes No 


For which I enclose 


ra S7ze 
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A Night’s Ride in the Desert 


A stirring narrative by Mr. CHARLES 
W. FURLONG, telling of his experiences 
with treacherous native guards and 
their confederates on a night ride from 
Khoms to Kussabat. A remarkable 
true story of real adventure and a 
vivid picture of a night of danger. 











A Bishop in the West 


Bishop TALBOT, now of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 
was for some years missionary bishop 
of Idaho and Wyoming. He writes of 
the humors and the ups and downs of 
his life in the West. An amusing 
picture of life in the mining towns. 











PART Ill. 


Mrs. 











Deland’s Great 
“THE AWAKENING’ 





Novel 












The Bible of Mani 


An article which must interest every 
reader. It tells of the discovery in 
Chinese Turkestan of hundreds of 
ancient manuscripts which have been 
translated and proved to be portions of 
the long-lost Manichean bible. 
















Henry James on New York 


In this paper Mr. JAMES revisits the 
New York of his childhood —the old 
Washington Square neighborhood. A 
delightful bit of philosophizing over 
what is left of the old town and what 
has gone. 












COMPLETE 
SHORT 
STORIES 





BY 












MariE MANNING, THOMAS A. JANVIER, 
A.icE BROWN, PascHAL COGGINs, 
Grace Denio Litcurietp, Lity Lona, ° 
ELIZABETH MOORHEAD, EtTc., Etc. 















The University of Geneva 


President CHARLES F. THWING, 
of Western Reserve University, writes 
of the famous Swiss seat of learning at 
Geneva, and of some of the famous 
men who have worked there. 









Ibex Hunting 


An account of a remarkable ibex 
hunt, in which the author, Mr. JOSEPH 
CLARK GREW, participated, in the Him- 
alaya Mountains in India. Illustrated 
with many striking photographs. A 
stirring story of good sport in a wild 
country. 









Ways of Kentucky Cardinals 


A fascinating story of some Kentucky 
cardinals that nested in the author’s gar- 
den and displayed wonderful intelligence 
and interesting bits of bird character. 
The author had some exciting experiences 
while helping them build their nests. 


The Anatomy of a Steel Rail 


An article of the most practical scien- 
tific interest. It explains the manufact- 
ure of the steel railroad rail in all its 
processes, and analyzes the faults in 
manufacture which have been the cause 
of many of our most terrible accidents. 
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The Prudential 


Advances in Security and Public Confidence. 


















THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1906, SHOWS 














Assets, over . e P ° 107 Million Dollars 


Liabilities (including Reserve ‘$88, 000, 000) . : 91 Million Dollars 
Surplus, over . ° . . . ° ° ° 16 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, over . ° ° ° . 18 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1905,over . ; ° 14 Million Dollars 


Total Paynients to Policyholders to Dec. 31,1905, over § 107 Million Dollars 
Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not Stipulated 
in Original Contracts and Voluntarily Given to 


Holders of Old Policies to Date, over . , 6 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly ° . , ; 6% Million 
Increase in Number of Policies in Force, over : ¥% Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over ° ° 113 Million Dollars 


















Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion One Hundred and 
Seventy Million Dollars. 


ECONOMICAL ADMINISTRATION. 


LOWER EXPENSE RATE THAN EVER 


BEFORE. 
THE 


PRUDENTIAL \ CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS. 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF | FAVORABLE MORTALITY EXPERIENCE. 


GIBRALTAR 





Dividends Paid to Policyholders 
During 1905, Over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 



























Write for Information of Policies, Dept. W. 
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Re-building a Brain 





Can only be done by Food which contains Phosphate of Potash 
and Albumen. 


That is nature’s way and the only way. 
That is the Mission of 


GRAPE-NUTS 


Note the users of Grape-Nuts. They are brainy, nervy, 
clever people. Keen brains make money, fame and success. 
Brains must be fed. 





Postum Cergeat Co., Lrp., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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BY JANE 

T was Pasteur, the great French scientist, who 
| declared Moses to have been one of the first 

and one of the greatest physiologists of the 
world. He explained further that not only was 
this proved by the minute directions given by 
the great Lawgiver to regulate sanitation, but 
by the institution of the Sabbath. To the strict 
observance of one day in seven as a day of rest 
Pasteur ascribed much of the vitality and power 
of resistance shown by the Hebrew race in spite 
of centuries of oppression and _ ill-treatment. 
As the value of the Lord’s Day. has been appre- 
ciated and appropriated by Christians, so also 
has a season of fasting and contemplation, 
which was once general only among one branch 
of Christians, become more and more accepted 
by the various denominations of Protestants. 
Lent is indeed too valuable an institution to be 
lightly disregarded. With its spiritual aspects 
this is not the place to deal, but there is much 
to be said in its favor from a strictly material 
point of view. As spring approaches many people 
feel languid; in popular parlance they have “ that 
tired feeling.” It is usually ascribed to the 
warmer weather, and in a measure that is true. 
The real trouble, however, lies in ourselves. 
We have indulged our hearty winter appetites 
with rich, heavy foods, and we meet the changing 
season with systems clogged. This condition pro- 
duces toxins. In other words, we have mild 
blood-poisoning, and one of the first symptoms 
of that trouble is heaviness and languor. To 
keep Lent is one of the very besi and quite the 
safest way to clear one’s system. Diet is always 
better than medicine. If one finds that one can- 
not go without meat for five days of the week, 
try doing without it on two or three. Cut off 
rich desserts and almost all candy and sweets, 
and see if this spring you don’t feel buoyant 
instead of stupid and miserable in the first warm 
weather. 

It is quite possible to have a very appetizing 
menu for Lent. Here are a few rules for strictly 
Lenten dishes. An excellent fish hash may be 
made of left-over finnan-haddie. Shred the fish 
carefuly, removing all bones; mix well with fine- 
ly chopped potatoes which should have been boil- 
ed first. Add a cup of milk, a little onion, a 
little chopped parsley, and some red peppers. 
Put in enough butter to make the hash brown 
well. 

The French make an appetizing soup of pota- 
toes and onions without meat. For an average 


CALHOUN 


family take four good-sized potatoes to two 
quarts of water. Let these potatoes cook away 
in the water; that is your “ stock.” When this 
is done add two large potatoes, three or four 
onions, and a heaping tablespoonful of butter to 
each quart of liquid. Let this all cook together 
until the potatoes and onions are thoroughly 
done. Be sure to flavor well with plenty of salt, 
black pepper, and just a dash of red. 

Some day when you have some cold boiled rice 
in the house, take that as the foundation for a 
good Lenten lunch dish. To a large cupful of 
stewed tomatoes add two small or one large 
onion cut fine. Let these cook, with a little but- 
ter, until the onion is thoroughly done. Put 
the rice into a buttered pudding-dish, pour over 
it the tomatoes and onion, mixing all together. 
Cover the mixture with dry bread or cracker 
crumbs, and bake for a few moments only. If 
baked too long it will be too dry. 

When you can’t think of anything new to have 
for luncheon, try sardines on toast. Put the sar- 
dines on a hot griddle and just heat through. 
Place them on hot toast. Serve with them raw 
onion chopped very fine. The onion may be put 
in lettuce leaves arranged around the platter. 
This dish will be found particularly good for 
appetites jaded by the rich, heavy food of winter. 

It is a pity that curries are not more gener- 
ally known and appreciated in this country. 
In India it is said that a skilful cook can make a 
delicious curry of anything that grows! How- 
ever, we are now talking of Lenten dishes and 
curries as curries are “ another story.” as Kip- 
ling says. The only curry to which we will 
give our present attention is to a curry of black 
or red beans. These large beans, which we use 
mostly for soup, are extremely nourishing. 
Under the name of frijoles we read about them 
in books of Mexican and South-American travel, 
and they appear exotic and interesting. Con- 
fronted with them as plain beans we wax less 
enthusiastic. Nevertheless they are good. Try them 
this way: Take your beans and soak them over- 
night. Inthe morning put them on the back of the 
stove and let them cook very slowly with plenty 
of salt in the water until they are perfectly soft 
and yet keep their shape. Then prepare your 
curry. Fry an onion cut fine in butter. When 
well browned add two cups of hot water and 
stir all well together. Take out a little of the 
mixture in a cup and add to that your curry 

( Continued on page 28 
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OSTERMOOR 
Special Mattresses 


Annual Clearance Sale of Surplus Stock 


OY R surplus of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of ex/ra thickness, exira 

weight, and exceptional softness, in the highest grade coverings, regular price being 
$30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to make room for regular stock, at the 
extremely low price of $18.50 each. 

These mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as desirable and as 
great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last year and the year previous at the same 
price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one of the same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 

Regularly 
at 


$30.00 





The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in two parts, with 
round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by 
hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 Ibs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are far softer and much more 
luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old- 
fashioned, blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 


and quality. in 
coe Price, $18.59 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 

Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 

Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 

Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer. 
Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 
each. They have four-inch border, weigh 45 |bs., and are covered with A.C. A. 
Ticking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 Ibs. more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the ““Ostermoor’”’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send 
your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” a veri- 
table work of art, 136 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


153 EvizapetH STREET, New York 
Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Montreal : 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice - 
of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there 


; Reg. U.S. 
will be no time for correspondence. Pat’ Office 
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(Continued from page 26) 

powder, making a smooth paste. Add this paste 
to the fried onion, and you have the curry for 
your beans. It is impossible to say how much 
curry powder to use, as tastes vary so. Of 
course you don’t want it too hot, but you do 
want enough of the curry flavor for the flavor 
not to be flat. Pour the water off from your 
beans and let them heat in the curry. Serve on 
a platter with the curried beans in the centre 
and boiled rice heaped about the edges. If 
you want to be very East-Indian, you can lay 
a few slices of raw banana on top of the rice. 

Apples are said to be among the most whole- 
some of fruits. Baked apples are especially 
recommended for children and invalids. But 
there are ways and ways of baking apples, and 
the following recipe has been used for three 
generations in one old Boston family where 
baked apples are still a favorite dessert: Wipe 
and core the apples and cut out the blossom, but 
in coring be careful not to cut entirely through 
the apple. Fill the centre with heavy brown 


sugar pressed down tightly and heaped up. Put 
a little water in the pan with the apples. Prick 
them and bake carefully until done. Some 


mellow apples collapse very quickly into a shape- 


less mass. The sugar should form a_ thick 
syrup. Pour this around the apples, and just 


before serving pour a teaspoonful of rum over 
each apple. Eat with cream. Once tried, no 
ether way will ever satisfy you. 

When Lent comes early it is often quite possi- 
ble to conform to the old custom which dictated 
that the Christmas greens should be left up until 
Ash Wednesday, when they were to be taken 
down and burned. A quaint and touching ob- 
servance of this tradition comes to us from Eng- 
land. It seems that in one of the well-known 
families of a northern county for many gen- 
erations the ashes of the Christmas decorations 
have been carefully preserved in a large bronze 
jar or urn. When any of the family is laid at 
rest, a handful of these ashes is used at the 
burial service. “Is it not fitting,” said a mem- 
her of the family in explaining the custom, 
“that the ashes which fall on our coffins should 
be those of happy days?” ; 

Many complaints are heard in these days of 
the tastelessness of the California English wal- 
nut. The fault lies not in the nuts, but in the 
methods used in curing them. When buying 
English walnuts, refuse those whose shells are 
light and bright in appearance. These have been 
treated with sulphur, and the meats are dry 
and flavorless. Take instead the dark, less at- 
tractive-looking shell, and you will find the 
California walnut as good as any in the world. 

Black stockings and equestrian tights will 
sometimes crock badly, even those that are war- 
ranted stainless. This fault can be remedied by 
boiling them in milk. 

It is a great pity to let children get in the 
habit of sleeping under too much _ bedclothing. 
Many persons, including children, seem to have 
some slight difficulty with the circulation which 
makes them feel cold as soon as they lie down. 
To bury the body under a weight of blankets 
and quilts is only to increase the trouble. Such 
persons should wear outing flannel night-wear, 
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TO HOUSEWIVES 


and have the bed well warmed with a hot-water 
bag before getting into it. Some mothers hesi- 
tate to accustom a child to a hot-water bag, 
alleging the fear that it will make them sensi- 
tive and delicate. Any good doctor, however, 
would assure these anxious mothers that there is 
much less danger from a hot-water bag and a 
light covering than from a heap of heavy, un- 
ventilated bedclothing. 

A dainty nut wafer is made as follows: Two 
eggs beaten; add one cup of brown sugar, a 
pinch of salt, one cup of walnut meats, three 
even tablespoonfuls of flour, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Bake about five minutes in a quick oven. 

To mend curtains of lace, organdie, or other 
transparent material, so that the repairs will 
hardly show at all, wet a piece of the material 
in cold starch and lay over the hole or thin 
place, being careful to pat down the edges 
evenly. Cover with a dry cloth and press with 
a hot iron. 

Because some people use a thing to excess, that 
is no reason why the rest of us must be de- 
prived of it altogether! Such, however, appears 
to be the argument in the minds of those health 
enthusiasts who would have us abjure tea and 
coffee! Tea is a very valuable stimulant, and 
(taken properly) an important adjunct to food. 
The mistake arises in treating tea as food in 
itself! The woman who comes in cold and tired 
and makes herself a cup of tea too often labors 
under the delusion that her stomach has had 
all that is necessary. For the moment she feels 
rested and refreshed, but she has taken a stimu- 
lant instead of nourishment, and some day her 
overworked nerves will tell her of that fact 
in most unmistakable language. To an Oriental 
our Western method of drinking tea is simply 
barbarous. The wild Tibetans are the only 
Orientals who add anything to the decoction. 
They make a kind of porridge of their tea, put- 
ting in barley meal and melted butter! This 
is bad, but no worse in the eyes of a Chinese 
than our habit of adding cream. Indeed, tea 
is much more wholesome without cream. The 
tannin in the tea acts on the cream and pro- 
duces a leathery product very trying to delicate 
stomachs. Tea should never stand after being 
brewed. Be sure the water is boiling (not has 
been), pour it over the tea, and serve within three 
minutes. Made in this way you get a minimum 
of tannin. While the Chinese and Japanese 
never add cream and seldom sugar to their tea, 
they use flowers of various kinds to give variety 
of flavor. The famous “ Orange Pekoe” of com- 
merce is a delicate tea to which is added a cer- 
tain percentage of dried orange blossoms. They 
prefer, however, when possible, to use fresh flow- 
ers. Thus a blossom of the Japanese honey- 
suckle may be put into each cup, and the boiling 
tea poured over it. Lemon verbena and the tiny 
new leaves of orange and lemon trees also give 
delicious and unusual flavors. Spices, such as 
cloves and cinnamon, are sometimes added by 
those in search of novelties, but such additions 
are not very safe. These spices have powerful 
medicinal properties, and the hot tea brings 
them all out. There have been cases of clove- 
poisoning. 
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Our New Spring 
Fashion Book is Free 


It contains 64 pages, and illustrates and de- 
scribes over 185 fashions that artistic dressers 
are wearing in New York now. 

It explains how you can have a costume 
made in any of these 185 styles, cut to your in- 
dividual measurements, shaped to become you 
and to make the most of the good points of your 
figure 

You can choose the material, too, for we 
send free, with the Fashion Book, as many 
samples as you wish, selected from our stock of 400 varieties of the prettiest and daintiest 
fabrics offered for this season. 

WE MAKE THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY. We will make up any design 
shown in our Fashion Book to suit the tastes and requirements of the lady who orders it. This is 
why we positively assure you of perfect fit, becomingness and up-to-date style. A 
garment made by us will distinguish you for dressing in correct taste and exclusive style. 

Our system of fitting from measurements sent us by 
mail is the result of.over 17 years’ experience, during which _~ 
time we have won and kept the confidence of 400,000 
women, many of whom were so difficult to fit they had 
never been entirely satisfied until they ordered from us. 

That is why we KNOW we can please YOU. We 
positively guarantee to fit you perfectly and give 
entire satisfaction or promptly refund your money. 


Spring Suits 


Made to $ t $ New York 
Order O Styles 
OUR SPRING FASHION BOOK ILLUSTRATES: 


Shirt-Waist Suits, ; - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, x . $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits, ‘ - $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits (Cotton and Linen) $4.00 to $15 
Separate Skirts, . ; - $3.50 to $15 
Silk Coats, . ‘ ; . $9.50 to $20 
Rain Coats, . j . $8.00 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, ; - $5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the new “ Pony” Walking Suits 
and demi-tailored Gowns. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


WE SEND FREE ~ any part of the United States, our new Spring {ff 

Book of New York Fashions, showing the latest 
styles and containing simple directions for taking measurements correctly: 
also a large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. Please mention 
pr desired, and whether you wish samples for a tailor-made suit, silk 
costume, shirt-waist suit, wash suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. Be sure to ask 
for the new Spring Book and Samples. 


Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 17 Years 
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IRLS who cannot draw or design can yet 


(|; make very pretty and original candle- 
shades by the exercise of a little taste 
and ingenuity. Cut these from flowered wall- 
paper, and cut out the background between the 
flowers. Arrange them into the shape of your 
candle- shade; finish top and bottom with a 
narrow band of colored paper firm enough to 
keep the cut-work in shape. Mount them over 
the isinglass shades which are used to protect 
the paper shades from the candles. One girl 
made a really lovely set of six candle-shades 
out of a yard or two of wall-paper printed with 
a rose design. Another most attractive set of 
green shades was made from paper covered with 
a design of hop-vines. Lamp-shades may be 
made in -the same way, but the difficulty with 
such large pieces is that the cut paper is not 
strong enough to hold well. To obviate this 
trouble paste the cut pattern on very thin mus- 
lin; use library paste, not mucilage. The paste 
helps to stiffen the pattern. Try the candle- 
shades first, though. 

No matter how much you may dislike a thick 
veil, if you value your complexion you will 
wear one in March. Not the most cruel cold 
of winter nor the most scorching of August 
suns can do a delicate skin the harm that can 
be wrought by a March wind. A few precau- 
tions taken now will save much regret later on. 

When Anna Smith, two years ago, found that 
she must give up teaching, she was much puz- 
zled as to what she could find to do. She loved 
children, but the long hours and close confine- 
ment had proved too much for her strength. 
While she was waiting for something to turn 
up, she one day heard a friend complain of the 
amount of time it took each day to get her two 
children to school and home again. Anna im- 
mediately offered her services on a business basis, 
and the offer was gladly accepted. Other moth- 
ers availed themselves of her services, and be- 
fore long she was taking eight small children 
to school or kindergarten each day. As spring 
came on one of the mothers suggested that 
Anna should take her three children to the 
Park on two afternoons of the week and for 
Saturday mornings. Partly to amuse the chil- 
dren on these expeditions, and partly from her 
own interest in the subject, Anna gave them 
informal nature talks. The children were fasci- 
nated, and talked so much of the delight of 
these afternoons with Miss Anna that others 
begged to join. That was two years ago. This 
spring Anna expects to have nature classes 
varying in number from eight to twenty (for 
the large classes she has an assistant) for 
every afternoon of the week. During the win- 
ter she keeps up the escort duty and also 
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takes the children for walks, and on stormy 
days teaches them light gymnastics. Her health 
is entirely restored, and she feels that, while 
so far she has only made a very modest living, 
she is now getting where her avocation will pay 
very well. 

Very effective frames for photographs and 
small ange can be made of raisin stems. 
First shape the frame of wire—round, oval, or 
rectangular as preferred. Then fasten on small 
branching stems with heavy thread. Don’t 
bunch them too thickly. Melt ordinary white 
wax or paraffine; color it with cochineal. Dip 
in the frame as many times as necessary to 
coat the stems thoroughly. With a little pa- 
tience and practice you have a clever imitation 
of coral, and it is very pretty and more durable 
than one would think. 

Pale green chiffon cloth strapped with ladies’- 
cloth of the same shade makes a charming 
evening gown for spring and early summer. 
When travelling or shopping, pockets in petti- 
coats are found to be a great convenience for 
many small articles. On a black skirt stitch 
a pocket of percaline eight inches wide and ten 
deep at the back of the side breadth. Quite 
a collection of articles may be carried safely 
in such a pocket without altering the outlines 
of the dress skirt. 

The gold and silver belts so much worn are 
pretty in themselves, and do much to brighten 
up a dark gown. Girls with large waists, how- 
ever (and a growing girl should have a large 
waist), should beware of them, as the shiny 
tinsel will make them appear larger than usual. 
For a girl who has not yet “got her figure,” 
as the dressmakers say, nothing looks as well 
as a narrow black belt. It reduces the size, ap- 
parently. 

A fetching little apron for thimble teas, 
chafing-dish suppers, and for the many occasions 
at home when a dainty accessory of this kind 
is desirable, is made of a breadth of lawn thirty 
inches wide and thirty-two inches long. Cut 
the bottom in three points about six inches 
deep; slightly gore the sides up to the top: 
cut the top in one point; hem all around. At 
the waist-line make eleven graduated tucks one- 
half inch wide. narrowing to a point at top and 
bottom. The middle tuck should be fifteen 
inches long: the ones at each side seven inches. 
Trim all around with lace about an inch wide. 
The strings should be twenty-eight inches long, 
three inches wide; the ends are cut in points 
and trimmed with lace. 

In looking over last year’s wash dresses, 
which should have been put away for the win- 
ter clean, but unstarched, an otherwise wear- 

(Continued on page 3”) 
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Armour’s 
Extract of Beef 


has the flavor and richness of prime roast beef, concentrated and packed in 
convenient jars for household use. A small quantity added.to soups or 
sauces gives them that rich, beefy flavor that comes only from good beef. 

@ Cooking without Armour’s Extract of Beef is like making 
fine pastry without cream. 

@ Be sure you get ARMOUR’S Extract of Beef. There are 
a number of cheaper brands of inferior quality. Our Cook Book, ‘‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” tells how to use Extract of Beef in a hundred ways or more. It is 
sent free on request. Al! druggists and grocers sell Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, :: CHICAGO 











OUR GIRLS 


(Continued from page 30) : 
able skirt or shirt-waist may be found disfig- 
ured by spots of iron-rust, especially around the 
hooks and eyes. These should be always of 
the unrustable variety, but sometimes the best 
houses will use the common kind for even their 
most expensive embroidered lawn or linen waists. 
These spots look very discouraging, but they 
may be easily removed. First wet the spots 
thoroughly with lemon juice. When nearly dry 
rub on fine salt, and hold over the steam of a 
teakettle until the spots fade out entirely. 

An original young woman who longed for 
some novel form of entertainment “| her 
friends planned a Noms ene! orn was 
really an elaboration of the chafing- ‘dish ea 
Several chafing-dishes were used, and also both 
the gas and coal ranges in the kitchen. Twelve 
young people were invited, and the girls were 
asked to bring white aprons. When all had 
arrived a card was given to each. The cards 
measured 4X5 inches, tied with ribbons. Each 
ecard had a tiny picture at the top of a some- 
what suggestive kind. Below was written the 
name of some article to be cooked—for instance, 
“Sandwiches in kitchen.” There was nothing 
more on the young men’s cards. The girls’ 
eards had in addition the recipe for whatever 
was written above with other directions. Each 
girl found at the place indicated all the mate- 
rials ready for her work. One of the young 
men was chosen by the hostess to attend and 
assist each cook. After an interval of fifteen 
or twenty minutes a gong was struck, and each 
attendant left his place and offered his services 
to another cook, so that during the time of 
preparation each girl had a chance to compare 
the helpfulness and inspiration of the several 
attendants. Later in the evening, about 9.30, 
the coquettish little aprons were laid aside. The 
cards were matched by the ribbons and pictures. 
This arranged the supper partners. The supper 
consisted chiefly of the results of the evening’s 
work, with one or two extras which required 
a longer time for preparation. The hostess made 
coffee. at the table. The meal, as might be 
expected, was a merry one, with the frank com- 
ments and suggestions of both cooks and at- 
tendants. As the guests went away, each was 
given a little wedding-cake box filled with choco- 
lates and tied with ribbon. The cover was deco- 
rated by the clever hostess with pen-and-ink 
sketches of cupids, flowers, birds, ete. The 
evening was said to be one of the most enjoy- 
able of the season. 

Such an entertainment would serve well for 
those occasional cold, stormy evenings in spring, 
or through the summer, which sometimes inter- 
fere with the usual amusements. 

The pictures for the cards were cut from the 
backs of magazines, illustrated catalogues, ete. 
Below is given a sample card: 


[Picture.] 
Chocolate creams in kitchen pantry. 


Stir enough sugar into the whites of two 


eggs to make it stiff enough to roll into balls. 
Place balls on buttered paper, and dip into melt- 


Flavor cream with vanilla before 
-_ 
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ed chocolate. 


it is too stiff. Fill dish and leave in dining-room 
pantry. Cool them on the piazza, and don’t 
catch cold. 


To the above may be added: 


Creamed oysters on gas-range. 
Fudge in dining-room pantry. 
Cocoanut cakes in dining-room, 
Popeorn in library. 
Salad on kitchen dresser. 


Pinochi, creamed walnuts 
peanut taffy, and roasted 
substituted or added. 

A certain elderly lady who was socially in- 
clined, but who was kept rather closely at home 
by the pressure of many cares, used sometimes 
to exclaim: “I do just love to drink out of 
somebody else’s teacups!” The love of variety 
is a natural instinct, but unfortunately many 
people seem to forget that a change of environ- 
ment is a wholesome refreshment without regard 
to the sort of entertainment offered. Young 
girls, especially as they begin to go about after 
leaving school, paying visits here and there 
among people whose standards of living are quite 
different from that of their own homes, often 
feel great sensitiveness on this point. They 
hesitate to offer hospitality when it must be on 
a far less elaborate scale than that shown to 
themselves. Sometimes they make the mistake 
of giving up all efforts at entertaining, and even 
go so far as to refuse invitations which they 
cannot repay in kind. If these inexperienced and 
sensitive girls would only remember that it was 
the other person’s teacups the old lady longed 
for and not the special variety of tea! A simple 
meal delicately served by the daughter of the 
house or even by the hostess, is of itself an 
agreeable change to those whose daily routine 
is more formal and ceremonious. If to this are 
added a cordial weleome and an evident enjoy- 
ment of the guest’s presence, there is nothing 
more to be desired—by the guest. It seems some- 
times as if good-breeding never shows to such 
advantage as at a meal of this sort. It is a 
pity for the grace of hospitality to degenerate 
into commercialism by the effort to repay like 
for like, dollar for dollar. If there are occa- 
sionally people of this order among one’s ac- 
quaintance, the sooner they drop away the better. 
Let them play with their own kind. The change 
of scene and the spirit in which the attention is 
offered are what count with most people. 

A little girl whose supper invariably con- 
sisted of bread-and-butter, milk, and apple sauce 
—a monotonous diet which she frequently com- 
plained of—was asked out to supper at a neigh- 
bor’s. At a late hour the hostess found that no 
apple sauce had been prepared for the little 
guest, so she sent one of the maids to the child’s 
home for a supply. The little girl on re- 
turning to her mother was enthusiastic about 
the delightful visit, and particularly about the 
“beautiful supper,” when she had been allowed 
to pour milk and cream for herself from the 
daintiest little pitchers. “And oh, such good 
apple sauce, mamma, the best I ever tasted!” It 
was just the old lady’s idea of somebody else’s 
teacups. 


or stuffed dates, 
chestnuts could be 
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Message of New Beauty 








WE are now making Soap with 
-ond’s Extract. 

To-day this new and better soap 
is in nearly every store that sells 
high-grade toilet articles, in every 
city and town of the United States. 

Pond’s Extract Soap is not only 
absolutely new, but it produces 
results that have never before been 
produced by any toilet soap. Its re- 





Before You Go to Bed—Put a Light 
Lather of Pond's Extract Soap on Your 
Face,Hands, Arms, Neck, and Shoulders 
—Let it Stay a Few Moments—That's 
All. You Can Feel it Begin ats Work 


at Once 











sults and extraordinary merits have 
been proved by months of experi- 
ment and tests in our own laboratory, 
but we ask You to prove them for 
yourself. 

Beauty is the first of the benefits 
that Pond’s Extract Soap offers to 
you—beauty of brightness, fresh- 
ness, and bloom. 

Don’t think that this is the or- 
dinary claim (made to-day by a 
hundred soaps). We mean not the 
beauty of cleanliness alone, but 
@ positive physical influence on 
the complexion—on the tiny blood 
vessels that underlie the skin, 
and on the pores—an influence 
that starts instantaneously, and 
that any one may feel and see. 

Stimulus—to help Nature—that 
is the whole secret of the power of 
Pond’s Extract Soap to aid beauty 
and build a perfect skin—and of its 
power to heal and soothe; 

—For baby’s bath—for the in- 
finitely delicate little skin that must 
be kept clear and fresh, and free 
from the slightest irritation, and 
that must gradually be brought to 
the soft firmness that resists harm; 

—For your own bath—the bath 
that must revive you when fatigued, 
soothe you when everything feels 
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dull, cool you when you are over- 
heated—and must do it without 
danger of your taking cold; 

—For frostbites and chilblains, 
and for burns and scalds—ills that 
come to young and old alike; 

—For prickly heat, rashes, insect 
bites and stings, and for almost every 
ordinary kind of skin irritation; 

—For scratches and cuts, and 
every injury that must be cleansed 
and soothed before it can be healed; 

—For the man who shaves too 
close, or whose face is tender under 
the razor; 

—For surgeon, and nurse, and 
patient; 

—For the one who seeks only 
Comfort and Health—or for the one 
who cultivates Beauty as well; 

—For the skin that is loose and 
lifeless, or skin that is too harsh; 

—For all and every one of these 
Pond’s Extract Soap does just 
what it ought to do. 

And does it surely, quickly, safely, 
and pleasantly. It soothes, re- 
lieves, heals. It cools, comforts, 
stimulates. It builds, refreshes, and 
cleanses. 

We promise you that Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap is well worth your trial, 
no matter what soap you are using 
now. Pond’s Extract Soap is the 
purest and finest soap that is made. 
and for its price it gives more service 
and better value than any other soap 
you can buy. It costs 25 cents. 

If—after you have used it day by 
day, judging its merits thoroughly, 
and comparing it strictly with every 
word we have written here—if you 
are dissatisfied in a single particular 
—if you point to one promise that 
has not been more than fulfilled, tell 
us about it (enclosing the Pond’s 
Extract Soap wrapper and mention- 
ing the dealer of whom you bought 
it), and— 

—Instantly and without ques- 
tions or correspondence, we will re- 
pay: (1) Exactly what you paid for 
the soap, 25 cents; and (2) the 
postage on your letter. 


lf you 

send to us 
direct for it, 
please be sure to 
mention a dealer 





The Perfect Purtty and Gentle Virtues 
of Pond'’s Extract Soap Make it Pre- 
eminently Best for —g Bath. It 


Soothes All Irritation Instantly and 
Keeps the Delicate Skin Sweet, Clear, 
Firm, and Pink. 





We promise you that, no matter 
where you live, You can get Pond’s 
Extract Soap easily. To-day, as a 
reminder, every dealer who has 
Pond’s Extract Soap shows this sign 
in his window. 








SOMETHING QUITE NEW! 


PONDS EXTRACT SOAP 


“The Soap that soothes” 


lf yOur own dealer hasn’t Pond’s 
Extract Soap, remember, you can al- 
ways fall back on the postman. Send 
us your dealer’s name, enclose 25 cts., 
and a full-size cake of Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap will come to you by return 
mail. But ask your own dealer first. 

Begin this trial to-day. 


Pond’s Extract Soap 





MADE BY 


ho has noe Armour @ Company, Chicago 


Pond’s Extract Soap. 


The Pond’s Extract Co. has given 
us the exclusive license to make soap 
with Pond’s Extract. No one else 
can make it. 

The name Armour in soap making 
stands, and has always stood, for 
scientific research, new and scien- 
tific improvements in process—the 
scientist’s rigid scrutiny of every 
ounce of materials used, and strict- 
est test of the finished product. 


» 
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{Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Company 


We invite you to come and learn 
for yourself exactly how Pond’s 
Extract Soap is made—all of you 
who can. Sometime, soon or late, 
you will perhaps be within reaching 
distance of the great new hygienic 
laboratory where we make Pond’s 
Extract Soap—the largest single 
laboratory devoted to soap making 
in the world. Our laboratory is as 
open to you as a store would be. 
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Nore.—When a. patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
St 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


an in the early spring is to see that she 
has ready for the first warm days a suffi- 
cient supply of shirt-waists. These, in plain 
style and in the elaborate embroidered and lin- 
gerie effects, are to be as fashionable as ever 


ee the first cares of a forehanded wom- 





BOX-PLEATED SHIRT-WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 506. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


this summer. While there is comparatively lit- 
tle change in the shirt-waists from year to year, 
the little changes are important. There is al- 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of specia! patterns see advertisement pages. 


Remittances must be made in form of 


most no blouse to the waists now, and the sleeves 
are full at the top and almost plain at the 
wrist, with starched mannish cuff worn with 





NEW PLAIN 1906 SHIRT-WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 507. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Price, 25 cents. 


links. The new plain waist has no fulness at 
the shoulder; a plain stitched band at the front; 
plain back and sleeve. 

The new box-pleated waist No. 506 is suitable 
for plain materials or figured, and for embroid- 
ery or drawn-work. It is a particularly pretty 
design for plain linen or mercerized fabrics. 
For an embroidery waist it may have a vine 
worked on each pleat, going all the way to the 
belt, or only part way. Insertion of lace or 
embroidery may be put into the pleats. 
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The 
SINGER 
“66” is the net 
result of fifty years’ ex- 
perience and constant endeavor to 
improve the manufacture of sewing machines. It not 
only does perfect work, but does it with the least effort by 
the operator and with no trouble or annoyance. 

Before it leaves the Singer factory, every machine is 
perfectly adjusted and actually tested in doing every kind of 
work known to the sewing-room. Its s¢mplicity and perfect 
adjustment make it practically noiseless. 

The Singer “66” has better troud/e-saving devices than 
any other sewing machine made. 

The attachment for Hemming and Sewing 
on Lace in one operation is one of nineteen 
time-saving devices, exclusive with the Singer 
“66.” Have them explained and _ practically 
demonstrated at a Singer Store, easily found 
in every city in the world. 

See the accompanying illustration of the 
automatic bobbin-remover —one touch of the 
finger and the bobbin is out. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


NEW CLOAK PATTERN WITH LACE. 


GAIN this spring long cloaks are to be much 
A worn, and while very good and satisfactory 
ones may be bought in the best shops, a 
woman who wishes something individual and ex- 
clusive about her clothes always prefers a gar- 
ment made especially for herself. The taffeta, 
pongee, and light-weight broadcloth cloaks are 
charming, and such a wrap surely, like charity, 





PONGEE OR BROADCLOTH CLOAK WITH LACE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 508. Price, 35 cents 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Pattern of lace bolero and band, Design W. Price, 75 cents 


“covers a multitude of sins” in the matter of 
gowns. It may also serve a number of purposes; 
it may be worn for evenings, for driving, and, 
with a very light gown for receptions. 

The model illustrated as pattern No. 508 is an 
especially easy one for a home dressmaker to 
follow. It is cut in Empire style, with short 
fitted body and straight skirts, which may be 
continued to cover the whole gown if desired. 
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The design shows a bolero of heavy lace over a 
contrasting silk, with shoulder-straps of material 
like the coat. The sleeve may have a band of 
the lace and another may be set on the skirts 





FRONT VIEW OF NO, 508, 


of the coat. This lace is usually made of a 
braid which matches in color the material of 
the cloak. It may, however, be a contrast, in 
which case the lining of a contrasting silk will 
not be needed. The lace band in the skirt of 
the coat may be continued all the way around. 

Pongee will be much used for such cloaks this 
spring or rajah silk, which is, of course, merely 
another name for a special grade of pongee. 
Champagne-color broadcloth is another very 
smart material, the thin chiffon broadcloth being 
chosen for warm-weather garments. The coat 
collar may be of velvet in a contrasting color 
with good effect. The lace pattern is suitable 
for a coat or for a voile or silk gown. The same 
pattern may be used for the lace for the gown 
and for the coat, different color and weave of 
braid being used for the two. 

The lace pattern is a paper transfer one, which 
may be stamped on a piece of muslin by pressing 
over the back with a warm iron. The lace or 
silk ‘braid is basted to this muslin pattern, and 
the crossbars are made by running threads across 
and buttonholing over them with silk or linen 
thread. 

This lace pattern may be used for making the 
wide band of trimming for any gown or cloak. 
Such a decoration is especially effective on 
evening cloaks, made of a heavy silk braid. 

A particularly useful pattern to keep in mind 
just now is the princesse lining pattern No. 405. 
It is a complete low-neck lining slip for summer 
dresses. 

Such a slip of lawn or silk is needed under all 
thin gowns, and those cut in prineesse form are 
most satisfactory for all of this season’s gowns. 
The price-of this pattern is 25 cents. It is made 
in full train length. 
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THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING 















Three Interiors designed 
by the Sanitas Department 
of Interior Decoration, 


BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICAN HOMES 


To make your home beautiful is as sim- 
ple as admiring your neighbor's beautiful home. 
If soft well-balanced color schemes, and dainty 
wall paper patterns appeal strongly to you, why 
not see how your library or dining room w 
look in a new dress of Sanitas, altogether unlike 
the old fashioned styles of which people are 
growing so tired. 

Artistic Sketches Entirely Free 
We will gladly send you from our Art De- 
partment original pencil sketches for the decoration in 
Sanitas, of any room in your house, if you will first tell us 
their general character. With the sketches we will send 
several appropriate samples of Sanitas in harmonious 
colors and patterns. In beauty and cleanliness Sanitas is 
as great an advance over wall paper as the porcelain bath 
over the painted tin tub. 
Sanitas cannot absorb smoke, moisture, 
dust or germs. Simply wiping it off with 
A DAMP CLOTH CLEANS IT PERFECTLY 
Sanitas 1s printed in oi colors upon a cloth foundation. [t is not but has a rich, soft 


tone. Will never fade and cannot crack, peel, discolor, or stain. It is hung like wall paper 
and costs no more. Send for the sketches and samples. 


MERIT AS i: th 222% of 22 oilcloth that WON'T crack or lone its pattern after a 
little wear. It is guaranteed by the world’s test maker and is sold 
at the came price as unguarantecd makes. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Company, 
Dept B, 320 Broadway, New York. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


B. R. C.—Have you thought of a_ bag and 
cushion sale? This is an easy way to raise 
money and sure to be successful. Ask each of 
the ladies interested to donate to the sale some 
kind of a bag and some kind of a cushion. You 
can imagine how large the field is to choose from 
—all kinds of pin and sofa cushions; all kinds 
of work and useful bags; bags for the laundry 
and kitchen, for clothes and for knitting and 
opera - glasses, and anything and everything. 
Every one will try to make some kind of a 
novelty, and the sale will be amusing. You can 
add aprons, too, to the list, and ask for three 
articles from each one interested. 


C. C. N.—Address the acknowledgment of a 
wedding invitation, which has been sent in the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. Smith to Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, both on the outer envelope and on the 
invitation. Chauffeur is pronounced as “ sho- 
fur,” with the accent about evenly divided be- 
tween the syllables. Yes, the party call would 
cancel the call that the visitor owed you before 
your entertainment; it is not obligatory for her 
to make two calls in succession—one that she 
owes and one in acknowledgment of the invita- 
tion; one call suffices. 


B. F. L.—The depth of mourning worn, the 
time, and all mourning etiquette are at present 
so much a question for every person to decide 
individually that it is hard to give you rules 
that are generally followed. A widow usually 
wears very deep mourning for a year; during 
‘the second year she may lighten the mourning 
a little, and in the third year wear black-and- 
white. The widow’s bands—collars and cuffs— 
may be worn for two years, or as long as deep 
mourning is worn. During the second year a 
widow may wear all white if she wishes, but 
the rule is to wear all black two years and 
the veil for that period. Again, the question 
yf the use of one’s family coat of arms in this 
country is not regulated by any fixed custom. 
One can use one’s own family crest or coat of 
arms or one’s husband’s, as desired. In England, 
where it is a matter of great importance, the 
rules are fixed, but here it really makes no 
difference. Do as you wish about using which- 
ever coat of arms you prefer. 


Pappy.—You can carry out the St. Patrick’s 
day entertainment very attractively. Green 
must predominate everywhere, and the Irish 
flag must be conspicuous in the decoration of 
the rooms and supper-table. You may make the 


flags you will use for decorations yourself, and 
also paper shamrocks to use in garnishing the 
dishes and about the rooms. I would advise 
having some kind of a contest for entertain- 
ment. You could have a big stone and a sign 
put up, “ Blarney Stone,” and have a contest in 
seeing who can write out the prettiest compli- 
ment, to decide who has kissed this Blarney 
stone to best advantage. The papers are handed 
in anonymously and read aloud, and a prize is 
awarded to the man who can write the prettiest 
speech for a woman, and vice versa. Votes must 
be taken. You can have a geographical contest 
by giving an outlined map of Ireland to every 
one and letting all fill in the map; the one 
who makes the best-finished map has a prize. 
Also have Irish songs sung, Irish stories read, 
and serve for refreshments roast pig with apple 
sauce, potato salad, lemon ice colored green, 
with cakes and sandwiches cut in the form of 
shamrocks, 


Correct ForM.—In speaking to a stranger or 
an acquaintance of her husband, a wife always 
says either “my husband,” or “ Mr. White.” 
In speaking to people who call One’s husband 
by his first name, or even to others whom one 
knows well, of course one would use the first 
name, as not to use it would be an affectation. 


Susscriper.—Word the answer to the invita- 
tion as 
Miss Smith 
accepts with pleasure (or regrets that she 
cannot accept) the kind invitation of 
The Misses Brown 
for February twenty-first. 


This.is all that is necessary. The usual 
hours for an “at-home” in New York are 
from four until seven o’clock in the afternoon. 
Yes, light refreshments are always served — 
the kind depends on the formality of the 
oceasion. Callers stay at an “at-home” about 
twenty minutes or half an hour. In a social 
letter one may write the second page on any of 
the three sides of the paper that one prefers: 
there is no rule. The date may be placed at 
the beginning or end of the letter, as preferred. 
It is usually in numbers as a heading, and writ- 
ten out at the end of the letter. It would be 
correct for a patient to begin a letter to her 
physician as “My dear Dr. Brown”; it would 
be too formal to begin in a more ceremonious 
way. To a stranger, begin “Dr. Brown, Dear 
Sir,” or in a purely business letter. 




















Pleasing Writing Papers 


There is nothing so good to 
look upon as a sheet of really 
good writing paper. We make 
all our own papers and give to 
them an attractive texture, pleas- 
ing shades, and all those little 
touches which make a fine look- 
ing, aristocratic paper. See sam- 
ples of them at your store, or if 
not, send to us, and you will 
know just what we mean. 

For the name of a dealer who 
does not carry Eaton- Hurlbut 
Papers we will send a proper 
desk book, “* The Gentle Art of 
Letter Writing,” also samples of 
our celebrated Highland Linen, 
Twotone Linen, or Berkshire 
Linen Fabric. 






















EATON-HURLBUT 
PAPER COMPANY 


Pittsfield, - - + - Mass. 
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GOOD FORM AND ENTERTAINMENT 


J. T. V.—Yes, you are right in believing that 
it is at present the fashion to have the address 
engraved in full on one’s stationery and to write 
out the address in full when it is not engraved, 
as One Hundred and Five East Tenth Street. 
This is the right form, and whenever it is pos- 
sible write out the address or have it engraved 
in full on your note-paper that you use for 
social purposes. But, obviously, it would be 
difficult to write out or have engraved an address 
of considerable length, and as it is always absurd 
to carry a fashion out to the point where it 
may be ridiculous, I would certainly not advise 
having such an address engraved as 123 South 
135 Street, as it would take too much room and 
be in bad taste. It is always well to remember 
that all fashions are more or less fleeting—such 
forms, I mean, as the above—and it is not necessary 
to observe them too closely. Whenever it is ex- 
pedient to do so it is, of course, better to be 
comme il faut, for there is generally some reason 
for a fashion. Often the reason is a good one, 
but when it is not expedient to carry out the 
mode to the letter of the law it is permissible to 
use one’s judgment and do what is, of course, 
not conspicuously bad form, but what may not be 
exactly in the very latest fashion. 


M. L. T.—You have observed the change of 
fashion I see, and what you say is true. The 
word “ wedding” is at present used in wedding 
announcements, invitations, etc., where the word 
“marriage” used to be seen. Mr. ‘and Mrs. 
Blank now invite you to the “ wedding of their 
daughter.” But this is not, as you say, a rule 
that is universally observed. One or two of the 
stationers in New York who are supposed to be 
authority on the matter have told me that the 
word “ marriage ” is still much used and will con- 
tinue to be so. It is a matter of taste, but it is 
true that one is at present oftener invited to 
“ weddings” than to “ marriages,” and to be in 
the height of fashion one should use the word 
wedding. 


A. B. C.—After attending a reception usually 
a call is demanded; it is safer to make one. I 
agree with you that it is very foolish to leave so 
many cards at one house; two of your own and 
three of your husband’s are all that is obligatory 
—one of each for the hostess, one of your hus- 
band’s for the host, and one of each for <i_ the 
other ladies. 


Sr. Paurt.—At a formal evening reception it 
is correct for the gentlemen to wear gloves. In 
New York fashion ordains that gentlemen on all 
formal occasions—at an evening reception or wed- 
ding, at the opera, theatre. and a dance—should 
wear heavy white glacé kid gloves. A host may 
wear and shake hands with his guests with 
gloves on at such occasions. But every place is 
more or less a law to itself in these little points 
of dress etiquette, and it is always best to do 
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what the majority do in the place one lives in. 
It is never good form to make one’s self con- 
spicuous for any reason. 


BELINDA B.—Here is a good luncheon menu 
for this season. You do not want an elaborate 
meal; it is no longer fashionable: 


Grapefruit garnished with créme-de-menthe 
cherries. 
Chicken consommé in cups, Graham-bread tar- 
tines. 

Poached eggs on toast with a rich cheese sauce. 
Small birds, French pease, melted currant jelly. 
Cauliflower salad with Bar-le-duc, cream cheese, 

and hot crackers. 
Café parfait served in glasses with whipped 
cream on top. 
Fruit, bonbons. Coffee. 


Sira.—Why not have a regular “ old-fashioned 
party”? Write requesting every one to come in 
old-fashioned calico dresses, and stipulate that 
no one shall wear a costume costing more than 
one dollar complete. At this kind of an enter- 
tainment recently given at a fashionable New 
York school the costumes were bewitching—five- 
cent calicoes with sunbonnets to match, organdies 
with cheap ribbons, even cr@pe-paper dresses were 
devised. When all have come there should be 
old-fashioned games—a spelling-bee, bobbing for 
apples, throwing the apple parings over the 
shoulder to see what initials are formed, ete. 
After the refreshments there should be a regu- 
lar candy-pull, and I am certain the girls will 
enjoy the evening. The refreshments should con- 
sist of clam chowder, fish-balls, and Boston brown 
bread ; cider, apples, and taffy and nuts. Another 
most amusing idea is a “ looking-backward ” party. 
Tell your guests to wear their clothes “ hind 
side before,” and come that way. Have contest 
games in asking questions about past events, in 
having each one write an account—or tell it— 
of the most thrilling event of her past life, of 
her happiest moment. of her most ardent wish. 
ete. You can have dances if you wish, as it will 
cause much fun. Or you could have a newspaper- 
party. For this all come in costumes made en- 
tirely of newspaper—as there will be only girls 
it will be fun to have such a party—and there 
must be contests in seeing who can guess the 
most of the illustrated advertisements cut out 
of the daily papers, but without any names at- 
tached, who can tell the longest list of news of 
the last week, etc. This is also a good idea. 


InqurRER.—An invitation to a church wed- 
ding ceremony only does not demand an answer. 
All that the invitation demands is a call on the 
bride if she lives within calling distance, or a 
eard if she does not. It is also polite to call on 
the bride’s mother as an acknowledgment of the 
invitation. This is correct if you attend the wed- 
ding or do not attend. 
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he Girl in fhe 
White Cap 


Ebery houselwife should be acquainted 
with the Girl in the White Cap and her 
painstaking work in the Home of the 57. 


In the spacious, finely-lighted, perfectly-ventilated 
Heinz Kitchens many hundreds of these neat, tidy, 
cheerful workers, daintily uniformed in aprons and caps 
of snowy white, co-operate with marvelously efficient 
methods and equipment in preparing pure food for 
the finest homes in the land. Why not let the Heinz 
Kitchen be your kitchen—and thus save a vast amount 
of work and worry in setting your table, at the same time 
retaining every quality of cleanliness, purity and home- 
made goodness. This is what is offered in each of the 











Vineres 


Each year we welcome 25,000 visitors who come 
on all days and at all hours to marvel at the thorough- 
ness, the precision, the care that attends every detail of 
the Heinz Way of doing things. Can you come? If 
not, let us send our beautiful booklet, “The Spice of 
Life,” picturing and describing the largest pure-food 
kitchens in the world. 

Your grocer sells Heinz products. Acquaint your- 
self with them by trying the delicious Baked Beans 
(three kinds), Fruit Preserves, Sweet Pickles, India 
Relish, Tomato Chutney, Ketchup, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Boone.—With the gray-blue hangings and cur- 
tains in the reception-hall, which faces toward 
northeast, have a paper very like the sample 
which you enclose of the hangings in the parlor, 
a cross between a tan and an old-rose. The ex- 
posure makes blue walls almost impossible. The 
room would be too cold in effect. The old-rose 
in the adjoining room makes the use of yellow 
very dangerous also, although you might be able 
to find a tone of old-yellow which would har- 
monize. The selection of a tone from a color 
scale suggested by the hangings themselves will 
make harmony sure, however, and will also serve 
the purpose of brightening the room almost as 
well as yellow. In the parlor, the room with 
these hangings, and opening with a broad arch 
into the hall just described, have a light gray- 
blue paper, suggested by the blue hangings in 
the hall or a Suéde green suggested by the green 
hangings in the library. The mahogany furni- 
ture upholstered in old-rose, and the old-rose, 
brown, and green rug will harmonize with either 
one. Either of them will also give character 
to the general color scheme, which is inclined to 
be weak with its combined old-rose and tan. 
The colors of these two rooms are similar to 
those of the Gobelin tapestries. It would be 
possible to study out the proper combination if 
you could see a piece of the tapestry. The 
library opening out of the parlor, with its green 
hangings and upholstery and its mahogany 
furniture, should, I think, have a_ self-toned 
green paper. Contrasting colors will be fur- 
nished by the bindings of the books. The din- 
ing-room with northern exposure and red hang- 
ings may have either a self-toned tan or a fawn 
paper, or a figured paper in tans, browns, and 
reds. The colors which you send are both artis- 
tic and extremely harmonious. There is one 
thing which may trouble you, however, and 
that is the woodwork. The oak and birch will 
be perfectly satisfactory with the colors sug- 
gested for the parlor and library, but they may, 
not combine as well with the lighter colors sug- 
gested for the reception-hall and dining-room. 
If they are dark and rich in tone you will have 
no trouble, but if they are light you may find 
the combination lacking in character. Before 
deciding on the paper have the paperer send you 
a sample roll, so that you can test it with the 
woodwork. 

There should be a plain or self-toned old-blue 
paper in the southwest chamber, with the Delft 
blue and white rug and hangings. The ceiling 
should be plain cream. Since the room is large 


and only eight and a half feet high it will be 
better to run the paper to the ceiling, and have 
the picture-moulding there. In the room with 
yellow furnishings have either a green, a blue, 
or a brown paper. With south windows either 
the green or the blue would be most appropriate. 
Why not have a pink flower paper in the room 
with the green rug and pink bed hangings? It 
may be an all-over flower paper, or you may have 
either a silver-gray or a willow-green side wall 
and a pink flower frieze. 


VERNON.—You have been misinformed about 
friezes. They are used a great deal for mak- 
ing rooms appear lower. Borders, however, are 
very seldom used. Since the sitting-room is dark 
have an ingrain or self-toned paper in a golden 
tan or copper. With either have one of the 
landscape friezes in green and tan, or copper, as 
the case may be. It may be an effect of poplars 
or pines against a light ground. With this paper 
use a rug in rich browns, greens, and yellows, and 
plain green silk curtains, unless you are able to 
find an imported madras in green and tan which 
will harmonize with the frieze. In that case the 
effect would be beautiful. Cover the furniture 
with green corduroy or velours. The parlor open- 
ing out of this room with its southwest windows 
may have an old-blue paper for the side wall, 
and a frieze in old-blue and yellow, or Gothic 
blue and red, a favorite color combination with 
the decorators now and a very effective one. 
This frieze may be very original, using one of 
the interesting English side-wall papers instead 
of the frieze-paper intended for that purpose. It 
should be put on as an upper third, with a plate- 
rail separating it from the plain paper below. 
There are some extremely interesting and suggest- 
ive papers which are adapted to this purpose 
among the new importations this year. The cur- 
tains should be of English cretonne or linen 
taffeta, matching the frieze, and the rug may be 
an Oriental in blues, browns, and reds, or one of 
the “Arts and Crafts” designs. The dining- 
room with its northwestern exposure should have 
a green paper with a bold pomegranate or similar 
design in old-red and écru. This may be used as 
a lower two-thirds with plain green above, or as 
a frieze with the plain green below. The cur- 
tains should be of pomegranate-red linen, or of 
pomegranate cretonne. Another possibility for 
the curtains and porti@res would be an écru 
linen with an appliqué design of pomegranates 
adapted from the design of the paper. This would 
be interesting, I am sure. 
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This 
Book 


Tells how to 
beautify your 
home at little ex- 
pense. 


FREE 


Don’t wait—write 
for it now. 


Consult this book and 
you'll save time, money 
and worry. 














Contains ideas worth 
$25.00 or more to dis- 
cerning persons who 
enjoy and desire a 
beautiful home. 


Discriminating, home-loving 
persons are enthusiastic in 
their praise of this, the most 
elaborate and practicalbook on 
wood-finishing ever published. 


Write us now for above book, “The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture,” and learn how easily and inexpensively you 
can beautify your new or old home. Gives confidential information from skilled 
wood-finisher of 23 years’ experience about all kinds of wood, wood-cleaning, 
finishing and polishing. Tells how soft pine can be made to look like beautiful 
ae Don’t delay—write today. It’s sent free by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’ s Prepared Wax_ 


“A Complete Finish and Polish For All Wood" 

















errs for Woodwork, Furniture and Floors 


Applied with cloth to bare wood or over dye, filler, varnish or shellac, it produces a lasting, 
artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It will not crack, blister, peel off, 
show laps, scratches or heel marks. Johnson's Wax is far superior 
to any other, one reason is that it contains the most polishing wax 
to the pound. Fine for preserving and polishing oilcloth and 
linoleum. Just try it. 


Johnson’s Polishing Mitt, our latest device for polishing 
furniture and woodwork with our wax. Made of sheepskin with wool 
on, is open across the back and slips on hand. Sent FREE for label 


from one pound or larger can of Johnson's Prepared Wax. Remove 
label by placing can in steam or hot water. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by 
all dealers in paint— 4 |b. can, 30 cents; 
1 and 2 Ib. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 
and 8 lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. 


Write today for book and mention 
edition P3. Don't forget the label, either. 


S. ©. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood-Finishing Authorities" 
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HOUSEHOLD 


0. L. P.—The black-walnut furniture and dark 
coverings stand out and fail to blend and give a 
rich color effect, not because the black walnut 
is objectionable, but because the walls and carpet 
are both light. This fact combined with the 
brilliant sunlight explains your difficulty with- 
out doubt. If you cannot replace the light paper 
now with its gilt figures and want of character, 
you will be wise to decide just what color the 
new paper shall be when the happy time comes, 
so that the upholstering which you are now 
doing and the small things which you will buy 
from time to time may all combine to make a 
harmonious scheme in the future, and not a 
variety of warring elements. Either old-blue or 
Suéde green would be appropriate for the paper 
with that brilliant southern light. On account 
of the light be sure and get one of the heavy 
English self-toned papers instead of one of Amer- 
ican make. Otherwise the fading would be a ques- 
tion of weeks, instead of months or years. If 
you continue to upholster your chairs and 
couches in either green or blue they will be in 
harmony with the blue or green paper. Have blue 
and green tapestry portiéres between the two 
rooms which are to be furnished in this way, 
and at the wide doors leading into the hall. 
When, or rather if, you have your hardwood 
floors, the rugs should combine the wood tones, 
green, brown, blue, and copper. The curtains may 
be of English cretonne or of imported madras or 
Crete in these same colors. Keep the dark wood- 
work. It harmonizes with the black-walnut 
furniture. The black mantel is indeed a problem. 
I fear that the only satisfactory way will be to 
replace it with one of black walnut in simple 
straight lines with a large generous opening faced 
in red bricks. The hall is very good as it is 
with self-toned copper paper and brown and green 
rugs. The parlor on the north side is far too 
cold in treatment. I do not wonder that you 
prefer to keep it closed except in very warm 
weather, when the cooler the effect the better. 
Instead of the pale-gray paper have a corn yellow. 
The rug which vou say is so badly faded may be 
dyed a dark moss green. The old mahogany furni- 
ture should be covered with green silk damask. 
For the curtains get some of the Chinese em- 
broidered-silk petticoats in rich copper and blue 
on a green ground. Cover the white-marble 
mantel with a long strip of the Chinese em- 
broidery taken from some of the gowns. The 
colors should be the same. Hang brown photo- 
graphs with brown frames on the wall, and 
you will, I think, have a room which will attract. 


FireGLADE.—A nursery may be made perfectly 
charming in these days. Since the room faces 
southwest with large south and west windows, 
paper the side wall with a self-toned old-blue 
paper. It must not be a dark tone to make the 
room appear dark, and neither must it be light 
enough to be delicate, since it must undoubtedly 
stand hard wear. Above this have a wide 


DECORATION 


Mother-Goose frieze and get some of the Mother- 
Goose cretonnes to correspond, for the curtains, 
couch-cover, etc. The furniture of green Mission 
and wicker, or of white enamel and wicker, as 
you prefer, should be all of diminutive size 
suited to the small occupants. There should be 
low bookcases for toys as well as books, toy-boxes, 
low tables, and innumerable small chairs of all 
the different shapes. Have a thread-and-thrum 
rug in blue and white and pictures taken from 
Miss Cory’s and Elizabeth Shippen Green’s 
calendars. These pictures of animals and chil- 
dren in soft artistic colors will be very attractive 
in simple wooden frames, or put up with thumb 
tacks against the blue wall, to be changed from 
time to time. Do not have any draperies. Allow 
the curtains to hang to the sill only, with sets 
of light and dark shades. If there is a fireplace 
face it with some of the Mother-Goose tiles. 
Cover the window-seat cushion with plain blue 
denim, and any other pieces of furniture which 
need covering. A screen may be covered with 
blue denim and used as a background for mount- 
ing more pictures with thumb-tacks. These 
pictures will furnish a motif for many a bed- 
time story by the mothers and sisters, and for 
many imaginary tales by the children them- 
selves, while they carry out the kindergarten idea 
of instructions. See that all the pictures are 
good ones in subject, technique, and color. 


Mrs. G. H. W.—My preference is always for a 
plain color on living-room walls, for there, if 
anywhere, one wants one’s favorite pictures and 
books, and a landscape paper, as you say, makes 
a very poor background. Why not have a plain 
green grass-cloth or ingrain paper for the lower 
two-thirds and the landscape paper for the upper 
third? The window-seat cushion and sofa could 
then be covered with either plain green or with 
a blue and green tapestry. A dark Egyptian- 
blue corduroy would also be effective against the 
green walls as a furniture covering. Use as 
much brass—that is, old brass—about the room 
as possible, but do not have gilt frames for your 
pictures. Natural-wood frames toning in with 
the picture are much more artistic, unless, of 
course, the pictures are oil-paintings. In that 
case the gilt frames are a necessity, but the gilt 
may be dull and green. There should be brass 
candlesticks, brass sconces, brass jugs, and a few 
rich copper pieces. If you use the plain green 
in the living-room why not use the landscape 
paper in blue, tan, and green for the entire hall 
wall, where it is not necessary to hang pictures? 
The dining-room will be attractive in blue, if 
you combine yellow with it possibly a blue and 
yellow frieze and yellow curtains, or a blue and 
yellow figured paper for the lower two-thirds 
with plain blue above. If the yellow is not used 
I fear that the blue would be too cold for a west 
room. The den with the Chinese frieze should 
be charming. Either a golden-brown or a deep- 
red grass-cloth would be effective for the wall. 
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Copyright— 1905, by The U. S. Playing Card Co, 


There’s “go” in a game with 
Congress Cards. 


Full of life and snap—thin, supple, exquisitely 
smooth and sensitive to the touch—to feel the ex- 
treme fascination of a game you must play with 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


(Cards of quality. Gold edges.) 


Backs are miniature reproductions of original paint- 
ings, artistically printed in full colors. In their variety 
they meet every individual taste. 


The faces are clearly printed ; the corner indexes very 
distinct. Perfect in manufacture and beautifully finished. 
Congress Cards have an irresistible ‘‘go’’ that, like luck, 
makes for fast and brilliant play. Sold by dealers. 


Let us send you samples (single cards) free. 


Over 100 designs to choose from—all in gold and rich colors— 
Pictorial Series— Reproductions of exclusive paintings. 
Initial Series—New and exclusive. All letters of the alphabet. 


Club Series—For Whist, Poker, Euchre, etc. Cards of quality 
in set pattern designs. 


Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. 
Illustrations and Single Sample Card free. 
DuPLicatTe W Hist—bdest of card games,in whicb skill—not luck—wins Played witb 
Paine’s Duplicate W hist Trays—12-Tray set, $5.00, extra fine set, $10.00. 3 months’ course 
of Whist Lessons free witb eacb set 


Also Students’ Whist Sets, 8-trays only, $1.00 per set Sold by dealers. Send for 
illustrated list 
Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages, Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages, W bist 
and Duplicate W bist, 104 pages, each, paper, 15 cents. Vest Pocket Editions— 
Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, 
Euchre, Fan Tan, Five Hundred, each, paper, § cents. 


Address Dept. 5. The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Makers also of “Bicycle Playing Cards.’" Popular price—conventionral 
designs, for everyday use. Fine dealing and wearing qualities.—Sold by 
dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free, 


We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply them 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


CONSTANT Reaper.—For chilled rice boil one- 
half pound of washed rice in two quarts of fresh 
milk until the rice is soft and the mixture very 
creamy. Add one teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
set aside to cool. 

Soak one box of gelatine for two hours in a 
gill of cold water. Return the rice to the fire 
in a double boiler, and as soon as it is hot 
beat into it the gelatine, and as soon as this is 
dissolved remove from the fire, not allowing the 
mixture to reach the boiling-point. As it be- 


gins to cool beat in by the tablespoonful a 
quart of whipped cream. Sweeten, then add as 


much sherry or brandy as may suit the taste. 
Last of all, beat in a cup of maraschino cherries 
that have been drained well, and a half-cup of 


mineed citron or of blanched and chopped 
almonds. Stir until the cream is stiff enough 
to keep the fruit frome sinking to the bottom, 


then pour into moulds wet with cold water, and 
set in the ice to stiffen and get very cold. This 
recipe will make a large quantity. 

Oatmeal bread is made of raw oatmeal, not 
the steamed kind. Over a pint of raw oatmeal 
pour four cups of boiling water and let it 
stand until cool. Dissolve one yeast-cake in a 
half-cup of lukewarm water, and add this to 
the oatmeal and water, then stir in a cup of 
molasses and a generous pinch of salt. Work in 
enough wheat flour to make dough as stiff as 
that for white bread, and set to rise overnight. 
In the morning knead well, make into loaves, 
and set these in pans to rise again. When light, 
bake in a slow oven, covering with paper for 
the first twenty minutes, then uncovering it that 
it may brown. 


“ SPRINGFIELD.”—To make fruit wedding-cake 
rub to a cream a pound of butter and one of 
sugar, and stir into the soft mixture the well- 


beaten yolks of a dozen fresh eggs. After these 
are thoroughly incorporated beat very hard with 
a wooden spoon for several minutes, then whip 
in a tablespoonful of ground cinnamon and a 
teaspoonful each of powdered allspice and nut- 
meg. Now whip in the stiffened whites of the 
eggs alternately with one pound of sifted flour, 
then stir in a wine-glassful of brandy. Have 
ready a pound of seeded and chopped raisins, 
a pound of cleaned currants, and a half-pound of 
citron, cut very small. Mix the fruit, dredge it 
thoroughly with flour, and stir it lightly into 
the cake. Turn into two tins, lined with greased 
paper, and bake in a steady oven. To cook 
properly two hours will be required. Cover the 
cakes for the first half-hour with brown paper. 
For cocoanut pie use half a fresh cocoanut, 
grated, two cups of powdered sugar, a half-cup 
of butter, the whites of six beaten stiff, 
two teaspoonfuls of rose-water. Cream the but- 
ter and sugar, whip in the cocoanut and rose- 
water, and, last of all, fold in lightly the egg 
whites. Pour immediately into a deep pie-dish 
lined with puff paste, and bake until set. Serve 


evaos 
on) on ed 


cold, heaping sweetened whipped cream upon it. 
Prune pudding is made as follows: Stew two 
dozen prunes, stone, and chop very fine. Beat 
the whites of eight eggs very stiff, adding a 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar for each egg. 
Whip in the prune pulp, turn into a buttered 
pudding-dish, and bake for about a half-hour. 
Serve immediately with whipped cream as a 
sauce. 


Mrs. J. M.—To make doughnuts work to a 
cream half a large cup of butter and a pound 
of sugar. When this is a soft, pale-yellow mass 
whip into it three beaten eggs and a cup and 
a half of sweet milk. Beat hard, then add grad- 
ually enough sifted flour to make a soft dough 
that can be rolled out. Lay this upon a floured 
pastry-board, roll into a sheet about a _ half- 
inch in thickness, then cut into rounds or rings. 
Have ready a deep kettle of boiling fat, and test 
it with a bit of bread. If this, when dropped 
in, rises to the surface within thirty seconds and 
colors immediately to a bright brown, the fat is 
ready for the doughnuts. Fry these quickly, 
using a frying-basket if you have one. Drain 
in a heated colander to free them of fat, then 
spread on platters, and sprinkle thickly with 
powdered sugar. 


L. D.—Mince-meat.—Chop very fine two pounds 
of lean beef, and chop to a powder a pound of 
beef suet, freed from all bits of skin and fibre. 
Weigh five pounds of tart apples, then peel and 
chop; cut into halves two pounds of seeded rai- 
sins, and wash thoroughly two pounds of cleaned 
and stemmed currants; wash and stem one pound 
of Sultana raisins; cut into tiny dice three- 
quarters of a pound of citron. Mix all the in- 
gredients until thoroughly blended, then season 
with a tablespoonful each of ‘cloves and allspice, 
two tablespoonfuls of mace, and the same quanti- 
ty of cinnamon, a teaspoonful of ground nut- 
meg, and a tablespoonful of salt. Sweeten with 
two and a half pounds of brown sugar. Last of 
all stir in a quart of sherry and a pint of 
brandy. When well mixed turn into a stone 
crock. This is better if allowed to stand for 
several weeks before using. If when the crock 
is opened the contents appear dry, a little more 
liquor may be added. This mince-meat will keep 
for months. 

Peach Ice-cream.—Chop two quarts of peeled 
peaches very fine and sweeten to taste, beginning 
with a cup of granulated sugar and adding more 
if desired. Or boil a pound of granulated sugar 
to a syrup with a teacup of water, and when 
cold sweeten the peach ice-cream with that. Stir 
into the sweetened peaches a few drops of extract 
of bitter almond, then beat the fruit mixture 
into a quart of rich cream, and turn into the 
freezer. Grind until very stiff, then grind as 
fast as possible until the crank positively re- 
fuses to turn. This makes the mixture smooth. 


Canned peaches may be substituted for the fresh. 
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The quality of your food is all-important—any good cook knows that. 


We will venture to say that nine-tenths of all the human ills are due primarily 
to indigestion. 





If your food digests easily, it is nourishing, and does you good; if it 
doesn’t digest easily, it does you harm. 


Most food cooked with lard does not digest easily. It isn’t the right sort of 
food for human stomachs. It is almost sure to cause trouble sooner or later. 


COTTOLENE is pure, palatable and nourishing. It contains nothing 
but the finest refined cotton seed oil and choice beef suet. There is 
nothing in it but that which will help make food easily assimilated and 
healthful. It will aid rather than retard digestion. 


If you have any respect for your stomach and want it to serve you 
in good stead to a ripe old age, keep lard as 
far away from it as possible, and cultivate the 


use of COTTOLENE. 
It is the only perfect shortening. 
USE '4 LESS. COTTOLENE being 


richer than either lard or cooking butter, one- 
third less is required. 


“ 0, nin, Site 
Home Helps” ;* bet 


choice recipes, edited by Mrs. Rorer, 
is yours for a 2c stamp. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Dept. 35, Chicago 
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Read the Directions 


(ON EACH PACKAGE) 
Plitem O) WO) ait sie 
READ the label in front 
—be SURE that your 
SOAP POWDER is 


Rearline 


You may be using one of 
the many IMITATIONS 
which Unscrupulous Grocers 
tell you (and it’s false) 1s 


d as Fearline 












Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- 
ine the 


merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish. talogue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St., NEW YORK 











Every bit of music within you > 
is Stirred by the mellow beauty of the 


Packard tone. This ) 


tonal richness 


concentrated in the Packard Little Grand rivals 
that of a Concert Grand piano. Hear it! 
Surprises even those accustomed to surprises 
in piano construction. 
Write for twlustrated catalog and plan of seliing 
No matter where you live. our special 


offer makes it practicable for you toown 
a Packard. Time payments if desired. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 
Dept. | Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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, WASHABLE 
Dress Fabrics 


PreK ye Nr ON 
At “‘The Linen Store”’ 


ssn 









English, Scotch and French Madras, 32 in., 35, | Solid Colored Yarn Dyed Dress Linens, 36 in. 
per yard. 


40, 45, 50c. per yard. 50c. 
White Embroidered Hdkf. Linens, 80 in., 90c., | Solid Colored Yarn Dyed German Linens, 36 





$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.25 per yard. 
White Embroidered Linens, medium weight, 
30 in., 75c., 90c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.75, $2.25 yd. | 
White Embroidered French Piques, 31 in., $1.00, 
$1.25. $1.50 per yard. 
White Embroidered Dress Dimities, 81 in., | 
$1.00, $1.10, 1.25 per yard, 
White French Embroidered Batiste, 40 in. , 85c., 


| Colored French Costume Linens, 45 in., 75c. 


in., 60c. per yard. 


per yard; 48 in., 85c. per yard. 
Colored French Costume Crash, 45 in., $1.50 yd. 
Solid Colored Linen Etamines, 27 in., 55, 65, 
75c. per yard. 
Black and White Check Linens, 27 in., 40, 50, 





60, 65c. per yard. 


$1.10, $1.25, $1.50 $1.75 per yard. Fancy All White Linen Etamines, 27 in., 55c. yd 






The assortment is most‘comprehensive and beautiful, including all 
the important novelties of the day, both in material and design. 
French Taffeta Batiste, 27 in., 75c. per yard. | French Embroidered Openwork Batiste, 48 in., 

Sold exclusively by us. | $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.25 per yard. 


MAIL ORDERS HAVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 
e JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, New York 


Saas GLY OY SAO =H 


! 


Z gives great attention to her © 
footwear. The desire to 
Bos have her feet as small as ‘ 
possible led by degrees to 4 
the practice of compressing 
the foot until it was rendered 
useless, This practice no 
longer prevails generally, 
and the most progressive 
» ladies of China now 
yy, recognize the beauty 
4 
& 














ANY DEALER 


\ OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 

























of American footwear, 
which is being largely 
imported. 








Y 


PP cilitin « 


TA wer, 
eh y 
iT Sample Pair, 
a 4 Mercerized 25c. 
’ 2 * Silk 50c 
— Mailed on 
Receipt of 


CUSHION 
BUTTON: 






me 












AT SHOES 


for women are the very highest 











\ type of American footwear, and 
range in price from $3.00 
to $4.00. The style here illus- 
trated (price $3.00) is made to meet 
the discriminating taste of the ladies 
of America. 

Address Dept.B for free catalog. 
| WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 















SUPPORTER 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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IMPERIAL 
SMYRNA 
RUGS 


\ HEN you are buying new Spring floor cov- 
'Y erings remember that you get twice the life 
of a carpet and all the beauty of a genuine Ori- 
ental rug in the Imperial Smyrna Rug. The 
Imperial is pure wool, and seamless, Its pattern 
and heavy weave are alike on both sides. The 
Oriental patterns are copied from beautiful and 
costly rugs purchased in the Far East. Other 
designs are also woven in charming Delft and 
two-toned effects. 

You can obtain the Imperials in any size, from a doorway 


rug to a large floor rug 12 x18; and the cost will be less 
than you would pay for an ordinary carpet of equal area. 
Send for our book “ Art and Utility,” showing these 
isome rugsin color. Dealers generally through- 
out the United States handle the ** Imperial.” 


Th >gistered ade- zk “I.ES.R° i 
ON: waked” 


WwW. @ J. SLOANE 


886 Broadway, New York 
Sole Selling Agents Established 1843 











EUS asso 








‘OU can obtain G.-W. “* Elastic” Book Cases fitted with 
bevel plate glass, leaded glass or plain glass doors, and 
with panel ends or plain ends. 

There is practically no limit to the varied and artistic ar- 

fangements that can be made with these units, which embody 
the best material, finish and mechanical construction. 

All units controlled by our non-binding door equalizer. 

Uniform prices everywhere. Obtainable from authorized 

} agents in nearly one thousand cities. Where not repre- 

sented we ship on approval; freight paid. 5 

Write for catalogue 105 T 


The Glube“Wernicke Co 


CINCINNATI. 
Branch Stores—New York, Boston, Chicago. 














$2.50 

A new and exceptionally handsome 
model; made of black lawn as fine, 
sheer and dressy as China silk. Side- 
piaited front, beautifully embroid- 
ered; two rows of lace insertion in 

oke, finished with silk buttons. The 
beck has two clusters of fine tucks, 
with box-plait in centre overing 
buttons. Four-button cuffs with fif- 
fine tucks. Lace-edged and 
tucked stock. All sizes. 
Guaranteed perspiration 
proof and fast black. We 
will give a new waist for 
every one that crocks or 
fades. Only $2.50. Or- 
der Waist No, 6-€, 
Beautifully illustrated catalogue of new 
Spring styles in Coats, Suits, Skirts and 
Waists free on request. 


| 4 : PARDRIDGE & BLACKWELL 
| Dept. C€, Detroit, Nich. 


































} Can't Get Out 


ad 


ACCIDENT [| Figetono 
PROOF 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. C 


“Ideal” and “Four Hundred” Spring 20 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
+9 Beds, Iron Beds, Divans, Mattresses, Etc. {4{2N. 16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Several years ago, ¢ uieets BABY IS HANGED IN IRON BED 


a. y far-seeing mother, we 


Peculiar Accident. 
FINDLAY, Ohlo, Aug. 27.—The 7-months- 


—_-__:-:lc == 
in the news item | | Ohfo Infant Loses Life as Result of 
of 


The Foster Accident Proof Crib is made old son- of Mrs. Joseph Baker, living near 
with spindles too close for baby to put its \ | Rawson, was killed to-day by hanging him- 
— : head through and sides too high for the child } | self in an iron bed. After falling or crawl- 

5 4 to climb over. Sliding sides ma 


y bef |ing through the bars the child wae unable 
as annex to mother’s\ |to get back and in the absence of its mother 


Protect your child against a similar } }¥48 choked to death. 
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RECISTEREO 


PAT APPL 


HOSIERY 


THOSE WHO WALK MUCH 


will find not only the greatest comfort, but 
_ far the longest wear in Vitality Hosiery. 


THE SOCK WITH LIFE 
FOR MEN 


is 4-ply at toe, heel, sole, and 
back, giving four times of 
the wear of ordinary & > 
socks. Black, tan, &. > 
blue, gray—ali fast, > 
sanitary colors. Sizes 
gto12 The only 
sock of merit ever 

sold for less than 2s5c. 





THOSE WHO STAND MUCH 


find solid comfort and 
equally solid wear 1n 


Vitality Gar- 
ter-Top Hose 
for Women are 
4-ply at toe, heel, 
sole, and back, and 
also at top to pre- ‘i 
vent tearing by gar- 
ter-clasp. Closely knit, 
shapely, ‘ extra elastic 
welt,’ Same 
Men's 


colors as 


»izes 8 to 10. 


THOSE WHO RUN MUCH 





find wonderful wear-resisting 
qualities in 


* * 
y Tue Hose Wrrn Ling 
a Vitality Garter-Top 
Hose for Children 
are the strongest hose ever 
made for the little folks. 
4-ply foot, knee, and top. 
No holes for mothers to 


mend in these hose. Black 
and tan. Sizes 5 to 10 


3 PAIRS For 50s. 


Either Men's, Women’s, or Children’s 
state which you want—also size and 
color Every first-class dealer can 
supply you—accept no substitute. If 
your dealer hasn't them, and won't 
get them, order direct from factory; 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Vitality Hosiery Company 
1625 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Exclusive Stationery 


S° that you may give AUTOCRAT, the Exclu- 
sive Correspondence Stationery, a good, 
fair trial, 
We Will Send 
to you postpaid, upon receipt of ten cents, a 
liberal assortment of these papers in the various 
finishes, sizes, and tints, including our latest 
Linen Vellum, with envelopes to match, Also 
our little booklet, ‘‘ Polite Correspondence,"’ 
giving the approved method of extending and 
accepting social invitations. 
It will pay you to ask your stationer 

for APOGRAT Stationery, and before 

doing so make up your mind not to 

accept some other kind. If your dealer 


does not keep it, drop us a line and we 
will tell you who does. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 


HOLYOKE 
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In the home workbasket there is 

no help so important as good scis- 
sors. In selecting them too much 
is often left to chance, But there 
really need be no uncertainty in 

buying scissors. Just ask for Keen 
Kutters. In this way you can get 
scissors for any kind of work that 
will cut clear, sharp and true, retain 
their edge and give you satisfaction 
with every single clip. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS 


can be distinguished very easily from 
the ordinary kind by the Keen Kutter 
trademark, the name which stands for 36 
years experience, the most exacting 
care in workmanship and the finest 
tem pered cutlery steel. Remember the 
name KEEN KUTTER—it means what 
it says. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for men 
and women, are the very best made. 
Keen Kutter cutlery received the Grand 
Prize at the World's Fair, 8t. Louis. 


If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter 
Tools, write us and learn where to get 
them. Scissor Booklet sent free. 


A complete line of cutlery and tools is 

sold under this Mark 
and Motto: 
“ The Recollection of 
Quality Remains 
Long After the 
Price is For- 
gotten.”’ 

Trade Mark Registered. 








St. Louis and 
New York 















SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 





- Heatherbloom 


Beautiful, 


Petticoats 
of 

























The New Fabric 


Heatherbloom, the latest and 
most perfect fabric to take the 
lace of silk, is now obtainable 
in beautiful ready-made petti- 
coats in §0 shades to match any 
shade in dress goods. F soi the 
weight for yourspring and summer 
gown. Ask your dealer to show 
you the dainty garments made of 
this charming goods. They bear 
remarkably close resemblance to 
genuine silk that costs four times 
as much; possess the same lustre and 
‘swish ’’; will outwear the dress. 
The Heatherbloom trade-mark is 
stitched in the waistband. Price $2 

each and upward. 





by the yard, comes in over 150 shades, and 
is a success in place of silk for linings, 
petticoats, a dropskirts. It does 
not split nor crack, has the silk finish and 
rustle, costs one-fourth as much and pos- 
sesses incredible durability. 36 inches 
wide, 35 cents a yard at all lining 
counters. 

Look for the Heatherbloom trademark on 
the selvage of the goods and avoid inferior 
imitations. Unreservedly endorsed and re- 
commended by Mrs. Osborn. 

If you have any trouble in securing 
Heatherbloom by the yard or the Ready-made 
Petticoats from your Goalez, send us his name 
and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


Write for samples 
and the beautiful BLOOM 
Heatherbloom — 
written personally by 
Mrs. Osborn. HEA 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City. 
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Will be devoted entirely to the 
Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies. 
It will contain 20,000 descriptions and over 1,000 attractive illustrations 
of articles appropriate for the wear and use of children of all ages. 
MOTHERS WILL FIND IT A GREAT HELP 
whether purchasing by mail or over the counter. 


Sent for 4 cents postage. 
WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES--NO AGENTS 


Address Dept. 10, 60-62 W. 23d St., = - = NEW YORK 


Aly, OUR NEW CATALOGUE 












A HISTORICAL SOUVENIR 


Ts MARK TWAIN SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR NUM- | 
BER OF HARPER'S WEEKLY, published in December, is entirely out | 
of print. The demand from all parts of the country still continues. Inor- | 
| der to furnish a more lasting and valuable souvenir of this notable banquet,we have | 

published an Edition de Luxe of the Souvenir Section (32 pages) on heavy coated 
paper, with a handsome Japanese paper cover. @It contains Mark Twain’s mem- | 
| orable speechin full, and all the other speeches. There are addresses or poems by 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS VIRGINIA F. BOYLE 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE WILBUR D. NESBIT 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER HAMILTON W. MABIE 
BRANDER MATTHEWS LOUISE MORGAN SILL 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 











KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
IRVING BACHELLER 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
GEORGE W. CABLE 


and letters from 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
WEIR MITCHELL 


AGNES REPPLIER 
REX E, BEACH 
HOPKINSON SMITH 
CAROLYN WELLS 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
AMELIA E. BARR 


It contains photographs of more than one hundred authors of importance. The 
price is 50 cents—only a limited number has been printed—and these only in 
deference to a demand which could not be disregarded. @ Please order from 
your bookstore, newsdealer, or send to HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN 
Seuare, New York. The edition promises to be quickly exhausted. 
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No. 335. 
Library Tuble. 
Top 48x48 in. 






No, 333. 
Morris Chair. 





Beauty of wood and workmanship 


and the individuality that is liked in furniture for the home or for one’s own room or “den,” is what 
has made so many friends for 


Shop of the Crafters Furniture 


The catalogue, showing more than 200 designs, is the resource of every person seeking 
‘ta special thing fora Speeee piace. or wishing to furnish a certain room with character. < 


\ 






The pieces illustrated include ngle tables, chairs, desks, cellarettes, davenports, hall clocks and seats 
and most attractive dining room and library suites. “Trabe 
The introduction of inlay decorations in the soft, rich surfaces of the Mission designs is a decided gain = 
in beauty and the catalogue in your hands will prove a mine of suggestion and interest. 
Write for catalogue and make a deliberate selection. Some prices $10, others up to $350. 
Ask your dealer for “Shop of the Crafters” furniture. If he cannot supply you orderdirect from 9 gach piece 
us. We ship on approval and prepay freight to all points east of the Mississippi; points west equalized. 


THE SHOP OF THE CRAFTERS, 651 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


i 








A Woman is as Young as She Looks in 


(yassard 


CORSET 


and it is as French as its name. 


Dressmakers everywhere are invited to 
write to us now for tickets admitting them to 
A Private Exhibition and Demonstration 
on Living Models of 
L’IRRESISTIBLE and the GOSSARD CORSETS 
—The Corsets that Lace in Front— 


to be given in New York and Chicago during 
the 


**They lace in front ’* GOWN SHOWS **They lace in front ’’ 


This demonstration will prove before your eyes what you can do in improving your 
customers’ figures. Creating a perfect foundation for your gown and adding decided 
style to the wearer. 


THE H. W. GOSSARD COMPANY 


IMPORTERS 147 Wabash Avenue MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PARIS 
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“DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


is the name, and below is the trade- 


marked brand found on all the best 





SHEETS 482 SHEETING 


Look for the name and anchor on 
every finished sheet, pillow-case, or 
piece of sheeting that you purchase. 


Send poétal card for our little booklet “‘ Sheet- 
ing Facts.” It's full of helpful information. 


DWIGHT MFG. COo., New York 





Are you Making a Collection of 
Cabinet Pottery ? 


A delightful diversion, of great edu- 
cational value, at a very moderate 
cost. Makes you acquainted with 
noted wares — how they differ, his- 
tory, etc. Send $3.00 for L. 21, con 
teins: 

WEDGWOOD JUG. Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons, est. 1757 by 
Josiah Wedgwood, greatest of all 
potters. (Jasper.) 

TOBY MUG. Doulton & Co., 
largest potters in the worid 
(Earthenware.) 

ADAMS BEAKER, William 
Adams & Co., est. 1657. (Stone 
ware.) 

CROWN STAFFORDSHIRE 

LOVING-CUP. Minerva Works, 1780. (Porcelain.) 








Every Piece Guaranteed Genuine. 


OLDE POTTERIES CoO. 
Dept. N, 72 Trinity Place, New York City _ 





“Old Hickory” $ [2b 
Spindle Back Chair & 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfortable, 
attractive chair for Porch and Lawn use 
ever sold at this remarkably low price. 
Will stand all sorts of weather. Soi 
idly constructed of genuine white 
hickory with bark on. Seat 18ins. long, 
1éins. deep; height overail40ins. Price 
61.75, freight prepaid east of Miss. River. 
120 other styles of chairs, settees, tables, 
etc., $1.50 up 

Be sure to get the “Old Hickory’ Furn- 
iture and see that our trade mark is on 
every piece. If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, remit direct to us. Ask for new 
48-page illustrated catalogue and our 
Special Introductory Offer—FKREE 

THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
it Cherry 8t., *  MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
“The Original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture 
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CHENEY 
BROTHERS 





Xo 







They come in all the, latest 
styles and coloring$,are 
Rain-Repellent, and 
have the very 
desirable 
Kid-Glove 








Long recognized as the 
best of pictures: choice 
as gifts to friends and 
for the adornment 
of one’s own walls. 
EDWIN A. ABBEY says 
“ Excellent ... I could 
not wish bettered.” 
Fifty cents to $20.00. At 
art stores, or sent on 
approval. Full [ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUB 
sent only upon receipt 
of 2% cents (stamps), 
which charge, however, 
may be deducted from a 
subsequent purchase of 
the Prints themselves. 
(List of our new subjects 
alone sent upon receipt 
of six cents in stamps.) 
This famous picture ot 
HOPE by the late Sir 
Edward Burne - Jones 
copyright 1906 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


35 PIERCE BLCG 
Opp. Pub. Library Boston 
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“Sompeck” is the Label in the Best Boys’ Glothing 


This rts " Suits 
illustration for 
shows Boys 


It gives a fair idea of the graceful a 
hang and perfect fit that mark every +} tt 


‘S ) " 
garment. Nothing but the garment 
itself, however, can show the beauty 
of the fabric, the careful tailoring, the 
minutely accurate gradation in the cut 
of the pattern. The grading of the 


pattern determines the degree of per- 
fection in the fit. 


“ - 
The Label 


guarantees the accumulated experience 
of twenty-five years concentrated on the cut of that garment. Every good dealer ; 
sells clothing bearing this label. 





on anc SE lh en 





oe 





Our new style book showing a wide variety of styles and patterns sent free upon request. 


SAMUEL W. PECK @ CO., 806-808 Broadway, NEW YORK 


—— —_——__—— _ ee a — 














At popular prices is a 20th-Century possibility, 
and, with our patented one-lever control, is ab- 
solutely safe and reliable, free from complica- 
tions and care No skill being required to 
operate them, we can guarantee you satisfaction 
and the most health-giving pleasure money can 
buy you. Others may make this claim, we | 
deliver the goods. A complete line of boats for 
inspection, trial and prompt delivery will be 
found at our different branches. Let us show 
you Racine worth. 
122 W. 34thSt., - New York, : ‘ 
509 Tremont St., - Boston, 4 
38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N.J., 
1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
182 Jefferson Ave, Detroit, Mich., 
321 ist Ave. S.,- - Seattle, 





A 
[ 
Military, Price $4.50 per pair 


Shepherd’s OPEN-BACK 
HAIR-BRUSH as 


The only hair-brush made that is fit for a 
fastidious person to use, because it is the 
only brush that can be kept clean. Its con- 
struction renders impossible the accumula- 
tion of dandruff and dust at the base of the 
bristles. The old-fashione. brush is an 





ideal breeding- ground for germs and dis- 
ease. Cleanly persons will be quick to 
abandon its use and adopt the open-back 
brush, with its many points of superiority. 
Celluloid backs in perfect imitation 
of ivory, tortoise-shell or ebony 


Tf your dealer does not keep them, we will 
supply the goods on receipt of price, postpaid. 


THE CELLULOID COMPANY 
30.36 Washington Place New York, N. Y. 








man's Show in New York, February 20th to March oth. 


If interested in Steam or Sail Yachts. Motor Boats, 
Auto Boats. Row or Hunting Boats. Dingheys or Canoes 
for pleasure or business, write for illustrated truth to th 


Racine Boat Mfg. Company, Box 10. Muskegon, Mich. 








and all other principal cities. Will exhibit at the Sports- \ 
a4 
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REDFERN 
WHALEBONE CORSETS 


There has never been a substitute 


for whalebone. 


This wonderful substance possesses | 
a subtle and lasting elasticity and | | 
strength in its light fibres that have 
never been equalled for boning fine 
corsets. Redfern whalebone is bought 
from the Arctic whalers and is cut in 
our own plant. The choicest is se- 
lected for use in Redfern Whalebone 


Corsets. 








Redfern Styles are always so new 
that they give the latest figure fashion, 
harmonizing with the latest dress 
fashion. 


| ) “Security” Rubber Button Hose } 
) Supporters are a part of the design- | 
ing of Redfern Models. 


Prices, three-fifty to fifteen dollars 
per pair. 





The Warner Brothers Company. 


























| 100 Engraved Invitations, in Round Hand Scri “tpt. ° F - $7.50 
| 100 Engraved Announcements, in Round Hand Script, 


"S BAZAR 


‘Plush Pillow Top 








FREE 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, etc. and we will send you this beautiful 
genuine Pillow Top 
printed with artist’s sketch 
of Maxine Julia Mar- 

lowe, or Adams, 
ready so that anyone can 
burn it with handsome 
effect. Choice of old 



















is complete for B i 
aris eucnast sath cam ate ‘Plage hound Sak 


de 

like it when en get > en pay our 

hen cas 
e fnelude. e “— 





(price - 
%c), the most complete pyrography pok published. 


f /opeste™ Caseyse'e3, FREE 


= cateing ~ Zz 
a>) (12 in three 


Conta: 
on with ays PnP mtg 
including aetress heads, designs 
’ by Gibson and other artists, 
on articles of wood, leather 









. 100-18 sks BOR EM, 
« Makers of Pyrograph 














Even if you have our other knitting books, you'll want the sew 
Columbia Beek of Varne (6th e:lition) to find out about 
the very latest and most stylish articles. 160 pages of valuable 
information. Photographic illustrations of 106 newest gar- 
ments. You would be willing to pay $« for it, but get it for 
1> centa, at dealers’ or by mail. Columbia 
Warne are the best you can buy and go the <> 


farthest. 
Look for the Co/umbia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 








Engraved Wedding Invitations 


Additional hundreds, per 100, $2.50. 


prepay all express charges. 


BICKNELL & CO., 74 State Street, Chicago 


8 


- $7.00 


To introduce our Mail Order Department we make the Special Offer 
of Engraved Visiting Cards, 100 Cards in Script and Plate, $1.10. Our 
line of wedding samples, also monogram statiunery, sent free. We 
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STORK ABSORBENT 
DIAPERS 


BEST FOR 
BABY 























Adjustable 
Comfortable 


[Ws 


You will surely want 
STORK ABSORBENT 
DIAPERS for your baby, 
just as soon as you know about them. 

They are fast supplanting the old-fashioned clumsy ‘ 
diapers. Mothers and nurses area//recommending them, 

STORK ABSORBENT DIAPERS are shaped to 
fit baby. They are comfortable. They do not slip down 
about the hips. 

They naive but a single band of soft cotton cloth about 










( the baby’s waist. They havea centre of “Cotton plush” 
very soft, and very absorbent—more absorbent than six thick- 
\) nesses of Diaper cloth—and the Diapers saye work, lessening the 
amount of washing, and saving folding and handling. 
The Diapers are packed in antiseptically sealed boxes, so that after being 
# washed and packed at the factory they are #o¢ handled, and are a// ready to put 
on baby. 

STORK ABSORBENT DIAPERS are a distinct scientific advance. ‘They 
are woven on specially constructed looms, so that there is nothing like them. 
Try them and you will use nothing else. 

} Buy From Your Dealer, Small size 75¢ per box, Medium size goc per box, 
Large size $1.00 per box. Each box contains six Diapers. 
If you cannot obtain them from your dealer, we will send them postpaid, 
on receipt of price and your dealer’s name. 
| FREE a Baby Wash Cloth as a useful sample of the “cotton plush” fabric from which 
the Diapers are made, if you will send us your Dry Goods Dealer's name. 


THE STORK COMPANY, Dept. M-34 Boston, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of “STORK ” Waterproof Sheeting and Baby Garments 


2 <—————— 














Stylish Shirt-Waist Patterns 


Mailed, postpaid, for $1.25 


Embroidery is all the vogue. The pattern shown is made from Fine 
Persian Lawn, with insertions of handsome French Valenciennes Lace. 
The embroidery is done by our special machinery. In its richness and 
elegance it equals in every respect the finest handwork. It is practi- 
cally impossible to tell the difference. Plenty of material for largest 
waist—Cuffs to match included. 

By buying from the maker, you not only save the jobber's 
and retailer's profit, but secure the latest New York Styles. 
If not satisfied, money refunded. Booklet for the asking. 


THE AM-SWISS CO., Dept. C, 205 W. 128th St., New York, N. Y. 
59 
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A REASON FOR IT 


If you have a washer and use a rubboard there is a reason for it. 


washer or method is wrong. 


If the washer is heavy and cumbersome, depending on friction washing in some form or other, 
having heavy, water-soaked agitators or followers, or a heavy operating device attached to a 
heavy cover, that’s the reason. You have the wrong kind and find it inconvenient, laborious, 
beyond your strength to use and destructive to fabric, notwithstanding claims to the contrary. 


The Syracuse “Easy ’ Washer 


utilizes air to force suds through the cloth. That means ar and 
suds without friction, Just think of it; how easy for the opera- 
tor; how harmless to the fabric; yet how forceful, thorough and 
efficient. The woman who knows what she can do with the 
“EASY” air-pressure washer never uses a rubboard. She knows 
a better way. 

Made of galvanized steel, the “ EASY” will neither shrink, swell, rust, 
nor leak. Sanitary as porcelain. Unlike suds-soaked wooden tubs and 
washers there is no retention of germs or filth. No disagreeable odors. 


Weight 28lbs. Onrollers. Nothing cumbersome or clumsy about it. Gas 
or gasoline attachment supplied if you wish to heat water in the washer. 


Send for free book of “ Modern Laundry Formulas” and learn how washing and 
bleaching are done in one operation. Learn by 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


(freight prepaid) how suds are forced through the fabric by air pressure—how the 
clothes are perfectly cleaned without friction on them or the operator. After trial 
return the washer at our expense and grind out the clothes at your expense, or keep 
the washer and save the clothes. 


DODGE & ZUILL, 530A, Clinton Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








ELITE “iNcoonronm Bo 
90° 


paid | 
CAN BE CARRIED IN All| 
POCKET-BOOK | 


while Shopping or 
Traveling 


Elite Powder papers are chamois- 
finished, chemically pure, antiseptic, and 
delicately perfumed. A singleleaf,gently 
applied, cools, cleanses a instantly re- 
freshes, leaving the skin soft and vel- 
vety. Each book has 50 leaves, and a 
mirror attachment, and is ready for 
instant use anywhere without attract- 














An Indispensable Luxury OLD CARPETS 


Send your old carpets to us. 
We will make them 


rugs, and re- 


ing attention. A positive boon when A postal brings price-list illustrated in 


traveling. ' colors, with full particulars. 
Price asc. per book—six books, $1.00 postpaid. ALLEN RUG WEAVING C 











sue rREE 


Glogau & Co., 391 Dickey Bldg., Chicago | 481 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. 


Full 19 in. wide—all colors, including the popular white, ivory, creamand black. 


Sold All Over the Country at 58c, Wear Guaranteed 


If you will cut thisad. out and send it with your letter we will mail samples and a free copy of 
our handsome large Catalogue of general merchandise N ‘HB. S i dS 
It contains thousands of wonderful Ceaseins. You will eave almost half ~potty T.. ae 


BOSTON STORE ¢’a'’c'A'G 0 
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STEEL OW 
FRAME 


-Stielweld” Shears 


The exclusive Wiss ‘‘Stielweld’’ process insures a cutting edge that will stay sharp 

forever, and also a frame proof against breakage. 
HY take all this trouble to make a Wiss Shear blade, when it is ssible to make a 

casting of iron, ‘‘*convert’”’ it into so-called “steel,” give it a coat of enamel or nickel 
and have it took almost like a genuine Wiss ‘Stielweld?”’ 

BECAUSE we make Shears not alone for looks, but for perfect and lasting cutting power. 

Wiss Shears are adjusted to a hair’s breadth. They cut evenly from heel to point of blade, 
and never pinch or chew the cloth, even after a lifetime of constant use. 

If your dealer can’t show you the name ‘‘Wiss’’ stamped on the blade, go to another store. 

All shears so stamped are guaranteed to give satisfaction. If for any reason they fail, your 
dealer will exchange them, or we will. 


OUR BOOK, “POINTED SHARPNESS,” MAILED FREE 


It illustrates, describes and gives prices of 150 varieties ot shears and scissors, designed tor al! conceivable uses. Write for it. 





J. WISS & SONS CO., 13-39 LITTLETON AVENUE, NEWARK, N, J., U. S. A. 


y | 
reEE UNITARIAN eature |“ ERIN GO BRAGH” 








to any one who will apply to 


Mrs. Percy Honcss, Milton, Mass. St. Patrick’s Day 














| ~_—— . Green, with 
Clay Pipe 
(bor) 4 4 Bow 
inches high ~ 


The above Hat, 15c. each. 


Irish High Hat (box), without pipe, 10c. 
Green Silk Heart (box), Gold Harp, 44 !b. size, 25c. 
A bit o’ Blarney printed on Cork top Box, 20c. 
Rustic Box trimmed with Shamrocks, 15c. 
Open Rustic Case trimmed with Shamrocks, 15c. 
| Grotesque Irish Head (box), 20c. 
“* Murphies,” Irish Potatoes (box), 15c. 
Greer Dress Suit Case (box), 15c . 
Green Frogs (boxes), 5c and 20c. 
Green Paper High Hat (folding), with pipe, 10c. 
Green Trunk (box), labelled with Irish Cities, 10c. 
Green Paper Pipes (flat), 40c dozen. 
Green Metal Snakes (pliable), 10c. 
Miniature Clay Pipe, green bow and pin, 5c. 
Silk Shamrocks, 20c dozen. St. Patrick Buttons, 30c dozen. 
Silk Irish Pin Flags,5c. Sitk Irish Flags (mounted ),5c,10c,40c. 
Irish Silk Ribbon (10 yards), 20c piece. 
| Shamrock Ice Cream Case (open), 75c dozen. 
| Jack Horner Pie, St. Patrick design (12 Ribbons), $3.50. 


FREE 1906 Catalog _| | shamrck Design Paner Napkins, 00¢ per 100. soc dozen 


Send for our free new special catalog showing 1906 designs in 


Hedebo, Eyelet Embroidery, Lacemaking Braids and Free on Re- 
Patterns. Stamped Linens, Pitiew Covers, Perforated Beautiful 
Patterne, ete, You need it to order up-to-date Art Needlework Catalogue of quest. 








No. ro.—Cambric Pattern like design shown, size 20 x ve, 14 cts. 
Same Pattern, including all materials for working the above, 79 cts. 


materials at low prices. Ov receipt of - we will send our 192-page 
General Catalog, handsomely '!lustrated, showing over 2000 lesigns. o ay mail charges, and we advise that all 
The rsc. will be credited on first $1.00 order. WRITE TO-DAY. | We do not pay res, 

| 


| shipments be sent by express to insure safety. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7,842 Broadway, New York 
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FRED’K HERRSCHNER, 6467 Marshfield Ave,. Chicago 
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The wish-bone * 
steel springs in 
the Garvy Bed 
Spring give 
even tension 


Springs never 
sag ; frame never 
twists out of 
shape. A ‘Garvy’ 

is absolutely 


and won- noiseless and 
derful perfectly 
comfort sanitary 


Makes 
the bed 
comfortable 


You can spoil a fine 
mattress with a poor 
spring. You can’t get 
all the good out of any 
mattress without the 


Garvy 
/ Bed Spring 


“The one with the wish-bone springs.” 


A noiseless, all-metal spring of 
great elasticity and strength. . 


The weight is evenly distributed 
over the entire bed surface. 


Hundreds of steel wish-bones linked 
together form diamonds, making lines 
of tension run diagonally to end coils, 
This tension, and the natural elasticity 
of the wish-bone, distributes the weight 
uniformly and gives delightful springi- 
ness and comfort to the bed. 


Before you buy a new bed or mat- 
tress you need a Garvy Bed Spring— 
the first essential to a comfortable bed. 

If no dealer in your town sells the Garvy 
Patent Bed Spring, send us $7.00 and meas- 
urement of bed and we will ship you one by 
freight. Sleep on it 80 days; if not found to 
add wonderfully to comfort of bed, return it 
at our expense and we will refund money. 

Write for booklet *‘How to Choosea 

Bed Spring,” sent with our catalogue. 
The Garvy Co., 84 Norton St., Chicago, 
Makers of Bed Springs and Sanitary Steel Couches. 








A Garvy Bed Spring showing wisb-bone const ‘uction 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Pat OFC 5, 1699 


MaRes the bad Séare loot good and the geod 


Perfect Supporter with Dress or Negligee. 
Hygienic, Antiseptic. Endorsed by leading 
physicians, physieal culturists, !acies of fashion. 

Women who dress corr know that much depends upon 
Hose Supporter. Don’ tbe mpanetine but the * pn te f 
If your dealer your satisfaction, he keeps ““The Foster.” 
If he has only an eye to large prohts, he keeps imitations. 
Guarantee with each pair 
For All Women, For All Wear, Price 50c. and up. 
In many styles. Af reliable dealers, or Agents for U.S. 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN 2 CO. 
514 and 516 Sat egy New York 
Send for Booklet upporte 
Deco ae tells all abou goons So the mane wy oF REE 
known troubles of imperfect Hose! 
“The Name is on the Be Buckles” 
Worn by Over a Million Women 


er em Gk Tene Comin ete Agua er nein 








DAINTY THINGS FOR BABIES 
Infants’ Goods Exclusively 
Hand-made articles our specialty. Send to- 

day for mail-order catalogue. 
‘**THE BABY’S SHOP’ 


ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH 4 CO. 
311 Whitney Bldg. Springfield, Mass. 


EUREKA SKIRT 
io. oe MARKER tence 


For marking skirts—short or long— 
evenly around the bottom, using 
common crayon chalk. 
By mail, prepaid, $1.00. 
Write for booklet. 


EUREKA SKIRT MARKER CO. 
401 E. Fulton Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, . - MICH, 


as Viorwegian Shop x 


The only gece in America where the beautiful Norwegian wares can be 
obtained. rite for free illustrated catalog of Nerwegtan and Danish 
Needie-werk, Carved Cabinets, Nandlooms for home weaving, 
ete. Ali designs selected by me personally on my annua! trip to Norway, 
and may be depended upon to be the finest and most artistic 


Mrs, NANNA T. BOEDKER, 801 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago. III. 


RADIUM SHOULDER BRACE 
Made for Men, Women, and Children 


Makes your shoulders square and your lungs strong. We 
guarantee it will correct stooping shoulders. pro- 
mote Geep breathing. make you lungs strong, as 
eure good health Not a Larmess, weighs only 
seven ounces Physicians recommend it At 




























dealers. or sent by mail, prepaid. sateen, $1.0) 
silk, $1.50, white or drab fe ordering give chest 
measure around body under arms. Send to day 
for free book 
ILLINOIS SUSPENDER CO. 
Dept. 8. 161 Market &t.. Chicage, Il}. 
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Pr The IMPROVED 


ACME WASHER 


will wash thoroughly and perfectly clean anything, from the 
finest piece of lace to the heaviest blanket, without tearing a 
thread or breaking a button. In fact, there is nothing in the 
way of washing which can be done by hand or with any other 
machine which cannot be done better, more easily and more 
rapidly with the Improved Acme Washer. 

Do-not stand over a steaming tub, with your hands almost 
continually in hot, strong suds, rubbing away your- health 
and strength, during four or five long, weary hours. The 
Acme will do your work ina third of the time, and do it 
better than you can by hand. In fact, there is no other 
Washer like it; there is no other Washer ‘“‘ just as good” as 
the Improved Acme. 

Besides being made of the very best materials, handsomely 
finished in natural wood, it has a number of 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


not found on any other machine. These consist of: 


1. A Movable Wringer Stand, which brings the wringer directly 
over the tub, so that all the water falls back into the tub, instead of on 
the floor. (The wringer need never be taken off.) 2. The Hinged Lid, 
which is practically steam-tight, prevents the water from splashing over. 
This is merely raised up dnd leaned back against the handle, so that all 
the suds must drain into the tub. 3. The Extension Stand holds the 
basket, or rinsing tub, close to and on a level with the machine, so that 
the clothes cannot fall on the floor, and no stooping is necessary. 4. No 
Iron Post runs through the machine to rust and stain or tear the clothes. 


There are many other good points about the Acme, all 
described in detail in our little booklet entitled *‘ Wash-day 
Comfort.” This is free for the asking. May we send you 
a copy? 











IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? e 


If you will write us that you are interested, we will 
yive you the name of the dealer in your town who 
Fandies the Improved Acme Washer. You can 
see the machine at his store and learn all about it be- 
fore you buy it. If you buy it, it is with the under- 
standing that any time within 30 days, if the machine 
is not in every way satisfactory, he will take it away 
and give you back your money. He will do this cheer- 
fully and readily, because our guarantee to him pro- 
tects him against loss. You risk nothing but a two-cent 
postage-stamp to mail us your letter. 


Write To-day —even if you are not just ready 


to buy or even try a machine; 
in that case let us send the little beeklet—remem- 
ber, it's FREE—write te-day! Address 


ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 
2519 S. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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LEARN DRESSMAKING 


by Mail. Earn $15 to 950 a Week. We teach you 
to Cur & Fit py Measure. No patterns used. Draft- 
ing taught by Mme. Stevenson s Modern French 
tailor system. Good positions guaranteed all 
graduates YOU CAN LEARN at HOME by MAIL 
at your leisure. The National School was the first 
school in the world to teach dressmaking by | 
mail. Catalog FREE. Narionat Scnoor or Dazss- 
maxixe, Dept. 59, Des Moines, lowa, U.S.A 







Floors 


| 
An Exquisite Finish having the Exact Appearance | 
of Wax, but without its slippery surface and capacity for 
catching dust and disease germs. FLORSATIN imparts to 
woods all the beauty of wax while possessing far greater 
durability. It is much easier to apply and care for 
and may be washed frequently without injuring the satinlike 
beauty of its surface. Send 10 cents for a panel showing 
this beautiful finish and a copy of the new edition of the 
Home Ideal, by Margaret Greenleaf, a profusely illustrated 
book of 25 pages, $44 x 11 inches, on house decoration. 


Chicago Varnish Company 
31 Dearborn Ave., 21 Vesey Street, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
Established 1865. 


CHANDELIERS 


Picture Frames, Lamps, Plate Racks, And- 
irons, etc., produces the new and popular 
black wrought-iron finish, Beautiful effect 
at small cost. A 15c. can (at all paint dealers) 
contains sufficient to cover many articles. 
Write to-day for color card showing 13 
colors, and instructive booklet describing the 


























Dead Black 


JAP-A-LAC 


applied to 


many uses for JAP-A-LAC. 








If your dealer does not 
keep FAP-A-LAC, send 
us his name and 10c. to 
cover cost of matling, 
and we will send a 
FREE Sample (quar- 
ler- pint can) to any 
point in the United 
States. 











HARPER'S BAZAR 


EXQUISITE LACES 


50 SAMPLES FREE 


(VALENCIENNES ONLY) 


The easiest, best, cheapest way to buy laces is by mail 
order from us. We h — + autiful, new patterns selected 
by our own buyers in France—“ the kind you don’t see 
every day.” These laces come from the makers in Europe, 
direct to us, then by mail or express to you, avoiding the 
great expense of importers, jobbers, and retailers. 

We will send you 50 samples beautifully mounted on 
blue paper, numbers and prices plainly marked. We 
have edges and insertions to match. These dainty Vals. 
are used for trimming W ato, Sprin and Summer 
Gowns, Children’s and Inf: ants’ Wear,Lingerie, 
and for Trousseaux, etc. 

You know the labor and difficulty of buying laces at 
the average store—often you can t find what you want— 
or, if you find the edges, they are “ just out of the inser- 
tions.” In the smaller towns it does not pay the mer- 
chant to carry any but the cheaper, rougher laces. We 
have a beautiful assortment, and the Prices are Very 
Reasonable. Thousands of readers of this Magazine, 
in every State in the Union, are our satisfied customers. 

It is time for Spring Sewing. You will need many 
laces. Valenciennes laces are more stylish than ever, 
and the demand this season is very great. Writenow 
for our samples (enclose a 2-cent stamp, if you please) 
and send us your order early. If you once try our 
laces we believe you will be a permanent customer. We 
pay all delivery charges on laces we sell. 

Please send 2-cent stamp to help pay postage 


AMERICAN LACE COMPANY, Dept. 6. Decatur, Ilinols 





wes. 
scenery étc.. can be found im our sew catal 
Wustrated; sent on request, po 


FREE, c= cttPtiailie co 


42 A Witmerk . New York 





SOFT RUBBER HAIR CURLERS. 
Quick, Comfort- ——s—es—O) No Wire: 


“ A comfort for a Woman—A necessity for 4 Child.” 


orn aii dept shares of mailed rect Agents Wamteds = Ss 


From al) ed direct. Agents wan 


MERKHAM TRADING CO., Dept. D, 27 EF. 224 St., N. ¥. 





100 wsoHe, $750 
INVITATIONS e. 


nace [pe tines HUNDRED 82.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. 8.—Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
__ BVERETT WADD: WADDEY CO.,5 8. 11th 8t., Richmond,Va. _ 





how clear, clean, and healthy yours 
complexion will appear — and J 
how powerless the winter winds Y 
will be to cause chaps, rough- aa 
ness, or other facial blemishes 3 
—if you will use that most} 
healthful of all beautifiers — J 


[A ACE nea 


Re use substitutes. be dangerous. Flesh, 














mail. Send 10¢. for sample. 
Ben. Levy & Co., Dept. I, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 





SEE FOR YOURSELF 


ite, Pink, or hee Soc. v. box of druggists or by 





A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every lady who wears a 


| Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this garment No Hooks 







| are anxious to testify toits merits. The Rokye «a 
illustrations tell what space does not No Strings 


allow us to print. The Back View shows No Heavy 
the manner of adjustment; try oe 
the position. It will naturally 
throw your chest forward, shoul- 
ders back, and cause you to stand 
erect—thus broadening the chest, 
expanding the lungs and strength- 
ening the heart and stomach. 


$1.00 
$1.50 


Ask your DEALER for 


SAHLIN 


It is your protection against unsat- 
isfactory substitutes. The name on 
every garment. If he cannot supply 
you, order direct. Every garment is 
guaranteed. Two styles, High and 
Low bust. Made in Corset Sateen, 
White, Drab, or Black, also White 
Summer Netting. Best Grade, 
$1.50; Medium, $1.00. Post- 
age Prepaid. Give bust and waist 
measure and length of waist from 
armpit to waist line. Write to-day for 
Fashion Catalog. FREE. 


THE SAHLIN CO. 
1318 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Pat. 













ontains many new Premium Offers. You should know 
about Vick’s Violet King and Mikado Asters, 
now offered for the firsttime. Send ten cents and re- 
ceive a packet of Vick’s Branching Aster,in Six 
Colors, and coupon good for 10 cents on purchase of 
$1.00 or over from 1906 Guide. Send for the Catalogue 
anyway, it's free. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
419 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 














Dressing 


For hard wood, pine, and stained floors. 
Cleans and polishes —removes heel marks, scratches. Applied 
easier and quicker than any other with better results. No slippery 
floors; no brushes; no unpleasant odors; no soiled hands or cloth- 
ing. Makes dry, hard, dustless surface ready for immediate use. 


Try it at our expense. 


Full size 50-cent can sent prepaid on approval to any 
address in U. S. Don’t send money until satisfied, 


The F. E. Seeds Co., No. 138 Arcade, Cincinnati, O, 
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